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Introduction 



The Land of Italy was published in 1949 as an historical and 
topographical introduction to the country which, of all ottaeity 
had been for centuries the favourite resort of travelling Engl w* 
men. Two World Wars and the intervening Fascist regim fca4 
ruptured this long tradition to the extent that there was the* 
no up-to-date English description of the country; and the pfe- 
sent study, based on the experiences of travel in those ye^s of 
uneasy peace and war, inevitably reflected the darker sides of 
the Italian scene, 

The present reprint appears at a happier moment, whan the 
foreigner again receives an unfeigned welcome in Italy ai*d {to 
Italians have done much to make easy and enjoyable his W- 
vels. The "period" character of the book has none the tag MtiR 
retained and it now reappears, shortened in some rapcjdtAt *;/ 
far as possible brought up to date in its practical detai% tat 
otherwise in its original form. 

Italy is now so nearly perfect as a country to visit thst ,fty ( 
umbrage can be caused by warning the intending traveller i^f 
some of the few shortcomings that still exist. The air MWUfy, 
services, though excellent for the large towns, are of ,litilft hjjfc 
in the remoter explorations. For the motorist who tate htt fttyi 
the new autostrada stretching from north of Milaii tb abuf&of 
Naples will provide a much needed relief. Notwitl^s^illgt t 
is still the case on ordinary Italian roads that jounteys ttttm rl 
be planned for an appreciably lower average speed tbw to 
France or Germany or even on the main, roads of Spftfa* 

Few countries are nno^e plentifully provided witfe hotabfc ^ 
Italian hotels almost without exception are situated |a 

towns or else ..ia the seaside or inland "vesotts^ | H^ 
bile Club has , niade laudable eiipits 1 m $c^t yew to 
roadside hotels bttt tixert apart lirt fe an tOMf 

-of the county -bojM wW* pwl&lt;J&lt;i m^crn^ A 






almost total absence of aoconimodation in the remoter areas ol 
the east and south, ventured to recommend "a motor caravan 
munitioned with China tea and insect powder and provided 
With a knowledgeable escort, for example, a retired bandit re 
commended by a local Bishop *. In the last decade a tremen 
dous revolution has been brought about; and though a few 
places still at the time of writing remain unaccountably under- 
provided (for example Urbmo, Spoleto, Tivoh - not to mention 
nearly 200 miles of the Ionian coast) there are now few parts 
Of Italy without the modern decencies of hotel accommodation. 
In Central and Southern Italy the great centres of interest, 
JPlorence, Rome, Naples, stand out unmistakeably. But the 
traveller in Northern Italy may well be perplexed by the num- 
Iber and competing attractions of its cities In the great plain 
formed by the basins of the Po and the Adige there are not less 
thact twenty cities which in any other country would be con 
sidered outstanding It is difficult, if not impossible, to visit 
Kotifttirn Italy without visiting Milan, and the average traveller 
iwftt ^wttainly attempt to reach Venice; and a pause at Verona, 
fittlfle roughly midway between the two, is certainly called for 
l^yHe unique range of the monuments of that city. Three cities 
fee Mt to specialist tastes; Ravenna for the Byzantine, Vi- 
ifittitt. tor the Palladian and Turin for the Baroque, Among the 
gd^tewng citie$ a sharp differentiation may be drawn between 
lbfQ$& Which retained their independent capital status after the 
||b0iBte$aiite period and those which had previously come under 
rule of a more powerful neighbour. Apart from the inari- 
of Venice and Genoa, which retained their inde- 
apoleonic times, the principal cities in the former 
are Mantua, Ferrara, Modena and Piftna; and it Is 
these that can best be sefeia the Renaissance and Baroque 
of the petty Italian prince. Among the cittes whlteh 
&tr!Mngly reveal the glory of mediaev^i independence are 
Pavla, Cremona, Placenta, Bologna 4jt 

Mantua and Bergamo might be cho$en as tbe!r belt 
examples; and a tour MUaOr*Bergamo^Vrdika^ 
with the addition, if de&td* otRayemik^ 
Vtotfite ^or Turin, might thw affoed * r^toaabfy wpireA%tt% 
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view of the Northern Italian cities, 

la the chapters which follow the reader will wend his way 
through Italy in a continuous course. We do not begin, as many 
English travellers must, at the Alpine passes, for this litey 
tour is historical as well as geographical and history has de 
manded its special route. In Northern Italy our route is fton* 
east to west and we start our journey at Venice. 



The Venetian Provinces and the Romagna 

THERE are two ways of seeing Venice, and each has much 
to recommend it. The first is to limit exploration to the Grand 
Canal, St. Mark s Square and the Lido; the second is to seek 
out the innumerable treasures of art and architecture amidst the 
labyrinth of lanes and side canals. Of the 1 18 islands of which 
the city is composed only one Is reached by the railway and 
only two by the motor road. From between these islands begins 
the Grand Canal which, spanned at half its length by the Rialto 
bridge, leads in a winding course of some 24- miles to St. 
Mark s Square. Many of the finest Venetian palaces line this 
Celebrated waterway, and we may admire their distinctive out- 
ines and the broken Gothic tracery of their windows. Such 
Architecture, seen from a city street or a formal garden, might 
ippear affected and fanciful; but nothing could be more ap 
wpriate for buildings reflected in the constantly broken water 
&gt;( the Grand Canal. The Doge s Palace, which fronts the quay 
lear St. Mark s Square, is the culminating achievement of this 
orm of architecture, and may be considered the most successful 
pa-ecclesiastical building which has ever been achieved in the 
pothic style. The view of this palace must always be one of the 
irst objects of a visit to Venice, and no description could 
onvey the fine proportions and the decorative grandeur of its 
iterior. 

Here we are first brought into contact with the immense 
reasure-house of Venetian painting. The 18th-century view- 
amtings of Canaletto and Guardi have made familiar the ap- 
earance of the city in the drawing-rooms and galleries of Bur- 
pe and America; but amongst the innumerable artists of the 
enetian School the most outstanding are perhaps Giovanni 
ellmi, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and Tiepolo 
xamples of the work of each of them, and of a host of other 
eaetiaa painters, are displayed in this Palace, amoa& them 



Tintoretto s vast Paradise, said to be the largest picture ever 
painted on canvas. Lovers of Venetian art will find a multitude 
of paintings (both canvas and fresco) in the city s churches and 
in its famous "Schools", good collections exist also in the 
Correr Museum, in the Quermi Palace, north-east of St. Mark s 
Square, and m the Ca d Oro Palace and the Franchetti Gallery 
on the Grand Canal, while the later artists (Guardi, TiepolOi 
etc ) are well seen in the collection m the Rezzonico Palace, 
also on the Grand Canal. But the great picture gallery of 
Venice is the so-called Academy, at the southern end of the 
Grand Canal, amongst its many masterpieces is Titian s Presen 
tation m the Temple, which has been described as the finest of 
all Venetian pictures 

Behind the Doge s Palace, connecting it with the ancient 
prison, is the Bridge of Sighs; facing it across the Piazzetta is 
the Libreria Vecchia, or Ancient Library, the masterpiece of 
the Renaissance architect Sansovmo, who was also responsible 
for the Loggetta of St Mark at the foot of the great campanile* 
The campanile stands at the point of junction of the Piazssettt 
with St Mark s Square and is the prototype of those Venetian 
towers with which one becomes so familiar throughout the 
Venetian provinces; the present tower, rebuilt in 1912 on the 
original model, is 300 feet high and commands an extensive 
view. 

St. Mark s Square, famous for its caf6s and its pigeons, is a 
standing lesson in the unimportance of symmetry in urban de 
sign, and also is a standing reminder that good buildings, how 
ever dissimilar m style, can seldom be spoiled by juxtaposition 
with each other. The so-called square is in fact of no shape; 
and no styles could be more spiritually remote from each otto: 
than the elegant Renaissance facades of the Procuratie on tbe 
northern and southern sides and the fantastic Byzantine a4 
Gothic fronts of the cathedral and palace at its east end* The 
cathedral of St, Mark, of a style unique in Western Boftpv, 
inevitably recalls Sydney Smith s quip about the Brighton 3^ 
vilion, and it 19 difficult on exploring its dark rotnanlic to* 
terior to register any impression save that of antique 
It does in fact possess some fine mosaics, &d to a 
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of miscellaneous treasures pillaged wholesale from Constan 
tinople and the East. 

From St. Mark s Square to the Rialto leads the Merceria 
one of the few Venetian landways which could be dignifiec 
with the name of street; and it is worth inspection, even by the 
most sedentary of visitors, if only for the sake of its excellen 
shops. The further exploration of Venice, for all except the 
most fanatical sightseer, can best be undertaken by gondola 
The faint odour of the waterways, recognizable at low tide aj 
being of sewage filtered through sea-water, is not to every 
one s taste, but for those whose nostrils are acclimatized nothing 
could be more delightful than the exploration of the side 
canals on a spring or summer afternoon. For hardier spirits, on 
definite errands bent, the lanes and passages can provide 
speedier travel, but it is necessary to know the labyrinth. 

The Venetians were great church builders, and the city still 
contains numerous specimens of fine church architecture from 
the 13th to the 17th centuries. Amongst the Gothic churches 
may be mentioned the church of the Frari (1 3th century) in 
the western section of the town and S. Stefano (15th century) 
between St. Mark s Square and the Academy. More interesting 
than either of these is SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in the north-east 
quarter. This is the Westminster Abbey of Venice and the 
numerous tombs of Doges and Admirals give an impressive 
idea of the public spirit of the Venetians through their centu 
ries of greatness. The Renaissance style, introduced into Venice 
by the famous Lombardo family, made its beginnings, with 
characteristic modifications, in a number of fine church fag- 
ades, among which may be mentioned the Zaccaria a short 
distance to the east, and S. Maria dei Miracoli some distance 
to the north, of St. Mark s Square. Developing on more ac 
cepted lines, this architecture achieved perhaps it s greatest 
triumphs in the churches of Palladio and his followers; as, for 
instance, the Redentore and S. Giorgio Maggiore on the out 
lying islands of the Giudecca; and S. Maria dclla Salute, most 
famous of all Venetian churches, built by Longhcna in the 17th 
century at the southern end of the Grand Canal. Other speci 
mens of Venetian 17th-century baroque may be found, a little 
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to the west of St. Mark s Square, in the facades of S. Moise 
and S. Maria del Giglio. 1 

A similar architectural development may be traced in palaces 
of Venice. From a Gothic which conforms in no degree with 
contemporary models facades developed into a style of dis 
tinctive Renaissance, finally merging during the baroque and 
classical periods into something resembling the contemporary 
styles of other parts of Italy. Of the Gothic palaces, the rebuilt 
Fondaco dei Turchi, on the northern section of the Grand 
Canal, is a good example of the earlier style, as is the Ca 
d Oro Palace, already mentioned, of the later style; but the 
specimens on the Grand Canal are in truth so numerous as to 
require no exemplification. No less numerous are the specimens 
of the Renaissance period, as for example the Dado Palace at 
the southern end of the Grand Canal; the Vendramini Palace, 
by Lombardo, at its northern end; and the Trevisan Palace, 
behind St. Mark s Cathedral. Amongst later palaces, Longhena s 
Rezzonico Palace already mentioned may be considered out 
standing. 

The "Schools" or gild halls of Venice, comparable in some 
respects with the Halls of the London City Companies, deserve 
a special notice. Apart from a quantity of smaller Schools 
there are six great Schools, all remarkable for their art or 
architecture. The School of the Carita now houses the picture 
gallery of the Academy, and the School of S. Marco, with a 
fine fagade, is now incorporated in the city hospital adjoining 
the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. The School of St. John 
the Evangelist near the Frari should be visited as a good ex 
ample of the refined architecture of the Lombardo family. 
Finest of all the Schools, also near the Frari, is the School of 

* To excuse the brevity of this account of later Venetian architecture 
the author might invoke Ruskin s Stones of Venice, Vol. Ill, Chapter 
III: "The phases of transition in the moral temper of the falling Vene 
tians, during their fall, were from pride to infidelity, and from infidelity 
to the unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure . . . the architecture raised at 
Venice during this period is among the worst and basest ever built by 
hands of men. . . .On such a period, and on such work, it is painful to 
dwell. . . ." 
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S. Rocco, a temple of Tintoretto, whose paintings cover tt 
walls of the staircase and the upper and lower halls. 1 
lovers of Tiepolo may be recommended the ceiling frescoes i 
the School of the Carmine and the Church of the Gesuati, hot 
in the southern quarter: and also the wall frescoes oi the Labj 
Palace near the Scaizi church. 

Among the more ambitious explorations may be suggested tt 
Ghetto, the Arsenal and the Giudecca. The Ghetto, or Jewis 
quarter, is situate at the extreme north end of the town an 
contains an interesting synagogue; and, having come so far, 
is a pity not to visit also two near-by churches; S. Giobb&lt; 
built in late Gothic, and the Scaizi in baroque. The Arsena 
situated amidst the northern quays of the city s eastern prolor 
gation, is the ancient naval arsenal of the Republic, and behin 
its fine walls it still largely retains its original appearance, j. 
small naval museum, preserved here, throws an interesting Ugh 
on the equipment and methods of earlier centuries. JHence on 
may wander to the city s eastern extremities, with the islan 
and church of S. Pietro and the small public gardens com 
manding exquisite quayside views. The Giudecca, a detache 
group of islands lying to the south of the main city, is we) 
seen from the Zattere, the most charming and characteristi 
of Venetian promenades; it is interesting tor its churches alread 
mentioned, and also for the magnificent view to be had frojn 
the campanile of the S. Giorgio church. 

Those who have time for more extended excursions may b 
recommended to explore the Venetian lagoon. About a miL 
to the north is the picturesque island of Murano, with a note 
worthy 12th-century church. This island is the centre of th&lt; 
ancient and distinguished Venetian glass industry, of sulTicien 
interest to justify visits both to one of the modern factories an&lt; 
to the museum of ancient glassware. Some five miles north o 
Murano, in isolated solitude, is the romantic island of Torccllo 
one of the earliest of the lagoon settlements; here are th&lt; 
ancient church of S. Fosca and also a wonder! ul cathedral o 
7th to 1 1th century date, containing some remarkable mosaic; 
of Byzantine inspiration. By way of contrast one may, in a fe\* 
minutes, cross the lagoon from Venice to the Lido, the grandes 
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and most fashionable of all Italian bathing resorts. Southwards 
it is an interesting journey of some twenty miles through the 
lagoon to Chioggia, an ancient and somewhat decayed port, 
whose inhabitants are now largely devoted to fishing. This old 
town abounds in picturesque scenes and is ideally suited for 
idling away a summer afternoon. An altogether more sophisti 
cated taste is catered for by the excursion to Padua along the 
River Brenta, whose banks in the later days of the Republic 
were lined with the country villas of the aristocracy, mostly 
now alas destroyed. From Fusina we come first to Palladio s 
most distinguished Villa Malcontenta; thence past some pictur 
esque survivals at Oriago (especially the Villa Priuli to the 
Villa Alessandri at Mira. But the most magnificent of the 
Brenta villas is undoubtedly the Villa Nazionale at Stra, built 
in the 18th century for the Pisani family and beautifully 
frescoed by Tiepolo. 

After the fall of Venice the city of Trieste was developed 
by the Habsburgs as the chief port of the Adriatic. It started 
life as the Roman city of Tergeste of which a theatre and a 
triumphal arch survive. In the later Middle Ages arose the 
imposing Cathedral of San Giusto and the castle. Then also 
was initiated the historic link with the Habsburgs who imposed 
on it the solemn architectural character - in churches, theatres, 
public buildings and private houses - which still survives to-day. 
The surrounding hills afford some good points of view, but the 
favourite object of excursion is to the Castle of Miramare, 
some three miles along the coast, a kind of Adriatic Balmoral 
inhabited once by the Habsburg Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico and subsequently by the Duke of Aosta, cousin of the 
ex-King of Italy. 

The Italian frontier excludes Caporetto, notorious for the 
Italian disaster of 1917, but includes the considerable towns of 
Gorizia and Monfalcone. Gorizia, famous for the battles of 
1916 and since largely rebuilt, is of no particular attraction; 
and Monfalcone, on the shore west of Trieste, is important 
principally for its shipbuilding. Here begins the first stretch of 
the Venetian plain, a strip of some thirty miles between sea 
and mountains, cut up rather than watered by the numerous 
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Alpine rivers and devoted to the cultivation of maize, wheat 
and fruit trees. Some interesting small cities here survive. Capi 
tal of the region in Roman times was Aquileia, sacked by the 
Huns in the 5th century A,D., when its patriarch and citizens 
fled to Grado and Cividale. The remarkable 6th-century basi 
lica and baptistery of Grado and the even more remarkable 
5th-century church of S. Maria delle Grazie may be considered 
the good consequences of this disaster. Around these monu 
ments, situate on an island at the end of a causeway, is the 
romantic fishing village of Grado, while beside it is a large 
and luxurious bathing resort, which, even without the adjacent 
Byzantine attractions, would be tempting for a holiday. Aqui 
leia, now a modest village, recovered in the early Middle Ages 
sufficiently to justify the erection of another fine basilica, sub 
sequently gothicized, but retaining a magnificent 5th-century 
mosaic floor. Modern excavations have yielded a large quantity 
of Roman relics now housed in an archaeological museum; 
and modern piety has selected this quiet spot as the resting- 
place of the 10,000 unknown Italian soldiers of the 1915-18 
war. 

Cividale was the Roman city of Forum Julii, from which is 
derived Friuli, the modern name of this region. It became in 
the Dark Ages a considerable city, capital of the Lombard and 
Prankish invaders and seat of the homeless patriarch of Aqui 
leia, and is remarkable for the numerous relics of that period 
which is still retains. Many of these are housed in a local mus 
eum; but the most remarkable are perhaps the stucco reliefs 
of the so-called Tempietto (or Oratory of S. Maria in Valle) 
and the 8th-century octagonal baptistery inside the cathedral. 
Gemona and Venzone, hi the foothills of the Alps, are note 
worthy for their Gothic cathedrals, the former being one of 
the most graceful and restrained in Northern Italy. The modern 
capital of this region is Udine, a singularly elegant city, with a 
picturesque main square and Renaissance buildings; and the 
pictures and frescoes of Tiepolo in the museum and in the arch 
bishop s palace commemorate the Venetian supremacy. South 
of Udine is Palmanova, a 17th-century strong place of the 
Venetians built in the form of a star; once one of the show 
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places of Venetia, it is now consistently ignored by the mod 
ern guide books. Other picturesque towns are Pordenone, which 
gave its name to a celebrated local painter; Motta di Levenza, 
with a cathedral and church by Sansovino; and Conegliano, 
close to the village of Vittorio Veneto, which has given its 
name to the final Italian victory of 1918. The Piave river, 
which runs between Conegliano and Treviso, provided the line 
on which after the disaster of Caporetto the Italian armies 
barred the invaders from Venice and the Lombard plain. Tre 
viso was then the principal supply centre behind the front; it 
is now a lively town, with an excellent picture gallery and with 
numerous relics of Venetian buildings, generally spoilt by later 
alterations; most worthy of a visit is perhaps the ambitious but 
not wholly successful Gothic church of S. Nicholas. 

For motorists, Treviso could be a base for a pleasant tour 
to some of the smaller centres in the Venetian plain. Passing 
Montebelluna we may visit, first, Maser to see the beautiful 
Villa Barbaro of Palladio, frescoed by Veronese, and then 
Asolo, a picturesque and delightfully situated village containing 
the tomb of the celebrated Italian actress Eleonora Duse. From 
Asolo we may continue to the pleasant little town of Bassano 
del Grappa, on the river Brenta, with a picturesque bridge, 
some attractive old buildings and a collection of pictures by the 
local artist Da Ponte, known from his native town by the name 
of Bassano. Marostica, near here, is celebrated for the striking 
fortified walls and castles built by the Delia Scalas of Verona; 
and Possagno for the tomb and temple of the famous early 
19th-century sculptor Canova, who was born here and some of 
whose works may still here be seen. Thence we may return by 
Cittadella, another little walled city built by the Paduans in the 
13th century, and by Castelfranco, celebrated as the birthplace 
of the great Venetian painter Giorgione, one of whose finest 
works is preserved in the 18th-century cathedral. From Castel 
franco, or from Treviso, road and railway lead directly to the 
modern industrial port of Mestre and thence of Venice or to 
Padua. 

Padua, the first considerable city of the Venetian plain, must 
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always be dear to the hearts of all lovers of Italian painting 
as being the home of the incomparable Mantegna. Mantegna s 
works are scattered over Italy and the world, and the one 
magnificent example of his art at Padua - his frescoes in the 
church of the Eremitani - largely perished in 1945; perhaps 
the greatest single loss to Italy of the 1940-45 war. Other 
painters, principally of the Venetian School, are well repre 
sented in the Civic Museum, the Oratory of St. George and 
the School of St. Anthony. But the most celebrated paintings 
of Padua are the frescoes of the Florentine Giotto in the chapel 
of the Scrovegni, which fortunately survived the fighting of 
1945. 

Padua, once a Roman city, rose again to importance in the 
early Middle Ages as a self-governing city-state and enjoyed a 
further century of independence under the native dynasty of 
De Carrara, before coming for four hundred years under Vene 
tian rule. Even before the Venetian conquest the Venetian in 
fluence was present, as may be seen from the astonishing out 
lines of Padua s greatest building, the Basilica of St. Anthony. 
St. Anthony was the principal follower of St. Francis of Assisi 
and died near Padua in 1231; and as the patron saint of lost 
property deserves the devotion of all travellers. The architecture 
of his basilica is a fantastic combination of the Gothic of Lom- 
bardy with the oriental of Venice; the interior contains a re 
markable collection of works of art; and in the square outside 
stands one of Donatello s most famous statues. Among other 
survivals from Padua s mediaeval period is the Palazzo deila 
Ragione, rebuilt in Venetian times, with a hall reputed to have 
the largest roof unsupported by columns in Europe. Of the 
Venetian period are the Palazzo del Capitanio, the seat of the 
Venetian governors, and the adjacent Loggia del Maggior Con- 
siglio, an elegant building of the Renaissance. Two other ec 
clesiastical buildings, much resembling each other in their plain 
brick fagades and oriental cupolas, deserve a notice, the cathe 
dral and the church of S. Giustina. But for all its artistic 
attractions Padua is chiefly celebrated as a home of learning; 
its university, founded in 1238, ranks still amongst the most 
highly respected in Europe; and its anatomical theatre, the 
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oldest in existence, may still be seen. Nor should the foreigner 
fail to visit its early 19th-century Cafe Pedrocchi, one of the 
most historic in Italy. 

South-west of Padua, in the middle of the plain, is the small 
range of the Euganean hills. Here are the Benedictine Abbey 
of Paglia with some interesting cloisters, and the fashionable 
watering-place of Abano Terme, specializing in treatments for 
rheumatics. The road and railway to Verona skirt a somewhat 
similar group of hills, the Monte Berici; at their northern end 
is the city of Vicenza. 

The history of Vicenza is the history of Padua, except that 
before coming under Venetian rule it had, about a century 
earlier, been conquered by the Delia Scala dynasty of Verona. 
The great tower of the castle built by the Delia Scalas still 
survives; and the city retains an astonishingly beautiful collec 
tion of mediaeval buildings (for example the Casa Longhi and 
the war-damaged Palazzo da Schio) which could alone suffice 
to make it an outstanding place. But the greatest glory of 
Vicenza attaches to a later and more sophisticated age. There 
are cities whose character is linked with a single name, and 
Vicenza is the city of Andrea Palladio, the famous 1 6th-century 
architect who was born and died here. Some of his work we 
have already seen in Venice, but many of his finest buildings 
are in his native city. To Englishmen he must always be an 
object of gratitude and affection. There is perhaps no more 
striking episode in architectural history than the visit paid by 
Lord Burlington to Vicenza in 1719. His lordship, who was ac 
companied on his travels by an escort of English architects, not 
only acquired a large collection of Palladio s original designs, 
but on his return imported the Palladian style into England all 
complete; and for fifty years thereafter no self-respecting mem 
ber of the Whig party built in any other. Thus it is that many 
of the grandest English buildings (for example, the Horse 
Guards) spring almost literally from the genius of this 16th- 
century native of Vicenza. 

In the works of Palladio, and of his contemporary Vignola, 
Italian architecture probably realized its finest achievements. 
These late 16th-century masters had absorbed the art pf th$ 
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Renaissance and pointed the way to, without themselves be 
coming involved in, the art of the baroque. Their achievement 
is well exemplified in the so-called Basilica, Palladio s most 
famous building in Vicenza, with its finely spaced columns 
and pilasters and its two storeys of great arcades. The most 
interesting of his buildings is perhaps the Olympic Theatre, the 
first covered theatre constructed since Roman times, which 
still retains its fixed scenic background painted in architectural 
perspective. Among his many other noteworthy buildings may 
be mentioned the Loggia del Capitanio, the Porto-Barbaran 
Palace; his own house (Casa del Palladio) and the Palazzo 
Chiericati which now houses a museum of archaeology and 
Venetian paintings. 

Outside the city on the foothills is the Basilica of Monte Be- 
rico, in various architectural styles, with a fine view from a 
point close by. Here also is the Villa Valmarana, finely fres 
coed by Tiepolo, and Palladio s famous Villa Capra. To see 
this latter villa, generally knowns as the Rotonda, it is scarcely 
necessary to come to Vicenza, since it may be seen almost 
literally reproduced by Lord Burlington at Chiswick. 

It would, however, be a pity to come to Vicenza without 
making some attempt to explore the villas of the surrounding 
countryside. Eight miles from Vicenza the large and splendid 
Villa Cordellina at Montecchio Maggiore has by the philan 
thropy of a millionaire of Milan been rescued from dereliction 
and magnificently restored. And there survive a few which 
now look as if they had never lost their patrician character; 
the Villa Barbaro at Maser, the Villa Badoer at Fratta Polesine 
near Rovigo, the Villa Proviene at Lonedo near Vicenza, the 
Villa Dona dalle Rose at Valsanzibio near Padua. Near Verona 
is the extraordinary Villa Sarego of S. Sofia di Pedemonte; and 
far to the east at Passariano near Udine is the Villa Manin, 
the most tragic of all both in its past and in its present; here 
in 1797 Napoleon liquidated the Venetian republic; here in 
1960, in what is described as the largest and most impressive 
of all the Venetian villas, the palatial rooms are now used for 
storing grain. 

Verona, situate on the river Adige thirty miles west of Vi- 
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cenza, is, after Milan and Venice, the most interesting city of 
Northern Italy and contains finer ancient Roman remains than 
any other city of the northern plain. At all periods of history 
since the early Roman it has been an important place, attaining 
its greatest splendour in the 14th century under its native dyna 
sty of the Delia Scalas. Cangrande Delia Scala, greatest of the 
line, contrived by ceaseless warfare to conquer a considerable 
territory; but the power of Verona could not withstand the 
double pressure of the Viscontis of Milan and the Republic of 
Venice, and the city finally fell, like Vicenza, under Venetian rule. 

The Roman forum is preserved in the centre of the city in 
the picturesque Piazza dell Erbe. Also surviving from Roman 
times are an amphitheatre, a theatre, an arch and a city gate. 
None of these, except the interior of the amphitheatre, is well 
preserved; but the city gate, known as the Porta dei Borsari, 
gives a high idea of Roman urban architecture, and for those 
whose journey is confined to Northern Italy all these Roman 
survivals are well worthy of a visit. Next in date are several 
romanesque churches, of the 1 1th to the 13th century, some of 
them built, not altogether pleasingly, in alternate red and white 
bands of brick and stone. Among these is the cathedral; but the 
finest of them is S. Zeno, with a fagade of exceptional dig 
nity, flanked on one side by a massive ancient tower and on 
the other by a slender campanile, and containing over the high 
altar a celebrated triptych of Mantegna. The cloisters of S. Zeno, 
also in red and white, are equally worthy of visit. Of the period 
of the Delia Scalas, their ancient palace (now the Prefecture) 
still survives and also the fine Castel Vecchio by the river-side; 
while the famous Scala bridge, destroyed in 1945, has since 
been miraculously rebuilt. The most striking memorials of the 
family are, however, the so-called Arches of the Scalas, near 
the church of S. Maria Antica; these are a series of tombs 
mostly executed in a riot of florid Gothic. Among the later 
Gothic churches S. Anastasia is outstanding. 

The Shakespearean associations of Verona give it a special 
claim to the notice of Englishmen; and the legendary house 
and tomb of Juliet may still be seen. In the realm of art, 
Verona was the home of a distinguished school of the early 
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Renaissance whose fresco works may be studied in the Church 
of SS. Nazaro e Celso. It was also the birthplace of and gave 
its name to one of the great painters of the Venetian School, 
Paul Veronese; most of his work was done at Venice and 
Mantua, but a few fine pictures still survive here, for instance, 
in the church of S. Giorgio Maggiore. There is a good mus 
eum of Venetian painting in the Castel Vecchio. Other famous 
natives of Verona were the architects Fra Giocondo of the 15th 
and Sanmicheli of the 16th century. Fra Giocondo s Loggia 
del Consiglio may still be seen in the picturesque Piazza dei 
Signori; while Sanmicheli is represented by two fine city gates 
and by a number of fine palaces, among which those of 
Bevilacqua and Canossa are outstanding. Other objects of inter 
est in Verona are the fine woodwork in the church of S. 
Maria in Organo and the frescoes already mentioned in the 
church of SS, Nazaro e Celso. 

South of Verona are the famous battlefields of the 19th- 
century wars of Italian independence; Goito (1848), Solferino 
and San Martino (1859), and Custozza (1866). South-eastwards 
from Verona the river Adige flows into the flat Venetian plain. 
From Legnago, on the northern bank, an interesting excursion 
may be made to Montagnana, and to the small cities of Arqua 
and Este, situate in the southern spurs of the Euganean hills. 
Montagnana is one of the finest surviving walled towns of 
Europe. Arqua is celebrated as the last. refuge of Petrarch, 
who died here in 1374 and whose house and tomb may still 
be seen. Este is a picturesque and interesting little place, famous 
for a large collection of Roman and pre-Roman remains. Mag 
nificent walls of the mediaeval castle survive, and there are 
also some fine villas, in one of which Byron and Shelley lodged 
in the autumn of 1817. Further on, south of the Adige, are 
the agricultural centres of Rovigo and Adria, in the district of 
the Polesine, the alluvial tract between the Adige and the Po, 
the redemption of which as agricultural land is no little tribute 
to the Venetian and the modern Italian engineers. Adda, once 
a Roman port, is now a modest agricultural centre fifteen miles 
from the sea; beyond it are the great flat islands enclosed 
in the delta of the Po. 
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A main road and railway run from Venice through Rovigo 
and Ferrara to Bologna; but a more romantic journey is by 
the new Via Romea through the region of lakes and low-lying 
marshes east of Ferrara. Here has been undertaken one of the 
great reclamation schemes of Europe and the Grande Boni- 
fica Ferr^rese does honour to the Estes no less than to the 
engineers of modern Italy. A great lowland area, once abandon 
ed to the mosquito, has thus become an intensive agricultural 
zone, the most important in Italy for the production of sugar- 
beet. Passing the endless canals, dykes and sluices, one must 
again pay tribute to the intelligence and persistence of Italians 
in the reclamation of their soil. At the very extremity of this 
zone, situate in what must once have been utter solitude among 
the marshes, stands the romantic ex-Benedictine Abbey of Pom- 
posa, which by reason of its campanile, the earliest known 
building in the romanesque style, has been called the mother 
of European architecture. Further south is Comacchio, like 
Chioggia a city of canals, and in inspiration almost more Dutch 
than Italian. Comacchio is famous for its vast lagoons, the 
"Valli di Comacchio", which stretch eastward to the sea and 
south to the river Reno. An elaborate method of fishing, 
followed for centuries, is still practised here in the winter 
and it is interesting to watch the operations by which the many 
eels and other fishes are extracted from the shallow waters. 

No countryside could be less inspiring than the area between 
the Comacchio and the Apennines. Something of the hard 
bitten temper of the people of the Romagna has imposed itself 
on their native soil. Straight lines of pollarded poplars or 
willows planted at regular intervals cut up the flat countryside 
into an endless panorama of strip cultivation. But it is perhaps 
the trees themselves which most depress the spirit. Jutting out 
at a graceless angle from the stunted trunks are short poles 
which support the vines trailing ingloriously across the plain. 
And the farmhouses are built with an economy of grace and 
space which is the more offensive from the obvious signs of 
prosperity - the droves of chickens and ducks, turkeys and 
pigs - which surround them. 
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From this depressing propect it is a welcome and unexpected 
change to reach the city of Ravenna. For Ravenna is unique 
in Italy, and in the Western world. To outward appearance it 
is an undistinguished, rather down-at-heel, market town. Yet it 
still preserves in surprising condition memorials of a greatness 
achieved at a time when all Europe, Constantinople excepted, 
was submerged in what historians know as the Dark Ages. A 
change beyond imagination has since transformed the natural 
features of the place. The city was then, an earlier Venice, 
built in a lagoon on a series of islands on foundations of piles; 
southwards, a long causeway between lines of houses, led to a 
second city, Classis, the great naval base of the Roman Adri 
atic fleet. Fifteen centuries of soil washed down from the Apen 
nines have for ever submerged lagoon, causeway and naval 
station beneath the cultivation that we see to-day; the sea itself 
has retired to a distance of some four miles from the city; 
while the floors of the ancient buildings have to be sought 
many feet below the level of the modern streets. But in the 
5th century of our era Ravenna was an obvious haven for 
a weak government; and in the year A.D. 403 it was chosen 
as his imperial capital by Honorius, Roman Emperor of the 
West. 

It is to his sister, the Empress Galla Placidia, that we are 
indebted for the earliest relics of ancient splendour. Several 
churches founded by her (for instance, S. Giovanni Evangclista, 
S. Agata, S. Francesco) may still be seen in good preservation; 
but her greatest memorial is her own tomb. This modest con 
struction, which from the exterior might be mistaken for a 
potting shed in a mid-Victorian kitchen garden, contains within 
it some of the loveliest mosaic work in the world. Below an 
arched ceiling of deep blue mosaic dotted with golden stars 
are mosaic pictures of the Good Shepherd and the early 
Christian symbols of the Evangelists. In front of us stand the 
sarcophagi of the Empress and of the two Emperors that were 
her husband and her brother; the only tombs of the Caesars, 
it is said, that are still to be se&i in their original resting- 
places, But to appreciate the charm of this small interior (the 
dimensions are only 49 by 41 feet) it is necessary to imagine 
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the quality of the light, a bright sunlight filtered indirectly 
through narrow alabaster windows, in which we see it. Gazing 
upon these early Christian symbols, it is difficult not to be 
moved by the thought of these last Romans, clinging to the 
new religion which might save their souls in the after life, 
clinging also to a civilization which the new religion could not 
save. 

For Ravenna, like the rest of Italy, was soon overrun by 
the Gothic invaders, under the greatest of whom, Theodoric, 
it continued as a capital city. Of Theodoric s time is the church 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo, which with its mosaic representations 
of the cities of Ravenna and Classis is in some respects the 
most interesting of Ravenna s relics. Theodoric also has his tomb 
near by in the form of a remarkable decagonal stone structure 
roofed with a 250-ton block of solid stone. After Theodoric 
came the Byzantines who established here their Exarchs or 
Viceroys and under the Emperor Justinian achieved the build 
ing and decoration of the fine cathedral baptistery and of the 
church of S. Vitale. 

S. Vitale is the greatest of Ravenna s monuments and its 
mosaic decorations are unrivalled in Italy except by those at 
Palermo and Monreale. Apart from a large quantity of re 
ligious subjects, there are here preserved the finest surviving^ 
representations of the Byzantine Court, in the form of two 
mosaic scenes respectively depicting the Emperor Justinian and 
the Empress Theodora, each with a suitable company of cour 
tiers. Other relics of Ravenna s ancient greatness are to be seen 
in the contents of the adjacent museum; in the singular round 
or square brick towers of the city churches; and also in the 
multitude of huge stone sarcophagi, dating from the 5th to the 
8th centuries, which lie about the churches and even the town. 
Most noteworthy of these is perhaps the sarcophagus of the 
Exarch Isaac, the "Great Ornament of Armenia", who died 
in the city in A.D. 642. One would be interested to read the 
terms of official greetings exchanged between the Great 
Ornament and our own contemporary kings, Cynegils of Wessex 
or Ceadwalia of Northumbria; but these, if ever despatched, 
have, like many other Byzantine relics, disappeared. 
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Ravenna acquired a new celebrity in the Middle Ages as the 
last refuge of the poet Dante, whose modest 18th-century tomb 
may still be seen. Later came the Venetians, who imported 
Renaissance artists such as the Lombardo brothers, with 
results that many be seen in the effigy of Guidarello in the 
museum; in a multitude of monastic cloister; and in the de 
lightful loggia of the monastery of Porto. The three centuries 
of papal rule which preceded the unification of 1860 left some 
attractive city gates and the fine baroque facade of the church 
of the S. Maria in Porto. Ravenna s most celebrated resident 
during this period was Lord Byron, who spent two years here 
after the Napoleonic wars; attracted less, it would seem, by 
Byzantine architecture than by the charms of Teresa Guiccioli, 
daughter of a local count. 

Along the sea-coast near Ravenna stand the relics of the 
celebrated Pineta or pine forest of which sufficient still remains 
for a pleasant excursion. And southwards, on the road to 
Rimini, in the marshy countryside, is the Basilica of S. Apol- 
linare in Classe, the sole relic of the town of Classis and the 
greatest of Ravenna churches. It also contains magnificent 
mosaics and stands in a grandeur which would be solitary but 
for the erection, in close proximity to it, of a large factory 
for the processing of sugar-beet. 

North of Rimini, across the Rubicon, begins that remarkable 
shore-line, extending past Rimini to Riccione, which by the 
softness of its sand and the gentleness of its slope has made the 
Rimini area one of the most popular sea-bathing resorts of the 
Adriatic. Rimini itself is an ancient and historic town, and has 
made an impressive recovery from the damage sustained in the 
fighting of 1944. Here are a Roman bridge and Roman arch; 
this arch marking the point of junction of the Via Flaminia from 
Rome and the Via Aemilia, leading hence to Bologna and Milan. 
But Rimini s chief glory is the Malatesta temple, a magnifi 
cent building successfully blending Gothic and Classical archi 
tecture and designed by the local Duke Sigismondo Malatesta 
in honour of his mistress. Beyond Rimini lies Riccione, the 
former summer resort of the Mussolini family and now of 
innumerable other families. More remarkable is San Marino, 
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the little republic ten miles up in the hills from Rimini, which 
has preserved its independence through all the unifying proces 
ses of Italian history and is still ruled by two Regents elected 
half-yearly. Its dominating feature is a precipitous mountain 
crowned with three towers, around the base of which the little 
villages of the republic are spread. The capital, San Marino, 
itself is but a village and is not in truth of much interest except 
for a brief tour of its government building. This has displayed 
on its interior walls the records of the history and the tributes 
to the traditions of the republic, including a highly courteous 
message from Mr. Abraham Lincoln. Behind the village one 
may climb up to enjoy the magnificent view from the mountain 
crest and to examine the towers and crenellated battlements, 
which somehow are less suggestive of mediaeval warfare than 
of a film setting by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

From the arch of Rimini an almost straight road leads 
through the Romagna to Bologna and to Milan. Built in 187 
B.C. by the Roman consul whose name it still bears, and paral 
leled by the railway, it follows closely the foothills of the Apen 
nines and is inevitably a road of one-sided views; and the towns 
of the Romagna, which it passes, such as Cesena and Forli, 
are not of outstanding interest. Cesena contains the famous 
library of the Malatestas, with a charming interior sub 
stantially unaltered . since the 15th century. Forli was the 
birthplace of the celebrated painter Melozzo da Forii, whose 
finest works are in the Vatican, though one picture attributed 
to him is preserved in the local museum. But the Forli of to-day 
suggests a very different inspiration. A certain hardness of out 
line, a more than natural spruceness of streets and buildings, 
reveal both the spirit of the Romagna and the fact that Forli 
was under the Fascists a specially favoured town. For the capital 
of the province in which Mussolini was born and later lived could 
not be left to take the pot-luck of the ordinary provincial cap 
ital. The most substantial piece of rehabilitation was perhaps the 
transformation of the immense and semi-derelict 17th-century 
Paolucci palace into the seat of the provincial government; and 
no lover of late Fascist interior decoration should fail to pene 
trate into the state apartments on the first floor of this build- 
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ing. Opposite stands the cathedral, rebuilt in neoclassic style; 
and near by is the main square, whose distinction is due prim 
arily to the 12th-century red-brick tower of the church of 
San Mercuriale. 

In the Rabbi valley south of Forli lies Predappio, where, 
on the 29th July 1883, Mussolini was born. His birthplace 
which, in recent years, had been displayed so as to emphasize 
the rude hardship of his youth, may still be seen, but the interior 
effect is largely lost owing to the wooden furniture having been 
used as firewood by Polish troops in 1944. High above the 
village, on which money also appears to have been freely lav 
ished, stands the castellated Rocca delle Caminate, the summer 
residence of the Duce in his years of power; a juxtaposition 
conveniently arranged for moralizing on the vicissitudes of 
poverty and fame, 

Other and less political excursions may be taken from the 
Aemilian way into the Apennines. From Forli, as from Rimini 
and Cesena, and further on from Faenza and Imola, roads 
lead over the mountains to Arezzo or Florence; but the moun 
tain scenery is on the whole disappointing. The best road is 
perhaps that from Cesena to Arezzo, passing Mercato 
Saraceno, with some Mussolini tombs, and Sarsina, an ancient 
Roman station with a few well-preserved Roman remains. 

Faenza, another typical town of the Romagna, had the dis 
tinction in the 14th century of being sacked by the English 
condottiere Sir John Hawkwood; it subsequently became famous 
for its faience or china manufacture, an interesting collection 
of which is on display in the Museum. More attractive is Imola, 
with a wcll-laid-out square surrounded with pleasant arcades. 
Here we leave the Romana and continue by a straight road to 
the great city of Bologna. 

It is the two leaning towers, respectively 320 and 163 feet 
high, which dominate the centre of the town and are in effect 
its symbols. These are the most striking reminders of the tur 
bulent history of Bologna in the Middle Ages, and make neces 
sary a reference to those tiresome but inescapable parties, the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines. Their feuds during more than a 
hundred years provided the excuse for innumerable conflicts, 
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ranging from the riots and revolutions within a single city to 
full-dress inter-city warfare, paralleling or supporting the larger- 
scale operations of the Popes and Emperors themselves. In all 
this melee Bologna played a leading part, and the history of 
the times is loud with the noise of expeditions sent to chastise 
the smaller Ghibclline towns or of messages of defiance flung 
down before marauding Emperors. The greatest triumph of 
the Bolognese was probably the capture of King Enzio, son 
of the Emperor Frederick II, and in the centre of the town 
the castle may still be seen in which the unfortunate youth, in 
spite of many imperial threats and some paternal grovelling, 
spent a lifetime of imprisonment. Other and less forbidding 
survivals of this period are the churches of S. Francesco, now 
rebuilt, and S. Stefano; the former a dignified structure of early 
Gothic, the latter a curious assemblage of half a dozen edifices 
of varying mediaeval styles. But the greatest mediaeval monu 
ment of Bologna is the church of S. Petronio, in the principal 
square. This was designed by the ambitious Bolognese to be 
the world s largest church; but in the process of building en 
thusiasm flagged, and what we see now is but a fraction of the 
intended whole. It is even so enormous, but is also an enormity; 
presenting on the exterior some fine 15th-century sculpture 
on a vast unfinished rough brick facade and inside a dull red 
vision of large Gothic arches supported on painted pillars, and 
of side walls and chapels most unsuitably adorned with the 
embellishments of a later age. 

The Bentivogli family were the local dynasty of Bologna 
in the 15th century, and their beautiful tomb-chapel survives 
in the church of S. Giacomo Maggiore. It is easy to imagine 
the mortification and bitterness of this proud city when the 
circumstances of the early 1 6th century compelled submission 
to Caesar Borgia and the Popes. Yet the relics of the three 
centuries of papal rule are perhaps the pleasantest in the city; 
and it is impossible not to walk along the arcaded streets lined 
with graceful classical palaces without feeling that in these ages 
the native talents of its people were being put to better use. Some 
such palaces, such as the Bevilacqua, still of the Bentivogli 
period, and the Malvasia, are indeed worthy of a special visit. 
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At Bologna died St. Dominic, the mediaeval founder of the 
Dominican Order; and in the church which bears his name is 
his splendid tomb-chapel of early 17th-century date. This was 
the greatest period in the artistic history of Bologna, made 
famous in the realm of painting by the names of the Caracci, 
Domenichino, Guido Reni and Guercino. The city possesses an 
exceptionally fine picture gallery, the pride of which is Raphael s 
Ecstasy of Saint Cecilia, but in which the school of Bologna is 
also profusely represented. Lovers of museums may also be 
recommended to visit the Civic Museum, where is a collection 
of Roman and pre-Roman antiquities, among the finest in Italy. 

Yet when all is seen, we may agree that there are better things 
in Bologna than sightseeing. For it is, par excellence in Italy, 
the home of learning and the home of good eating. Its uni 
versity has been famous for centuries, and many a pleasant 
afternoon could be spent wandering round its courts and 
buildings and also round the bookshops in the adjacent streets. 
Better still could be some pleasant evenings spent in the small 
but spirited restaurants; for cooking is a local art which its 
devotees never tire of parading for a visitor s benefit. 

Immediately to the south of the city, on a low hill, is the 
church of S. Michele in Bosco, from the terrace of which a fine 
panorama of the city can be seen. A more exhausting pilgrim 
age is that from the south-western gate along the three-mile brick 
corridor which leads up to the church of the Madonna di San 
Luca. From here we can see not only the city but also a good 
vieuw of the Apennines. From Bologna the new autostrada 
and three older roads cross the Apennines to Florence, but the 
motorist may find more attractive the road from Modena to 
Pistoia through the forest and pass of the Abetone, with fine 
views of Monte Cimone, highest of the Northern Apennine 
peaks; while the railway, with the aid of a twelve-mile tunnel, 
takes one from Bologna to Florence in less than the hour. West 
of Bologna, in the foothills of the mountains, is Vignola which 
gives its name to the great architect; northwards, across the 
plain, lies Cento, the birthplace of the painter Guercino, a few 
of whose pictures are in the local gallery. Hence, through lush 
cultivation, we may return to the Po valley at Ferrara. 
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The Principalities, the Lombard Cities and Milan 



IN the political transformation which took place during the 
period of the Renaissance four principalities of North-eastern 
Italy, Ferrara, Modena, Mantua and Parma, contrived to 
preserve their independence against the triple pressure of 
Spain, Venice and the Popes. Ruled by families devoted to 
architecture and the arts, embellished through the centuries 
by the expenditure of their local rulers, these cities survive as 
uniquely interesting examples of the style and taste of the 
later Italian princeling, commemorating the glory of the dyn 
asties of Este, Gonzaga and Farnese. 

Ferrara, the first of these cities, must be ever memorable 
for the glorious house of Este. For three centuries, from the 
14th to the 17th, they were her rulers, and a remarkable 
succession of enlightened princes made Ferrara famous for 
music, printing and the arts. The atrophy which supervened after 
the eventual conquest by the Popes, though yielding now to 
modern development, is still noticeable; and gardens and empty 
spaces still occupy part of the area of the city of the Estes. This 
is divided, rather sharply, into two quarters, the Old and the 
New; and the New Quarter, initiated about the year 1500, is 
remarkable as an early example of a town-planning based on 
the principle (apparently overlooked during a thousand years 
of European history) that a straight line is the shortest route 
between two points. 

Looking on to the large cross-street which divides the two 
quarters is the great moated Castle of the Estes, an imposing 
fortified structure of the Early Renaissance. Close by, in the 
Old Quarter, are two fine mediaeval buildings, the Palazzo 
Comunale and the Cathedral, the latter having a facade of 
mixed romanesque and Gothic. Some fine Renaissance palaces 
survive in this quarter, such as the Palazzina di Marfisa and 
the Palazzo di Ludovico. Specially celebrated is the Schifanoia, 
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a palace of the Estes, a building, as its name implies, of such 
delight as to banish the cares of the world. Welcome must it 
have been to some of its occupants, as for instance to Lucrezia 
Borgia, who, at the age of 22, after three previous ventures 
hi marriage, was packed off by her father Pope Alexander VI 
to marry Duke Alfonso of Este. This palace is now the seat 
of a very interesting museum, but the interior is worth a visit 
for the sake of the fine frescoes by artists of the Ferrara 
school. A good picture gallery, largely devoted to the same 
school, is housed in the Palazzo del Diamante, the principal 
ornament of the New Quarter. This palace, of exquisite 
Renaissance style, has a facade made remarkable by its 12,600 
blocks of stone, each carved as a diamond pointing towards the 
beholder. Further on is the ancient Certosa, now transformed 
into the City Cemetery, with the attractive Renaissance Church 
of S. Cristoforo sadly damaged in 1945. 

The Estes of Ferrara finally lost their principality to the 
Popes, but a branch of the family (one of whom, Mary of 
Modena, was the mother of the Old Pretender) continued in 
possession of the adjacent Duchy of Modena, to which we 
may now proceed. Included in this Duchy were Mirandola and 
Carpi, once the sovereign cities of the Pico and Pio families. In 
the church of S. Francesco at Mirandola are some of the tombs 
of the Picos; though apparently not that of Count John Pico, 
an eminent 15th-century philosopher who proved the divinity 
of Christ by his study of the secrets of the heavenly bodies and 
Jewish theosophy and set forth for public disputation in Rome 
a list of nine hundred questions in philosophy and theology, 
a disputation which the authorities were probably wise to ban. 
There were also learned members of the Pio family, whose 
castle survives at Carpi, together with a magnificent main 
square. 

Modena preserved its individual history until 1859 and is 
suitably endowed with the apparatus of a capital. Its enormous 
palace built by the Estes is, unusually in Italy, of late 17th-cen 
tury date and of somewhat ponderous style, and has for some 
time been used as a military academy. The Estes have be 
queathed to Modena also an interesting art gallery, once the 
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finest in Italy; now housed in an elegant 18th-century building 
containing also the famous library of the Estes. But the pride 
of the city is its cathedral, a distinguished romanesque affair, 
the first of several similar cathedrals in adjacent towns. As we 
admire the great pillars and round arches of the interior, it is 
impossible not to regret the Italian urge for decoration; by 
English eyes, buildings of this type, like our own Norman 
cathedrals, should be seen in their naked majesty and not under 
the paintings of a later and not always sympathetic age. But 
this reproach cannot attach to the fine exterior nor to the 
magnificent cathedral tower, known as the Ghirlandaia, which 
dominates the city. 

Reggio Emilia, another town formerly included in the Duchy, 
is now a provincial capital, important chiefly for the manu 
facture of railway equipment. It is known in Italian history as 
the birthplace of the modern Italian flag, first proclaimed here 
in 1797 in the hall of the Communal Palace. Reggio does not 
offer much to detain the traveller; but there are a few respect 
able churches, especially the fine Madonna della Ghiara, built 
in the form of a Greek cross in the late 16th century. From 
Reggio ardent papalists may be recommended to make the 
excursion some twenty miles into the mountains, to the castle 
of Canossa, where during three days in the year 1077 the Holy 
Roman Emperor Henry IV knelt in the snow imploring the 
forgiveness of Pope Gregory VII. The castle was then the prop 
erty of the great Countess Matilda of Tuscany, one of the chief 
pillars of the mediaeval papacy, but little of the building of her 
time is to be seen to-day. 

From Reggio we may travel northwards across the plain 
to the former Duchy of Mantua, noticing on the way the village 
of Gonzaga, which gave its name to a famous family, and 
San Benedetto Po, the burial-place of the Countess Matilda. 
Mantua was renowned in Roman times as the birthplace of 
Virgil, but it is to the Gonzaga family that it owes its present- 
day attraction. The situation of the city could hardly be more 
romantic, or more unhealthy. The river Mincio here expands 
into a string of lakes which surround the city on three sides; 
* and the first view of Mantua should be from the direction 
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of Venice or Verona, from the great causeway which divides 
the lakes. Hence, looking across the placid waters, we see the 
vast range of buildings which make up the palace of the 
Gonzagas. This is, except for the Vatican and Caserta, the 
largest palace of Italy; and is also, except for the Pitti Palace 
in Florence, the greatest in artistic interest. More than once 
abandoned to dereliction, the fabric and its principal treasures 
have been preserved and restored in Napoleonic and in modern 
times and now constitute one of the outstanding monuments 
of Northern Italy. 

The glory of the Gonzagas dates from a certain day in the 
year 1328 when Luigi Gonzaga succeeded in supplanting his 
brother-in-law Rinaldo Bonacolsi in the lordship of Mantua; 
an incident commemorated in a painting preserved in the place. 
The palace of the Bonacolsi itself survives and its crenellated 
facade looks down with forlorn dignity on to the Piazza Sordello; 
other buildings of the Bonacolsi being subsequently incorpor 
ated in the later constructions of their supplanters. Earliest of 
the Gonzaga buildings is the great machicolated Castle of 
St. George near the lake-side, its gaunt, crude exterior conceal 
ing an elegant courtyard of later inspiration. All these buildings 
were subsequently surrounded or connected by the elaborate 
constructions of the later Gonzaga Dukes. The decoration of 
the earlier buildings was largely entrusted to Mantegna and 
the design of the later buildings to Giulio Romano, the pupil 
of Raphael; and seldom have there been two happier choices. 
Thanks to the Gonzagas, Mantua provides a small museum of 
Mantegna, and the world can possess few more striking frescoes 
than those executed by him in the Sala degli Sposi in the Castle 
of St. George. Of the extensions built or planned by Giulio, 
Romano, there should be mentioned the Court of the Caval- 
lerizza, with the magnificent windows and columns of its interior 
facades. The complete tour of this palace is sufficiently long 
to be exhausting, but its works of art certainly so not lack 
variety, ranging as they do from the delicate inlaid wooden 
ceilings of the Renaissance to the exhibitions of Greek and Ro 
man sculpture, to miniature apartments specially built for the 
dwarfs of the Court and to the great suites of halls redecorated 
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in 18th-century or Napoleonic times with chandeliers, alle 
gorical paintings and even grottoes. 

Not content with all this splendour, the Gonzagas com 
missioned Giulio Romano to build at Mantua two further pal 
aces, both of which survive. The first of these, the Palazzo Col- 
leredo, now the Law Courts, has a magnificent fagade of three 
storeys; including a first floor of balconies and pedimented 
windows divided by pilasters from which spring great caryatids 
carrying a single order to the attic level. The second palace, the 
Palazzo del Te, is regarded as the masterpiece of Giulio Ro 
mano, who not only designed the buildings but also executed 
or designed the greater part of the interior decoration. This 
palace has a lowness of elevation in comparison to the length 
of its fagade which induces a first feeling of disappointment; 
but the detail of the architecture is of a truly Roman grandeur, 
and the interior fittings and frescoes can only be described 
as breath-taking. We enter the Hall of the Horses, and there 
upon ledges and door lintels stand the six favourite horses of 
the Gonzagas; not saddled, it is true, but bridled and ready at 
a sign to leap down from their frescoed background. We enter 
the Hall of the Giants, and as we do so, we feel heaven and 
earth passing away; for surely nothing could survive that cata 
strophic crashing of columns, that crushing of bodies, amidst 
the thunder of the painting. And we enter the Hall of Psyche, 
where in a quieter mood we may watch the nuptial banquet of 
Psyche and Love, languidly surveyed by a camel and an 
elephant 

For all the glory of the Gonzagas, we should not leave 
Mantua without a brief look at its other attractions. These are 
largely centred round the two adjacent squares of the Erbe and 
the Broletto, which retain some attractive mediaeval buildings 
including the quaint circular Rotondo di S. Lorenzo. The 
church of S. Andrea, built in a not very attractive mixture of 
styles, deserves a notice for the tomb of Mantegna; and the 
cathedral, behind a not very happy baroque fagade, preserves 
a fine square rornanesque tower. In this city, which seems as it 
were dedicated to the Gonzagas, it may be sacrilege to look 
for other palaces; but it is difficult to omit a reference to the 
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Canossa palace, particularly for its magnificent staircase, 
or to Giulio Romano s own house, with its beautiful Renaissance 
fagade. Lovers of the picturesque will be rewarded in the 
Garden of Virgil near the lake-side and in the views, redolent 
of Venice, in the languid waters of the Rio or water channel 
which wanders through the city s ancient houses to link the 
surrounding lakes. 

Outside the city an excursion may be made to the singular 
church of S. Maria delle Grazie containing the tombs of the 
Gonzagas. This is a building of late Gothic, subsequently 
redecorated internally with a fantastic exuberance of Spanish 
baroque. More striking still is the experience of exploring the 
remains of Sabbionetta, the model residence of one of the 
Gonzagas a few miles away. Here we have a little town, on a 
single plan, all in correct late 16th-century style; two palaces, 
a theatre, a gallery for antique sculpture and a parish church 
enclosing appropriately the founder s tomb. Sabbionetta is now 
a desert and a memory; but few places in Italy evoke so vividly 
the impressions and scenes of that egotistical age. A few miles 
across the Po, and we are in the former Grand Duchy of Parma. 

At Parma we make our first acquaintance with the great 
Farnese family, who, with their Bourbon descendants, have 
scattered through Italy greater memorials of taste and mag 
nificence than any other Italian family. By way of foretaste 
to Parma we may call on the way at Colorno. now desolate, 
but once the local Versailles, decorated in liveliest rococo for 
the delectation of the grand-ducal family. Parma itself enjoyed 
during the Middle Ages the usual turbulent existence of 
Northern Italian cities: 1 but this came to a sudden end in 1 545, 
when the Emperor Charles V presented it with Piacenza to 
Pope Paul III as a duchy for the Pope s nephew Alexander 

1 In the wars of the Popes and Emperors Parma commonly supported 
the Popes: and the city achieved its greatest triumph during a siege by 
the Emperor Frederick the Second, when in a surprise sortie the Par 
mesan army captured a number of exquisite Mohammedan ladies from 
the Emperor s tents. This was no more than poetic justice, for Frederick 
some years previously had captured a convoy of ecclesiastics, probably 
the nearest papal equivalent of an Imperial harem, 
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Farnese. For two hundred years thereafter the Farncse family, 
gently degenerating, ruled as Grand Dukes of Parma; and on 
the extinction of the male line the duchy passed by marriage 
to a cadet branch of the Bourbons of Spain. The rule of their 
descendants alternated with that of Napoleon, and of his widow 
Marie Louise, but continued ultimately until the union of 
Italy in 1859. 

The Farnese dukes intitiated the construction of the immense 
Pilotta Palace; but neither they nor their successors even 
succeeded in finishing it, and it has in consequence a somewhat 
uncouth air. In the seventeen-thirties the duchy acquired a new 
lease of life with the arrival of those enlightened young princes, 
Charles and Philip of Bourbon. Charles, it is true, after a three- 
year-reign, went off to conquer the Two Sicilies, and having 
done so removed from Parma to Naples the greater part of 
the magnificent Farnese art-collections. But Philip largely 
made up for even this loss; with the aid of his enlightened 
minister Du Tillot he established at Parma a Court of arts and 
letters which became known as the Athens of Italy; and he 
inaugurated the fine collections of pictures and Roman an 
tiquities which have at last been restored to the Pilotta. For 
the Pilotta was damaged in 1945 and its most remarkable 
feature was largely destroyed. This was the immense theatre, 
built by the Farnesi on the first floor of the palace, wholly 
in wood, the auditorium flanked with great wooden equestrian 
statues of two of the grand dukes. 

Parma, however, still boasts another theatre of equal though 
different celebrity. This is the Teatro Regio, built by Marie 
Louise, a performance at which is the gauntlet which must 
traditionally be run by all budding musicians and playwrights 
of Italy. Short of throwing rotten eggs and tomatoes, there are 
almost no lengths to which the audience will not go in the 
cause of musical and dramatic criticism; and the visitor attending 
one of these performances must, at the very least, go armed 
with a book or a newspaper to allay the boredom which he will 
be expected to show during the performance. 

Parma possesses two attractive Renaissance churches, the 
Madonna della Steccata near the theatre, and S. Giovanni 
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Evangelista behind the cathedral. But the great object of archi 
tectural interest here, as at Modena, is the cathedral itself, built 
in a somewhat similar romanesque style. Here we have interior 
paintings by Correggio, a native of the district; and we may 
regret, if they had to be painted at all, that they are not to be 
more clearly seen. Other admirable frescoes by the same hand 
may be seen in the church of S. Giovanni Evangelista, and also 
in the Camera di San Paolo, adjoining the Pilotta; and a number 
of his finest canvases belong to the picture gallery of the Pilotta 
itself. Close to the cathedral is the not less distinguished baptis 
tery, also romanesque and also painted, though the paintings 
here are of a style more nearly contemporary with the archi 
tecture. By way of relief from so much sightseeing one may 
wander across the river through the former garden of the 
Farnesi and admire the 18th-century facade of their Palazzo 
del Giardino. 

The Empress Marie Louise, after the exile of her husband 
to St. Helena, enjoyed an enlightened but unpublicized reign at 
Parma and is said to have greatly improved the amenities of 
the place; and we may notice as an example of her taste the 
great bridge over the river Taro on the Piacenza road, Piacenza, 
which was also included in the duchy, has two fine Farnese 
statues in the main square and has another vast unfinished 
Farnese palace, but otherwise has preserved more of its medi 
aeval municipal buildings, while the cathedral is yet another 
example of the Lombard romanesque style. More striking, 
perhaps, is the ancient church of S. Antonio, flanked by a vast 
Gothic portal of the 14th century. There are also two good 
churches of Renaissance date, S. Sisto and the Madonna di 
Campagna. 

South of Parma and Piacenza lies a vast zone of the Apen 
nines. From Parma a winding road and an anaemic railway 
run through some sixty miles of mountains to Spezia on the 
Ligurian sea; but the immensity of this region is best appreci 
able in the aeroplane from Milan to Rome. A few well-pre 
served mediaeval castles are the principal attraction of this 
remote and seldom visited area. Around them wide areas of 
scrub or forest alternate with zones of barren rock and precar- 
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ious cultivation; the valleys are choked with the muddy ac 
cumulations of eroded soil; and the villages are still mostly 
perched on the hill-tops. From Fidenza, a small town on the 
Parma-Piacenza road, a short valley leads up to Salsomaggiore, 
which after Montecatini is perhaps the greatest of Italian 
inland watering-places. The small town is pleasantly situated 
in the Apennine foothills and contains an abundance of hotels 
and a variety of baths and waters. Also near by is the so-called 
Provincial Park of Piacenza, an attractive region containing 
the site of Velleia, a Roman city once advertised as the Pompeii 
of the north, but the relics of which are best seen in the Museum 
of Parma. For the Italians, though not for visitors, the centre 
of interest in the plain of Piacenza is Cortermaggiore, around 
which has been exploited in recent years a vast field of oil 
and natural gas. 

Piacenza is situated on the south bank of the river Po, and 
is the principal river crossing of the main road and railway 
from Bologna to Milan. Westwards, another main road and 
railway lead between the river and the mountains through 
Voghera to Alessandria and Piedmont. Striking northwards 
from Voghera, we may cross the river and enter the Lomellina, 
the first section of the Lombard plain. This is a rich intensively 
irrigated area, sometimes known as the garden of Italy, with 
many rice-fields. Its principal centre is Mortare, but the most 
interesting town is Vigevano, now industrialized, but still re 
taining impressive relics of the Visconti rulers of Milan. Their 
great 14th-century castle survives and close to it is the large 
and elegant city square- the design of which has been attributed 
alternatively to Leonardo or Bramante. 

Hence we may return to Pavia, situated on the Ticino, 
most gracious of Italian rivers, here crossed by a remarkable 
covered bridge built to replace the original bridge destroyed 
in 1 944. The city of Pavia is so much overshadowed by its more 
celebrated Certosa, that few ever trouble to visit it; but it is a 
pleasant and interesting place, with a famous university and 
several attractive squares and palaces. Here is another Vis 
conti castle with a harmonious Gothic fagade of the period. 
Among the churches the church of the Carmine is of some- 
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what similar date and style; much more remarkable are the 
earlier churches of S. Pietro in Ciel d Oro and S. Michele. S. 
Pietro in Ciel d Oro contains the tomb of St. Augustine; while 
S. Michele is an outstanding example of 11th-century stone 
work, the carvings of which must be one of the finest sur 
viving examples of early Lombard art. The Certosa, which 
lies some four miles from the city on the road to Milan, is in 
comparison a rather vulgar affair, being a huge pile of late 
Gothic erected in the 14th century by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan. Now a National Monument, with its appendant 
lands devoted to the purposes of agricultural experiment, the 
Certosa has something of the empty air of that mother house 
of all Certosas, the Grande Chartreuse situate in the mountains 
of Savoy. In the days of its prosperity, with each monk oc 
cupying his separate house and garden, it must have been a 
cheerful and indeed a comfortable place; and one feels that our 
British housing authorities might well provide houses for ap 
proved bachelors on these models, omitting possibly the prayer 
chapels of the originals. The great object of interest of the 
Certosa is of course the Chapel, with early Renaissance marble 
facade and richly ornamented interior. The numerous side 
chapels contain, in addition to much fine carving and inlaid 
work, an interesting series of pictures, in particular of Bergog- 
none. Finally it is only right that we should pause to admire the 
founder s tomb. 

From Pavia we may proceed north-eastwards into the heart 
of Lombardy. This region came early under the influence of 
Roman civilization and its modern cities are often direct suc 
cessors of Roman towns. With the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, Lombardy rapidly acquired an individual importance. 
The Lombards, the people from whom it takes its name, im 
migrated into Italy in the Dark Ages, and through in contempo 
rary chronicles they are almost always described with loathing 
and contempt, they founded nevertheless a local dominion and 
laid the foundations of a local tradition which has never wholly 
disappeared. They never seem to have long preserved a settled 
capital, but Pavia, rather than Milan, appears to have been 
generally regarded as the seat of government. With the break- 
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up of the Lombard kingdom and the rise of the power of the 
individual Lombard cities, Milan soon took the lead; but 
through all the political permutations of eleven centuries the 
periods were few and short when Lombardy could feel secure 
from wars and civil strife. The rivalries of the Lombard cities, 
becoming involved with the larger rivalries of Popes and Em 
perors, developed in the Middle Ages into the furious conflicts 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines. More than once, in these des 
perate centuries, a city was wholly destroyed, only to rise again 
to new prosperity and power. The rule of the Visconti family 
of Milan inaugurated a period of unity and independence, and 
the period of their dominion may be regarded as the greatest 
age in the history of Lombardy. But not even the Visconti rule 
was able to preserve peace, and with the increasing interference 
of outside Powers Lombardy became for some four centuries 
the cockpit of Europe. The defeat and capture of Francis I 
at Pavia in 1525 confirmed the Spanish preponderance to the 
exclusion of the French but did not prevent the subsequent 
French incursions through the centuries, which ceased only 
with the unification of Italy. 

Notwithstanding this constantly unsettled political back 
ground, Lombardy never lost her early primacy in material 
affairs. A continuing prosperity, based on a flourishing agri 
culture and on an active spirit of commercial and industrial 
enterprise, maintained the fame and importance of the region 
and ensured for it also a vast artistic heritage. The Lombard 
cities are thus not only museums of art and architecture, they 
are, also, to use the language of modern jargon, the most pro 
gressive of Italian cities. Modern industry has made here its 
greatest impression, and the variety and quantity of Lombard 
manufactures may be considered astonishing in a country which 
was long without the raw materials of coal and oil. Nor has 
this industrial development impaired the age-long prosperity 
of agriculture, based to-day on an elaborate system of irri 
gation and intensive cultivation, divided and subdivided by the 
endless lines of poplars to which Lombardy has given its name. 

Through this characteristic countryside we may travel first 
to Belgioioso, to see the beautifully preserved crenellated 
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fagade of the local castle; other specimens of castellar archi 
tecture may be seen near by at S. Colombano and S. Angelo 
Lodigiano. Thence, across parallel streams flowing southwards 
to the Po, we come to Lodi, a town now almost sufficiently 
industrialized to conceal an ancient and historic past. Its most 
splendid relic is the church of the Incoronata, an elegant Re 
naissance structure with an octagonal interior richly decorated 
and containing some good paintings. There is also a cathedral 
of no great attraction; more distinguished is the still surviving 
cathedral or church of S. Bassiano, at Lodi Vecchio, the site 
of the original city destroyed in the mediaeval wars. This 
church is a typical example of the not altogether pleasing Go 
thic style of Lombardy. A more striking building in the same 
style is the cathedral of the adjacent town of Crema, a town, 
like Lodi, with an eventful history; now also, like Lodi, a grow 
ing industrial centre. At the edge of the town, beyond the rail 
way, stands the Sanctuary of S. Maria della Croce, built in a 
style which may also be considered typical of Lombardy. This 
is the bramantesque style, so called after the Renaissance archi 
tect Bramante, who, though not a native of Lombardy, spent 
much of his life in and around Milan and left here a lasting 
impression. A wide circular cupola, ornamented with storeys of 
pillars and arches and surrounded often by miniature domes, is 
the hall-mark of this style, which may strike one as unexpect 
edly remote from much contemporary work of the Renais 
sance and even from much of this master s own work in Rome 
and other parts of Italy. 

Cremona, the second great city of Lombardy, is dominated 
by a single feature, which somehow epitomizes the character 
and history of the city. This is the great tower, or Torrazzo, 
of 13th-century date, which rises to a height of some 350 feet. 
In the convulsions of the Middle Ages it was Cremona, in obsti 
nacy and isolation, which doggedly upheld the cause of the 
Holy Roman Emperors and the Ghibellines. The odds eventu 
ally were too great; the power of the surrounding Guelf cities 
prevailed and Cremona came under the rule of their leading 
member, Milan; but relics still survive, including the Torrazzo, 
to evidence the pride and courage of the independent city. 
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The cathedral, adjoining the Torrazzo, has a beautiful 
arcaded facade added in Renaissance times, but the body of the 
building is, like the Torrazzo, of early mediaeval date, as also 
is the fine rose window incorporated in the facade, A most 
beautiful building of the same period is the baptistery, resem 
bling much the baptistery of Parma, though of plainer and 
perhaps even more attractive exterior. Opposite, completing this 
historic little square, are the Lombard Gothic fronts of the Log 
gia dei Militi and the Communal Palace, the latter being the 
seat of government of the mediaeval Ghibelline rulers of the city. 

Cremona, during the subsequent centuries, underwent many 
vicissitudes, never recovering its independence; but the artistic 
traditions of its citizens endured, and it remains to this day 
a city of attractive, if not sensationally beautiful, buildings, and 
the repository of a considerable collection of works of art. 
Among later mediaeval buildings we may notice the churches 
of S, Luca and S. Agostino; while the Renaissance contributed 
the church of S. Pietro al Po and several palaces, of which the 
Fodri and the Stanga may be considered outstanding for their 
terracotta decoration. In another palace of somewhat later 
date is housed the local museum, containing an exceptionally 
fine collection of local painting. The school of Cremona is not 
regarded as being among the greatest of Italian schools, but 
the works of the Bembo and Campi families, preserved in such 
profusion both in the museum and in the city churches, testify 
that even in their art the Cremonese preserved the tradition 
of a cultured and spirited independence. In the 17th century 
Cremona achieved fame in a new sphere as the home of the 
famous violin-maker Stradivari, some of whose models and 
designs are still here preserved. A last and unexpected work 
of art in this city is the great neo-classical fagade of the church 
of S. Agatha. 

Brescia, the next great Lombard city, is perhaps of all 
Italian cities the most fortunate in its situation, poised as it 
is on the very edge of the Alps at the northern limit of the great 
Lombard plain; on the railway between Venice and Milan 
and within easy reach of Lake Garda and Lake Como. Yet who 
would wish to leave Brescia, for plain or mountain, city or 
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lake? For this is a city of such elegance and refinement of ap 
pearance that even its industries appear humanized. Its ex 
ceptional charm may perhaps be explained as the product of 
the fusion of two artistic traditions, the Lombard and the 
Venetian. For Brescia, geographically and spiritually a Lombard 
city, passed for many centuries under Venetian rule, receiving 
for her adornment the elegancies without the extravaganzas 
of Venetian art. These centuries formed a placid oasis in Bres- 
cian history, which both in earlier and in later times is remark 
able, even among Italian cities, for its ferocities. Nowhere in 
mediaeval times were the quarrels of Guelfs and Ghibellines 
more violent; no city participated with more zeal in the wars 
of Emperors and Popes; and as the power of the surrounding 
states increased, no city was more pertinaciously fought over 
by predatory and ambitious neighbours. With the extinction of 
the Venetian state in Napoleonic times began a new period 
of violence and unrest, which continued until the unification 
of Italy. The Brescians were perhaps the most whole-hearted 
supporters of the Risorgimento movement; and the insurrection 
of 1849, suppressed after desperate fighting by the heavy- 
handed Austrian General Haynau, earned for the city the 
proud title of the Lioness of Italy. 1 

It was not a very happy inspiration of the Fascist regime to 
subject the central zone of this city to a scheme of totalitarian 
replanning. The scheme was justified on the ground that the 

1 General Haynou, whose severities both in Italy and in Hungary had 
earned him an unenviable notoriety, shortly afterwards came to London, 
where he took it into his head to pay a visit to Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins* brewery. He was here recognized and surrounded by a mob 
of angry draymen, who punched him in the ribs and pulled him by the 
moustaches until, amid derisive shouts of "Hyena!", he had to be removed 
under the escort of several policemen. The Prince Consort took a serious 
view of the incident, citing the conduct of the draymen as "an example 
of what an unregulated mass of people is capable". In palliation of the 
General should be recorded the fact, not always enlarged on in Italian 
histories of these incidents, that the Brescians had cold-bloodedly murder 
ed a number of sick and wounded Austrian soldiers left behind in the 
city hospitals during a temporary evacuation. 
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narrow streets and small houses were inadequate for the traffic 
and the dignity of a large and growing city; but the tall new 
buildings strike the beholder as unnecessarily flamboyant, and 
one feels that the new wide streets might have been better 
traced in a new quarter of the city. It is, however, only fair to 
add that this zone is small and self-contained and has not 
affected the traditional atmosphere in the city s other quarters. 

Before the reorientation of city life involved by this rebuild 
ing, the traditional city centre was the Piazza Zanardelli, 
dominated by the great theatre of Brescia, an early 19th- 
century building famous for its acoustics and good interior 
planning. Behind it, in an elongated square, are the Broletto 
and the city s two cathedrals. The Broletto, the ancient seat of 
communal Government, dating from early mediaeval times, 
has been altered at subsequent periods, but retains its original 
mediaeval tower. The ancient cathedral, or Rotondo, is a 
quaint circular edifice of the llth century. Between the Broletto 
and the Rotondo is the new cathedral, a majestic but not very 
attractive building of the early 17th century, with a cupola 
completed some two centuries later. Close by, in another 
square, containing several attractive buildings, is the so-called 
Loggia, of Renaissance style, which is the city s greatest pride. 
The arcaded ground floor, of three majestic arches divided by 
engaged pillars, supports an elegant balcony on to which give 
the three windows of the first floor. These windows, set in 
beautiful surrounds, are attributed to the Venetian architect 
Sansovino, the ground floor being of somewhat earlier date. 

Historically, the tour of Brescia should perhaps begin with a 
visit to the Roman museum containing among other antiquities 
a fine Ist-century statue of Victory. Brescia was a consider 
able Roman town, relics of which may still be seen in the ruins 
of the Temple of Vespasian near by; while preserved in the 
Early Christian museum are interesting relics of late Roman 
and Byzantine times, suggesting that even in the Dark Ages the 
civic life was never wholly interrupted. Noteworthy as a 
survival from this epoch is the 18th-century Basilica of S. Sal- 
vatore, largely built with the materials of Roman temples. Of 
early mediaeval date, comparable with the tower of the Broletto, 
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is the other tower of Brescia, the Palatta, crowned with pictur 
esque machicolation and adorned at its base with a good 
16th-century monumental fountain. Most of the later mediaeval 
churches were altered or reconstructed in later times, but the 
church of S. Francesco survives in the Lombard Gothic style, 
and the 14th-century Gothic cloisters of the adjoining convent 
are worth a visit. 

Notwithstanding all these attractions, the outstanding trea 
sures of Brescia undoubtedly date from the period of the Re 
naissance. Apart from the Loggia already noticed, the greatest 
work of the Renaissance is probably the now sadly damaged 
facade of the church of S. Maria dei Miracoli. S. Maria delle 
Grazie, another church of the same period, has suffered sub 
sequent alteration; but an exceedingly elegant cloister survives 
in its original Renaissance form. Of singular attraction also are 
many of the Renaissance palaces of the city, for example the 
Dolzani, the Cigola and the Lana-Ghidella. An unexpected and 
highly original creation of the baroque period is the fagade of 
the Palazzina Calini. 

Brescia, like Cremona, had a vigorous local school of paint 
ing, largely independent of outside influences. Pictures by local 
artists abound in the churches and there is also an extensive 
collection in yet another museum (Pinacoteca Tosio Mar- 
tinengo), the greatest treasure of which is a picture of the 
Redeemer by Raphael. The 1 6th century was the greatest period 
in the history of the Brescian school, and Moretto da Brescia 
and Savoldo are its greatest names; but attractive examples, 
not always of certain attribution, survive of the local 14th-cen 
tury art, and it should be recorded that Vincenzo Foppa, one 
of the greatest of Lombard artists, was a native of the place. 
The sculpture of Brescia also deserves a notice. Much of the 
best Renaissance work is involved in the buildings already no 
ticed; another good example is the beautiful frame and cornice 
enclosing the painting over the high altar of the church of 
S. Francesco. Of good baroque style is the fountain in the 
cathedral square. Modern monuments, of less happy inspiration, 
have been erected to commemorate rediscovered episodes of 
local history. One of these honours the memory of Arnold 
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1 Venice: the Doge s Palace, 1390-1424 




2 Burano, one of the islands near Venice 
3 Venice: St Mark s Square, with the Cathedral, 1042-85, and Campanile 




5 Vicenza: the sixteenth-century VilJa Capra. A. Palladia, architect 
Bologna: the early twelfth-century leaning towers 




6 Ravenna: Sanf Apollinare Nuovo, 493-525 
Cremona: theTorazzo, 1261, and twelfth-century Cathedral and Baptistery 




8 A Corpus Christi procession in North Italy 



of Brescia, the rebellious 12th-century cleric, whose extrava 
gances were finally checked by the firm action of the solitary 
English Pope Adrian IV. 

Brescia, by virtue of its position, is a good centre for excur 
sions of almost every kind. The countryside hence to Bergamo 
and Milan was thickly studded by the Visconti and the Sforza 
with their crenellated castles; and it contains also not a few 
noble and elegant survivals from the 17th and 18th centuries, 
such for instance as the Villa Fenaroli at Rezzato and the 
Cambara Palace at Verolanuova. From Brescia, road and 
railway make a bee-line to Milan, but a modern autostrada 
makes the same journey with a wide sweep to the north, bring 
ing one close to Bergamo. 

Bergamo, the next great Lombard city, stands like Brescia 
on the edge of the Alps and the plain; nearer to Milan, but 
withdrawn from the main routes of communication. It is now a 
considerable place; and from the point of view of the tourist 
who wishes to obtain an easy and rapid view of the beauty of 
a Lombard city, it could hardly be better arranged. For the 
city is built in two sections on two levels; an extensive lower 
town of largely modern inspiration devoted to industry and 
commerce, and a small upper town enclosing within Venetian 
walls the local monuments of history and art. The lower town 
presents another essay in urban renovation by the same archi 
tect (Piacentini) who has operated at Brescia. At Bergamo the 
problem has been easier and the result more successful; and 
whether or not we like the style, we cannot ignore the effort 
both to create an agreeable modern city and to avoid a disson 
ance with the mediaeval buildings on the adjacent hill. In the 
broad street called Sentierone which leads out of the principal 
square, is the theatre and memorial of the famous 19th-century 
musician Donizetti, a native of Bergamo and the most celebrated 
representative of a musical tradition which had existed here 
for centuries. 

The most attractive approach to the upper city is perhaps 
by the street called Pignolo through the suburb of the same 
name. Here are three churches, all of Renaissance date and all 
containing some noteworthy paintings; but the street is even 
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more remarkable for its beautiful palaces, of Gothic, Renais 
sance and baroque. Just below the upper town is the local 
museum, known as the Carrara Academy, a very considerable 
gallery with a picture collection scarcely excelled outside the 
great Italian cities. No famous names are included among the 
Bergamese artists, but the school of Bergamo was flourishing 
and productive, and its works may here be traced through 
several centuries. Eclipsing these in fame, if not in local in 
terest, are the pictures preserved here of the Florentine, 
Venetian and Lombard schools, including such names as Botti 
celli, Raphael, Mantegna and Luini. From the Academy it 
is but a short distance to the gate and square of S. Agostino and 
the desecrated church of the same name. This church is 
remarkable for its 14th-century Gothic fagade. Built at a time 
when the Gothic style in Italy had succumbed to an excessive 
love for decoration or to inharmonious classical influences, 
this fagade combines an air of simple dignity with a remark 
able originality of design; a design suggesting that, if the 
Renaissance could have been postponed, Italy, like England, 
might have attained the glory of the Perpendicular style. 

In the heart of the upper city are the buildings to which its 
celebrity is due; the Communal and Gombito towers; the 
Ragione Palace, the mediaeval seat of civic government; the 
14th-century baptistery; the cathedral; and the Colleoni chapel 
flanking the church of S. Maria Maggiore. Of these buildings, 
the cathedral is a late work which is no more than dignified; 
but the Ragione Palace and S. Maria Maggiore are early medi 
aeval buildings of exceptional distinction. Most famous of all 
is the Colleoni chapel, a chapel built for the Colleoni family 
with an exterior in vivacious Renaissance style, while the interior 
containing their tombs is adorned with some good Tiepolo 
frescoes. Upper Bergamo is now but a quiet backwater, but 
there is probably no place which better epitomizes the art and 
genius of Lombardy. 

The surroundings of Bergamo are delightful. Included in the 
Venetian walls is the ancient castle, and above it one may 
climb or take the funicular to enjoy the view from San Vigilio. 
On each side of the city the two principal valleys lead up into 
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the Bergamese Alps, and there are several picturesque and 
interesting little places in the foothills; among them the circular 
romanesque churches of Almenno San Bartolomeo and Almenno 
San Salvatore, probably of 10th- or 11th-century date. To the 
south, in the midst of the plain, is Caravaggio, which gave its 
name to the celebrated painter and now gives its name to a 
nearby sanctuary built by order of Saint Charles Borromeo ft 
the special saint of Milan. Near by, on the main road and rail 
way from Brescia to Milan, is Treviglio, a principally in 
dustrial town; its church of S. Martino is worth a visit for its 
ancient tower, its baroque facade and its singular polittico of 
Saint Martin painted by local 15th-century artists. 

The semi-industrial places which surround Milan are not of 
much interest to the ordinary traveller. But we may pause to 
notice Gorgonzola, the village which gave its name to, and 
still accounts for much manufacture of, a famous cheese; and 
we may also make exceptions for Monza and Saronno. Monza, 
situated between Como and Milan, was an early Lombard 
capital of Northern Italy, and is still the repository of the famous 
Iron Crown, the symbol of the Lombard Monarchy, which 
even later rulers such as Napoleon did not disdain to wear. 
This is preserved in the cathedral, a building which, in spite of 
some jumbling of styles, still retains a sufficiently venerable air. 
Outside the town lies the enormous public park, now given over 
to many forms of recreation, in particular to motor racing. The 
park and the adjacent palace, now municipal property, were 
abandoned by the royal family after the assassination here in 
the year 1900 of the virtuous King Umberto I, whose me 
morial, erected on the scene of the tragedy, is eloquent of the 
style of the period; the number and variety of the metal wreaths 
which it contains being probably unique, even in Italy. Saronno, 
an industrial town to the north-west of Milan, is interesting for 
its great Sanctuary of the Madonna, containing some of the 
finest work of he Lombard painter Luini and of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. 

To obtain the correct first impression of Milan we must enter 
by the correct route, which is by the great Simplon road from 
the north-west. Passing the industrial suburbs and the great 
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blocks of apartment buildings, which are the Italian equivalents 
of our English rows of semi-detacheds, we arrive at the great 
Arch of the Simplon and the periphery of the inner town. The 
Arch of the Simplon, though adapted by the Austrians to other 
ideals, was founded by Napoleon I, whose name is still com 
memorated in the great semi-circular street, the Foro Buona 
parte, to which we shall shortly corne. It is a curious fact that 
Milan is probably the only considerable city in the world which 
still honours the memory of the Bonapartes. This is due to the 
expeditions of 1796, 1801 and 1859 which delivered the city 
from the Austrians. As the French novelist Stendhal, who so 
loved Napoleon and Milan, said of his arrival in 1801: "Get 
evenement est encore unique en histoire; figurez-vous tout un 
peuple amoureux fou." 

From the Arch of Simplon we proceed round the Foro 
Buonaparte to the Sforza Castle, and no building could be 
calculated to give a better idea of the mediaeval greatness of 
Milan. Dignified rather than beautiful, this building impresses 
by its symmetry, size and excellent proportions. Wandering 
through its enormous courtyards and lavishly decorated halls, it 
is almost possible to recapture a vision of some of its tremen 
dous occupants such as Gian Galeazzo Visconti and Ludovico 
Sforza. From the front of the Castle a wide street leads to the 
cathedral square, the centre of the city. Few buildings have 
been subjected to such extremes of praise and criticism as the 
cathedral of Milan; and the first vision of the immense pinnacled 
mass of gleaming white marble is certainly not such as to en 
courage a sober judgment. As the third largest cathedral in the 
world, and with its array of 2000 statues, it must inevitably 
command respect as a human achievement, but perhaps with 
the thought that the achievement is wonderful rather than beauti 
ful. Similarly conflicting thoughts are aroused by the interior, 
where one wonders whether the already remarkable features 
of the structure require the aid of the ingenious perspective 
painting of the vault. Perhaps the strangest experience is to 
ascend to the roof, from which among a veritable forest of 
white pinnacles and statues one may survey the circle of the 
Alps. 
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Leading out of the cathedral square Is the Galleria, built in 
1865 of iron and glass, which is the great meeting-place of 
Milan. The idea of this structure, which apparently originated 
in Milan, has since spread to other Italian cities, and it might 
with advantage be copied In the countries of the north; for it 
provides in convenient combination under the shelter of its glass 
roof a place for shopping, refreshment and conversation. Here 
are to be had the latest news of the city and the world; and 
here are to be found some of those restaurants for which 
Milan is so justly famous. Behind it is another square contain 
ing the Scala Theatre, most celebrated of Italian opera houses. 
Milan is at all seasons provided with excellent theatres; and 
even non-Italian speakers may be recommended to attend a 
marionette performance at the Gerolamo, perhaps now unique 
in the world. 

The greatest of Milan s treasure-houses is the Brera, a 
picture gallery excelled by not more than a dozen in the 
world. Raphael s Sposalizio is perhaps its most famous individual 
picture; but as between the various Italian schools, the best 
collection here is undoubtedly the Venetian, all the greatest 
artists being represented. Several rooms are devoted to the 
local Lombard artists, who can only with difficulty be called 
a school. Bergognone, whose work we have seen in such pro 
fusion at the Certosa di Pavia, though of Piedmontese origin, 
did most of his work in Lombardy; but perhaps Luini may be 
considered the greatest of the truly Lombard artists, and his 
panels from the church of S. Maria della Pace, now hung in 
the Brera, may be considered typical of his gentle spiritual art. 
The greatest name in the artistic history of Milan is not re 
presented in the Brera. This is Leonardo da Vinci, a native of 
Florence, who spent at Milan fifteen energetic years under the 
patronage of Ludovico Sforza. It is a pathetic thought that of 
all his productions in art, literature and science Milan retains 
nothing except a volume of his manuscript and a single picture; 
though this picture, The Last Supper, painted on the wall in the 
Convent of S. Maria delle Grazie, is probably the most famous 
in the world. 

The Brera is very far from exhausting the collections of 
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Milan. There are three other picture galleries, respectively in 
the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, the Sforza Castle and the Ambro- 
sian Library. The Sforza Castle includes a large collection of 
sculpture, tapestry and furniture; while the Ambrosian Library, 
which was founded by Saint Charles Borromeo in 1609, contains 
also the famous Codice Atlantico, with Leonardo s drawings, 
and two paintings rather doubtfully attributed to him. Amongst 
other treasures here preserved are a collection of drawings 
of Mantegna and some 30,000 valuable manuscripts. 

A rapid survey of the foregoing treasures and a visit to one 
of the famous restaurants are generally considered to constitute 
all that is required from the foreign visitor to Milan; and for 
the traveller who has still to see Rome and Naples, Florence 
and Venice, this prescription is sound enough. And yet, for him 
who has time to linger, Milan combines attractions which are 
perhaps found in no other city of the world; and on him who 
stays too long it may exercise a fascination which a whole life 
time could not dispel. For what Milan offers, more than any 
other city of Italy, is a way of life, a combination of ancient 
culture and modern living, of the art of Italy and the spirit 
of France. The great modern industrial and commercial city 
has preserved its past, in spirit and in art, in brick and in stone. 
Here we may see, amidst the trams and shops, some of the most 
ancient Christian buildings of Italy. No churches in a large 
growing city can wholly avoid the patina of dirt and dust and 
the periodic rebuildings and alterations; and it is obvious at a 
glance that S. Ambrogio, S. Eustorgio, S. Satiro and the other 
basilicas do not retain an original integrity of appearance. 
But, where later ages have sought to improve, the very con 
fusion of building as often as not increases the attraction; and 
it would be difficult to conceive a more picturesque church 
than the architectural jumble of S. Satiro. S. Lorenzo, flanked 
by the Roman columns, is perhaps the most ancient; though 
altered, like S. Satiro, in Renaissance times, it retains the 5th- 
century chapel of S. Aquilino, with a contemporary sarcophagus 
and mosaics. S. Eustorgio is preponderantly a 13th-century 
reconstruction, but it includes also the Portinari chapel, a fine 
decorative work of the Renaissance. Most attractive of all these 
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early churches is S. Ambrogio, dating in its present form from 
the 8th century. Through the forecourt we see the plain digni 
fied fagade with a central doorway of very early style; the in 
terior is a delightful composition of antique relics, including a 
stone romanesque pulpit, the ciborium of St. Ambrose and 
some attractive 12th-century mosaics of Byzantine influence. 
Among early church interiors, the restored church of S. Vin- 
cenzo in Prato, from the purely architectural viewpoint, is 
perhaps the most beautiful. 

The Lombard Gothic style of the later Middle Ages, of which 
the patronage of the Visconti and the Sforzas produced a great 
profusion at Milan and of which the Sforza Castle is the great 
example, is spoilt for English eyes by disastrous associations of 
ideas. It is only necessary, one feels, to add a few courses of 
blue bricks and to visualize the atmospheric effect of seventy 
years of soot and fog, and we might be looking at a town hall 
built in almost any English town in 1 875. Such in any case is the 
feeling inspired by a view of the fagade of the former Great 
Hospital, the window design of which has in London been 
reproduced with almost literal exactitude in the St. Pancras hotel. 
From the thrall of the Gothic the architecture of Milan was 
rescued by the genius of the Roman architect Bramante, who 
remodelled many of the ancient churches, including S. Satiro 
and S. Maria delle Grazie. Little though they resemble the 
Bramantesque style as seen in the Vatican and Cancelleria Pal 
aces in Rome, these Milanese cupolas and courtyards, whether 
we like them or not, are perhaps eloquent of an even more ori 
ginal genius. 

The Italian historians of Milan are not wont to dwell upon 
the three and a half centuries of Spanish and Austrian dominion; 
but this period covered the period of the greatest achievements 
of Italian art, and Milan has inherited from it some magnifi 
cent buildings in Renaissance, baroque, rococo and neo-classic 
styles. Typical of Renaissance work is the interior courtyard of 
the Great Hospital, an elegant pillared cloister forming a strik 
ing contrast to the exterior Gothic fagade. The Jesuit influence, 
which prevailed under the Spaniards, was responsible for some 
striking church facades such as S, Fedele, and perhaps for other 
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fine buildings of the late Renaissance and baroque, including 
the present Brera museum, the house of the Omenoni and 
the rebuilt Marino Palace; this last a design of the Genoese 
architect Alessi and one of the finest late Renaissance build 
ings of any Italian city. With the Austrians came the nco- 
classic style, now scattered over the city, from the Arch of the 
Simplon to the Belgioioso Square near the cathedral 

Those who feel that the 19th-century achievements of Eng 
lish architecture are unique may be tempted to visit the New 
or Monumental Cemetery, in polychrome Gothic, profusely 
adorned with monumental sculpture of the period and con 
taining the tombs and memorials of Milan s famous citizens, 
But the 20th century has perhaps even more surprising 
achievements to its credit. About a mile to the north of the 
cathedral square the original railway station has been removed 
to make way for a large zone of office buildings and skyscrapers. 
Between them a wide avenue leads to the new railway station, 
which may be considered the greatest masterpiece of the 
early Fascist style. Built in ferro-concrete, with a great fagade 
towering above the station square, this station seems to have 
been designed to impress the traveller rather than to facilitate 
his journeys. The resources of modern sculpture have been 
freely drawn on to adorn the exterior; angry ferro-concrete 
beasts glare at the passing trams, and two considerable cart 
horses are only restrained by their muscular attendants from 
plunging from the roof on to the heads of the crowds below. 
Other singularities of 20th-century Milan, the shapes of things 
to come, may be seen in the University City and the Journalists 
Village, two settlements in the city outskirts reserved for those 
privileged operators on the body of Public Opinion. 

Milan is surrounded, however, with other objects of more 
traditional interest. Those who have time to visit the Certosa 
of Pavia may not wish to visit other monasteries; much nearer 
to the city, however, are the Certosa of Garegnano, with some 
good late Renaissance architecture of Alessi, and the former 
Abbey of Chiaravalle founded by St. Bernard and rebuilt in 
the 13th century. And those who are weary of architecture may 
escape in an hour s journey to the Brianza or the Italian lakes. 
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From these excursions the traveller returns inevitably to 
that small central zone of Milan which lies round the cathedral 
and the Galieria. For here is the distillation of the life, not only 
of Milan, but even of Italy. No one so rich that he would disdain 
to discuss the news over a cup of colTee in one of the Gaileria 
cafe s; no one so poor that he could not buy the latest news 
papers from the newsvendors who patrol pavement and arcades 
in the cathedral square. Here, one feels, if history has not been 
made, the affairs of the outside world have for centuries been 
subjected to shrewd assessment. Another city, far away in the 
barbarous south, has usurped the functions of the national 
capital; yet is the national spirit truly enshrined in that remote 
synthetic square, dominated by that national monument of 
white marble and flanked by the dictator s balcony? The Square 
of Milan also is dominated by a marble mountain, hideous per 
haps, yet not expressive of any synthetic idealization; a moun 
tain which through the centuries has grown with the city and 
at its centre. Just so has the city grown as the centre of pro 
ductive Italy, as the centre of all those Italians who work and 
plan and think, of all those Italians who exchange not merely 
merchandise, but also ideas. And as we too sip our coffee at a 
table in the great Gallery, as we look out at the crowds and 
couples pacing the few yards of pavement before the great 
square, we may reflect that here perhaps is both the heart and 
the head of Italy. 
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Piedmont and the Riviera 



TWENTY miles west of Milan lies Magenta, the 19th-century 
battlefield which gave Milan to Italy and a new colour to the 
dress-designers of Paris. 1 A monumental ossuary, one of 
many such, marks this milestone in Italian emancipation; a 
few miles further, gracious and limpid, is the river Ticino, 
beyond which we approach Novara and Vercelli, the two 
cities in the borderland between Lombardy and Piedmont. 
This borderland, from time immemorial a waste of marshes 
and miasmas, was transformed in the last century into a great 
and productive area of rice cultivation; and during the annual 
invasion of the rice-workers in May and June the scene is remin 
iscent of the paddy fields of Shantung. Count Cavour, the 
great statesman of Risorgimento Italy, has received the 
principal credit for this great work of reclamation; and his 
name has been given to the great canal which collects and 
controls the vital irrigating waters. 

Novara, the first city on our road, is an uninteresting place, 
remarkable only for the architectural performances of its 
native son AntonelH, a 19th-century architect who rebuilt the 
cathedral in a style of uninspired neo-classic and also elevated 
the fantastic 400-foot pinnacle of the church of S. Gaudcnzio, 
a prelude to his still more remarkable tower in Turin. Vercelli 
has a famous basilica of S, Andrea, of 13th-century date and 

1 It was perhaps this battle, conducted under the command of Napo 
leon III, which first revealed that haphazard quality of French staff- 
work which has since weighed so heavily in the destinies of Western 
Europe. A staff officer, despatched by the Emperor to illuminate the 
total ignorance which reigned at headquarters, having at length discover 
ed that the battle was won, ingenuously observed: "How lucky! We were 
just working out the retreat." The Emperor s principal contribution to 
the conduct of the battle was to say to some of the advancing reinforce 
ments: "Hurry up! Hurry up!" s 
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built in a transitional style; a building interesting historically 
rather than artistically, for the architecture is barren, while the 
building was paid for by the money collected from England 
by a papal legate. Vercelli has not much else of interest except 
two small museums and the works of the local 16th-century 
artist Gaudenzio Ferrari in the church of S. Cristoforo. 

The autostrada from Milan to Turin makes a -wide sweep 
to the north of Novara and Vercelli, sufficiently to facilitate 
a visit to Biclla at the foot of the Alps. Biella is now an im 
portant industrial centre, involved on a vast scale with the pro 
duction of artificial silk; but preserves a singular 9th-century 
baptistery; the attractive church of S. Sebastiano, with elegant 
Renaissance interior; and an attractive nucleus of urban archi 
tecture of 17th-century and 18th-century date. At a higher 
level is an ancient quarter of some distinction; some delightful 
villas are to be seen on the surrounding hills; and in the be 
ginnings of the moutains is the great sanctuary of Oropa, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, with a central building of suf 
ficient attraction to have been attributed to the architect 
Juvara, South of Biella, like a great knife-edge thrust across 
the plain, runs the Scrra of Ivrea, relic of the glacier which once 
forced its way out of the Aosta Valley; and beyond the Serra 
is the Canavese, a district celebrated for its castles, most of 
which, through being rebuilt, have largely lost their original 
character. There are here some parish churches, from which 
we may obtain foretastes of the architecture of Piedmont; at 
Cirie, of the Gothic, and at Strambino and Aglie, of the rococo. 
Chivasso, back on the main road, has a cathedral which is 
striking rather than beautiful; hence, overlooked by the Turinese 
hills, we continue up the Po valley until the imposing vision of 
the Superga announces the neighbourhood of Turin. 

As the road approaches Turin, one cannot but be struck by 
the character of the outskirts. Here, as around Milan, the great 
apartment blocks exclude almost entirely the small houses 
which surround an English city. But the grey industrial suburbs 
form a very misleading introduction to the heart of the city, 
which in its way is as impressive as any place in Europe. Nothing 
could be less like the picturesque but sane irregularity of 
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Milan. For Turin is a planned city, with a regular network of 
broad straight boulevards, flanked by arcades and generally 
planted with pleasant avenues of trees. It is perhaps the only 
Italian city which might be mistaken for a city of North 
America. 

Even more easily might it be mistaken for a city of South 
Germany. It is commonly said that Milan is un-Italian, but the 
criticism could be more truly applied to Turin. For this in truth 
is a city the existence of which, practically speaking, did not 
begin until the revival of Europe after the religious wars. Its 
beauties are contemporary with our own city of London, and 
its culture is of the same quality as that brought back by Charles 
II from his French exile. Turin, in fact, is the creation of an 
emancipated prince, inspired by the glories of Louis XIV and 
Versailles, the Italian counterpart of Darmstadt of Dresden; 
and in contrast to the mass of artistic inspiration which through 
the centuries has flowed from Italy to France, it may be con 
sidered the principal gift of the French artistic inspiration to 
Italy. 

By the accident s of history, and through the abilities of two 
men, King Victor Emmanuel II and Court Cavour, Turin be 
came during the last twenty years of the Risorgimento one of 
the nerve centres of European statesmanship, and on the 
attainment of Italian unity in 1860 it became the Italian 
national capital. But the gain to the dynasty was the loss of 
the city, when political considerations necessitated the removal 
of the capital to Florence and to Rome. Relegated thus to a 
secondary role, Turin has become, like Oxford, both a home 
of lost causes and a centre of the motor vehicle industry. 
Among the lost causes might be included the House of Savoy 
which, after the strains and stresses of recent years, lost much 
of the time-honoured loyalty of the Turinese. The develop 
ment of the Turin motor vehicle industry is associated chiefly 
with the names of the Fiat Company and the Agnelli family, 
under whose able guidance it has become the greatest single 
industrial enterprise of Italy. It has by now indeed far outstepped 
its original scope, and the interests of the Fiat Company are 
found broadcast over a very wide variety of enterprises. Other 
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industries in which Turin is outstanding are textiles and leather; 
but the ordinary traveller may perhaps be rather tempted to 
visit one of the distilleries of the vermouth industry of 
which Turin is the centre. 

Apart from a lofty Roman gateway, some relics of the 
mediaeval citadel and an uninspired Renaissance cathedral, 
Turin s important buildings date almost entirely from the time 
that it became a ducal capital. Part of the Palazzo Madama 
may indeed be seen in its original 14th-century state, but it is 
dwarfed by a large facade by Huvara in Piedmontese baroque. 
The 17th-century Royal palace is architecturally uninteresting; 
while the Valentino palace, near the river Po, is of strictly 
French style and might have been transported bodily from 
the river Loire. More attractive is the Villa della Regina on the 
far side of the river, well situated in a small garden of its period; 
but the most interesting of the former royal palaces is un 
doubtedly the Carignano, a building of Piedmontese baroque. 
One would almost think there has been some conspiracy of 
silence about this remarkable style; and no architects can have 
been less publicized than Guarini and Juvara to whom the 
beauty of Turin is so largely due. Guarini was employed here 
towards the end of the 17th century, and few architects of any 
land have achieved a greater originality. The Carignano palace 
is a typical Guarini design in red brick, its remarkable character 
due partly to the moulding and arrangement of the bricks and 
partly to the bold curves of the building plan. Similar though 
less ambitious is the Academy of Sciences housing the picture 
gallery and the Egyptian museum. In another manner are the 
elaborately curved interiors of the churches of San Lorenzo 
and the Consolata. But Guarini s masterpiece is the chapel of 
the Santa Sindone or Holy Shroud, wedged on a high platform 
between the cathedral and the royal palace. There is an almost 
El Greco quality about the interior of this chapel, paved with 
black marble and rising by a series of superimposed hexagonal 
black marble tiers to a high cupola of fantastic Oriental extrava 
gance. 

Guarini may be an acquired taste, but his successor Juvara 
is an architect who can hardly fail to please. His early 18th- 
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century rococo or baroque is never heavy, and he approaches 
perhaps more nearly than any other Italian to the contemporary 
rococo of Germany and France. Much of his best work, as we 
shall see, was done outside Turin; but we may notice in the city 
his fagade of the Palazzo Madama already mentioned and his 
attractive interior in the church of S. Filippo. Other churches 
of similar inspiration abound in Turin, and devotees of the 
style may be recommended to visit at any rate S. Cristina in the 
Piazza San Carlo. 

Much of the attraction of Turin is in its squares, such as 
the Piazza Castillo, Piazza San Carlo, Piazza Vittoria, lined 
with elegant 18th-century arcades and palaces. The palaces 
of Turin would indeed merit a tour of their own, such as the 
Palazzo Cavour, where Cavour lived and died, the University 
and the palaces of Ferrero and Delia Valle. The statues of the 
royal family would also suffice for a special monograph. The 
removal of the national capital from Turin fortunately spared 
the city from the grosser public buildings which have invaded 
Rome, and the most considerable 19th-century structure is 
the preposterous 500-foot tower of Antonelli, an architect 
whom we have already met at Novara. Turin, however, has 
been fortunate in the present century; and we may see, in the 
reconstruction of its main street between the railway station and 
the royal palace, a modest sky-scraper, an unexpectedly 
successful achievement in urban architecture of late Fascist 
style. 

The city contains an impressive variety of collections, the 
greater part of which are concentrated in the Palazzo 
Madama, the Academy of Sciences and the annexes of the 
Royal Palace. There are the Museum of Modern Painting 
and the Egyptian Museum; the famous Museum of Armour 
and the Museum of Tapestry and Furniture; the Museum of 
the Risorgimento and the Musco Iconografico of the House 
of Savoy. The Royal Palace in particular, when its rearrange 
ment is completed, promises to provide one of the most inter 
esting visits in Europe; for it is to be the repository, in addition, 
of the picture gallery of the House of Savoy, famous both for 
its native and its foreign masters. 



On the far side of the river Po may be seen the church of the 
Gran Madre di Dio, a kind of Pantheon erected after 1815 
to celebrate the return of the royal family after the Napoleonic 
invasions. Close by is the small hill and church of the Capu- 
cins commanding an admirable view of the city and the Alps. 
Behind are the Colli Torinesi, or Turinese Hills, built over with 
villas of the wealthier citizens, but also affording opportunities 
for many pleasant walks. Here the favourite excursion is to the 
Superga, the masterpiece of Juvara, a finely situated basilica 
dominating Turin and the surrounding plain. The Superga was 
built for Victor Amadeus 11 in expiation of a vow made during 
the siege of Turin by the French in 1706; and few buildings 
have ever been better adapted to site and purpose. Beneath the 
church is the burial vault of the royal house; and the tombs and 
memorials of Savoyards and Habsburgs, Bourbons and Bona- 
partes give a vivid impression of the changing currents of 
matrimonial diplomacy. At a radius of some five miles round 
Turin are a further collection of former royal residences, such 
as the semi-derelict Venaria Reale, the castles of Rivoli and 
Moncalieri, and in particular Stupinigi. Stupinigi, also by Juvara, 
is a light-hearted rococo hunting lodge, crowned with the statue 
of a stag and planned with a gay disregard of accepted forms. 
From a fine central ball-room branches of the building wan- 
der off in symmetrical curves to suites of exquisitely decora 
ted and furnished rooms. 

South of Turin lies the great plain of Piedmont, ringed by 
the Alps, the Apennines and the hills of the Langhe. Its scenery 
is a welcome change from the poplars of Lombardy and the 
rice-fields of Vercelli, the dominating feature being the in 
numerable mulberry trees which grow amongst the cultivation. 
This is one of the principal silk-producing areas in Italy, and 
it is interesting summer to watch the masticating processes 
of the silk-worms. The countryside avoids monotony by the 
variety of its villages and by its numerous parks and private 
houses, which give it almost an English touch. The smaller 
towns of Piedmont have, on the other hand, a distinctly French 
air, due partly to their narrow winding cobbled streets and 
more especially to the long lines of low arcades which flaak 
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them. Refreshing interludes are provided by the church facades, 
sometimes realistically painted with graceful balconies and 
discreetly curtained windows, so that one gazes expectantly 
upwards hoping for a female head to appear through the stucco. 
But these towns have, from the traveller s point of view, a 
tiresome characteristic, more common in France than Italy; 
they are seldom of sufficient interest to justify a special journey, 
yet they mostly contain something which it is a pity to miss. 
Pinerolo, beyond Stupinigi, is an ancient town, now industri 
alized, with a Gothic cathedral and the ancient palace of the 
Princes of Acaia. Further south, across the infant Po, is Sa- 
luzzo, finely situated on the foothills of the Alps. It contains 
picturesque ancient houses especially the Casa Cavassa, but is 
known principally for its cathedral, the largest in Piedmont. 
Piedmontese Gothic is perhaps a truer Gothic than is found 
elsewhere in Northern or Central Italy, but it lacks distinction; 
bearing in fact an unfortunate resemblance to our own Vic 
torian Gothic, a resemblance emphasized by the deplorable 
quality of the painted decorations which often adorn the in 
terior. Saluzzo is perhaps the most imposing of the cathedrals 
of this style, and commands respect for its size, proportions 
and fine woodwork; of better architectural form, however, is 
the church of S. Antonio di Ranversa at the beginning of the 
Susa valley. 

South of Saluzzo the road continues past foothills crowned 
with castles and famous for grapes to Cuneo, a provincial 
capital finely situated on a plateau reached by great bridges 
across the rivers Stura and Gesso. Cuneo has from a distance 
an attractive semi-Oriental appearance and it enjoys a fine 
panorama of the surrounding Alps; but is itself of little interest. 
North-east lies Fossano, with a fine four-towered castle and 
the good baroque church of the Trinita. This is a typical ex 
ample of the little known style inspired by Juvara; another 
nearby example is at Cavallermaggiore (S. Bernardo). Returning 
north towards Turin, we come to the former royal palace of 
Racconigi. The front of this palace was unfortunately rebuilt 
in the last century in the style of a pump-room in an English 
inland Spa, but the fine red-brick baroque garden front has 
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survived and the park is noteworthy for its magnificent trees. 
Next is Carignano, where the baroque church of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista deserves a visit both for its fine interior and tor 
its highly original ground plan based on three intersecting 
circles; there is also good rococo decoration in the church of 
S. Spirito here. 

South-east from Turin a main road runs to Genoa and to 
Rome. To the lett a short divergence brings us to Chieri, an 
ancient city with some quaint towers and churches; to the right 
we may diverge to Santena, where in a family crypt beneath the 
village church is the tomb of Count Cavour. Further on is Asti, 
capital of the Monferrato, celebrated for its Asti Spumante, a 
wine which can be good, but is not to be taken as the equivalent 
of French champagne. Asti is an attractive town, containing a 
mediaeval baptistery and the distinguished 18th-century Aliieri 
Palace. Its cathedral also is an honourable exception to the 
current commodity of Piedmontese Gothic; its fine pillars and 
arches are decorated with paintings in the liveliest rococo 
style, a combination in theory unthinkable, in fact triumphant 
ly successful. 

The Monferrato is a pleasantly diversified district of hills 
and valleys. Its mediaeval dukes and marquesses were famous 
in their day, long contending with the house of Savoy for the 
primacy of north-western Italy; and the district is still dotted 
with the castles of their time. Noteworthy here is the great 
monastery of Vezzolano, between Chieri and Casale Mon 
ferrato, containing buildings of principally 12th-century date. 
Casale Monferrato, on the edge of the Po valley, is an ancient 
town now industrialized; its cathedral and church of S. Dome- 
nico, if not worth a special journey, are worth at any rate a de 
tour; and the visitor will be rewarded also by some exceptionally 
attractive baroque facades ot palaces and churches. 

From Asti the main road falls gently to Alessandria. Ales 
sandria has a long and lively history, but it is now an un 
attractive place devoted to the manufacture of felt hats. Situate 
at a principal crossing of the river Fanaro, it has long been an 
important strategical point, and the earthworks of the great 
Napoleonic citadel which guards the approach to the bridge 
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are still of interest. Three miles beyond the city is Marengo, 
the scene of Napoleon s victory over the Austrians in 1801, 
commemorated by a small museum. The road continues south 
wards to the industrial centre of Novi Ligure, from which a 
finely engineered autostrada continues to Genoa. The mountain 
scenery here is at its most agreeable, and this is perhaps the 
easiest and pleasantest crossing of the Apennines. 

South of Alessandria is Bosco Marengo with a fine 1 6th-cen- 
tury church built by Pope Pius V. South-west is Acqui, a small 
watering-place dating from Roman times, with attractive evi 
dences of both its ancient and modern prosperity. Hence we 
may proceed through another picturesque stretch of the Mon- 
ferrato to Nizza Monferrato, situated in the pleasant Belbo 
valley. Near here is Canelli, with the vermouth distillery of 
the famous Gancia firm; beyond which we descend again to 
the valley of the Tanaro and to Alba. 

Alba is a gracious old city, small and circular, situate on a 
narrow flat between the river and the hills; and its streets exude 
that indefinable sense of well-being which comes only from 
centuries of prosperity. It is adorned by a number of attractive 
old towers and buildings, and its" 3 cathedral, in the usual Gothic 
style of the region, is redeemed by some exceptionally fine choir 
stalls. Alba is the classic centre of food and wine, the mecca of 
the Italian gourmet, and might indeed be called the Peri- 
gueux of Italy. Here is the greatest Italian market for the 
truffle, which is found in the surrounding countryside: the 
white Italian truffle, whose flavour is so much stronger than 
the black truffle of France. 1 And close by is Canale, famous 
for fine peaches. But it is as a centre of wine production that 
Alba derives its wealth and fame. Behind it lie the hills of the 
Langhe, among which are some of the finest of Italian 
vineyards, Barbera and Barolo, Barbaresco and Freisa^AU 
this, and more, may be enjoyed during the great Feast of the 
Truffle, which is celebrated at Alba in October. 

North of the Tanaro is S. Vittoria d Alba, with the great 
vermouth factory of Cinzano, and beyond it is Pollenzo with 
1 The largest on record, weighing 7 lb., was presented to President 
Truman in 1949. 
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a royal park and castle, rebuilt in the mid- 19th century 
out of an ancient monastery. The castle, which houses a 
collection of objects from the adjacent Roman city of Pollentia, 
is decorated with Pompeiian paintings of mid-1 9th-century date; 
and the contemporary village church, in red terracotta, is a 
masterpiece of Victorian Gothic. Further still, a little above the 
valley is the small town of Bra, with two churches worthy of 
a visit. These are S. Andrea, attributed to Bernini, situated in 
a picturesque square; and S. Chiara, one of the finest examples 
of Piedmontese baroque. Opposite Bra, on the south side of 
the Tanaro, finely situated on a high plateau above the river, 
is the attractive walled town of Cherasco. This in 1796 was 
the scene of the first triumph of Napoleon, when the Armistice 
was signed confirming the surrender of the Piedmontese army 
to the French. 

From Alba fine roads lead southwards through the hills 
of the Langhe to Savona and to Ceva, affording magnificent 
views and a good impression of the vineyards. Among these 
hills also are fine castles such as that of Serralunga d Alba. Fol 
lowing, rather more circuitously, the course of the Tanaro, 
we come to Mondovi, a strange place planted in three or four 
sections on various levels above the river. There are some 
baroque churches in the highest section, known as Mondovi 
Piazza, where also from a picturesque garden terrace dominated 
by an ancient tower one can enjoy a superb view, comprising 
the lower towns, the Tanaro valley, the plain of Piedmont and 
the Maritime Alps. Three miles on the road to Ceva is the 
extraordinary Sanctuary of Vicoforte founded by Duke Charles 
Emmanuel I of Savoy. This is in a heavy classical style, and the 
ungainly oval dome which crowns it is the largest oval dome, 
and the fourth largest dome, in the world. From Ceva a main 
road and railway continue south-eastwards to Savona over a 
low Apennine pass through country made historic by Napoleon s 
first Italian campaign. South-westwards, still in the Tanaro 
valley, we climb into the Maritime Alps, past the summer 
resort of Garessio, to the Col de Nava, the pass which connects 
Piedmont with Liguria. 

Liguria, like Upper Egypt, is one-dimensional. In a semi- 
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circle of some hundred and fifty miles the Alps and the Apen 
nines rise steeply from the Mediterranean shore, forming a 
great mountain wall which shuts out not merely the rest of Italy 
but also the winds and weather of the north. The steep falls of 
the rock formations and the scanty soil covering of the slopes 
are obstacles alike to building and to cultivation; and Liguria 
consists for practical purposes of a narrow strip of shore-line 
habitations interrupted at intervals by great rock formations 
thrusting sheerly into the sea. Lacking in general any very 
definite quality of beauty, the mountains yet serve by their 
alternations of inlets and headlands to give variety to an other 
wise unsensational shore; the perennial warmth of the climate 
has favoured the growth of the vegetation of the south; and 
the combination of scenery and serenity has earned for these 
coasts the title of the Italian Riviera. 

But to generalise about these coasts, or even to particularise, 
has become a dangerous occupation. Long remarkable for the 
pullulating native population of their towns and villages, they 
are now being subjected to an organised invasion from out 
side. The building frenzy which has reached almost all the 
Italian coasts is seen here in its most brutal form; and as villa 
after villa and garden after garden is obliterated from the sea 
front, one faces a logical conclusion in which the Mediterranean 
will be facing a continuous line of concrete blocks of apartments 
and hotels. In so swiftly changing a seascape almost any state 
ment is fated to be out of date; but the description which fol 
lows, if no longer true of the Riviera as it is, may yet have a 
certain nostalgic value as description of what was not long since. 

Starting from the French frontier at the Pont St. Louis, near 
Mentone, we may pause almost immediately to stop at Mor- 
tola, where on a picturesque promontory the English family 
of Hanbury created a world-famous garden containing some 
6000 different plants. Hence, passing Ventimiglia with its popu 
lation of flower merchants and customs officials, we come to 
the classic section of the Riviera di Ponente. This begins at 
Bordighera, a well-laid-out winter resort with a promenade 
commanding an exceptional view. Here one first becomes 
conscious of the luxuriance of vegetation which is the chief 
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attraction of the Italian Riviera. The almond, the olive and 
the fig grow without risk upon these sheltered slopes; the 
lower terraces are bright with oranges and lemons; while the 
numerous public and private gardens display a never-ending 
succession of magnificent flowering plants and shrubs. Similar, 
though smaller, is the adjacent resort of Ospedaletti. Four 
miles further is San Remo, the largest, and grandest of the 
Italian winter resorts. This is the greatest centre of the flower 
trade, conducting even in midwinter a vast exportation of 
roses, violets, hyacinths and carnations. Sumptuously equipped 
with eighteen-hole Golf Course and Municipal Casino, San 
Remo also contains, for less obvious reasons, the Sepulchral 
Church of the last sovereigns of Montenegro. High above the 
modern quarter is perched the old town, in whose narrow 
winding streets and quaint stairways one may seek change of 
scene from the fashionable gaieties below. A more considerable 
excursion is to Baiardo, some 3000 feet up in the mountains, or 
by funicular to the 4000-foot Monte Bignone, from both of 
which can be enjoyed an extensive panorama of the Rivieras of 
Italy and France. 

East of San Remo the coast is comparatively deserted until 
Imperia, the high-sounding name which has been recently 
bestowed on the twin towns of Porto Maurizio and Oneglia. 
Porto Maurizio boasts a large neo-classical cathedral and 
Oneglia a prosperous trade in olive oil; but perhaps the princi 
pal objects of note are the elaborate early Fascist public 
buildings erected in honour of the new municipal dignity. 
Thence, past the pleasantly modest resort of Diano Marina, the 
road climbs the imposing Capo Mele and descends toLaigueglia 
in the bay of Alassio. 

On a coast, whose resorts have a certain sameness Alassio, 
despite its conventional background of mountains and 
vegetation, long preserved an exceptional individuality. A 
feeling of privacy and dignity pervaded its shore and its streets, 
and the discreet planning of its buildings created the feeling 
less of a resort than of a collection of tasteful private homes. 
The modern building frenzy has dealt hardly with its sea front 
and the traditional Alassio is now to be sought in the foothills 
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immediately behind the town. Beyond Alassio, at the foot of 
a wide valley, is Albenga, which, notwithstanding an ancient 
baptistery and some picturesque mediaeval towers, may on the 
whole be considered a blot on the Riviera landscape. After a 
small plain rich with market gardens is the small fishing port 
of Loano, whence a picturesque stretch of coast leads through 
occasional small bathing resorts to the town of Savona. 

Savona has not only a considerable port, but also a central 
zone of good buildings and finely laid-out streets. Before com 
ing under the dominance of Genoa in the 16th century it 
experienced a vigorous and independent existence, but it is now 
perhaps chiefly memorable as the original home of the papal 
family of Delia Rovcre, including the great Julius II, the warrior- 
architect of the Papal States. Close to the cathedral may be 
seen the so-called Cappella Sistina, designed as a family chapel 
by Sixtus IV, the first of the family who ascended the papal 
throne. From Savona a tortuous road and railway lead past 
increasingly frequent and decreasingly attractive bathing resorts, 
to the outskirts of Genoa. With the exception of Pegli, with 
its Pallavicini Garden and Naval Museum, the outer suburbs 
of Genoa give a very unflattering introduction to the city 
which still glories in the title of "La Superba"; but nothing 
could seriously detract from the magnificence of the prospect 
as we enter its wide bay bounded in the distance by the bold 
promontory of Portofino, with the great city in the middle 
distance sprawling untidily over the immense arena between 
the crest of the Apennines and the sea. 

Genoa, which in point of population is the fifth city of 
Italy, is by a considerable margin its largest port. The age 
long maritime rivalries with Amalfi, Pisa and Venice have 
been triumphantly resolved in favour of the Ligurian city; 
Naples is now its only other Italian rival; and Genoa disputes 
with Marseilles the primacy of the Mediterranean. Its history 
could be summarized in the same .words as that of Venice. 
Commercial enterprise, naval prowess, civil strife and local 
territorial conquest were during the Middle Ages its principal 
ingredients. Pre-eminent among its families were the Dorias, 
who by the 16th century had become almost a dynasty; and 
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it was largely due to their efforts that Genoa projected its 
great artistic traditions into the late Renaissance and baroque 
periods. Subsequently Genoa, an ageing republic, became, like 
Venice, a plaything of the great European powers. But a more 
immediate danger arose after the year 1720 when Sardinia was 
handed over to the House of Savoy. After a century of coveting, 
these monarchs realized their ambition in 1814 when the 
Genoese Republic was extinguished and the whole of Liguria 
was incorporated in the Piedmontese dominions. 

The Genoese never took very warmly to monarchy and 
the so-called royal palace is a half-hearted affair. Mazzini, the 
great Republican leader of the Risorgimento period, made the 
city his headquarters; his house and his tomb may still be seen. 
Genoa, indeed, to this day proclaims the greatness of Mazzini 
and the Dorias much more than that of the House of Savoy. 
Entering the city round the western curve of the Inner Port, 
the first object of interest is the fine Doria Palace built in 
1529 for Andrea Doria, greatest of the line. Hence, past a rail 
way station, we may proceed down three streets (now called 
Balbi, Cairoli and Garibaldi) which proclaim the wealth and 
taste of the maritime republic. This is the Grand Canal of 
Genoa, and its majestic palaces, could they be properly seen, 
might produce an effect more imposing, if less romantic, than 
the more fanciful fagades of Venice. Principal creator of all 
this grandeur was the 16th-century architect Alessi, imposed on 
the republic by the masterful Andrea Doria. Most of these 
palaces are worth a visit; the Palazzo Bianco, fitted up as a 
picture gallery, presents an outstanding collection of Genoese 
paintings; the Palazzo Rosso, opposite, the character and ap 
pearance of a Genoese baroque residence. But it is the later 
baroque churches, counterparts of the greater palaces, which 
are most typical of Genoa; for example the Annunziata in the 
western, and S. Maria del Carignano in the eastern, quarter; the 
latter church another work of Alessi, Hence it is but a short 
distance to the central square of the city (Piazza Ferrari), 
where the fine neo-classic facade of the principal theatre 
successfully conceals the war damage within. 

Genoa is an attractive example of an attractive type of city- 
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an ancient city, once written off as decaying or decayed, but 
now bursting once more with the energy of vigorous life. Here, 
as at Antwerp, the requirements of modern commerce have 
reinvaded the streets and buildings which commerce first 
called into being, resulting in a modern city of the wildest 
contrasts. Pressed round the eastern shore of the inner harbour 
is the ancient quarter of narrow streets and irregular houses. 
For the tourist with time on his hands this quarter is a happy 
hunting-ground of the unexpected and the picturesque. The 
historic palace of San Giorgio near the quays, backed by the 
quaint shops of the Sottoripa; the fine Loggia dci Banchi, also 
by Alessi; the numerous mediaeval churches, such as S, Donato 
and S. Agostino, S. Maria di Castello and SS. Cosma e 
Damiano; the family church of the Dorias, S. Matteo, with its 
exquisite cloister and Andrea Dona s tomb, and outside it the 
picturesque square of Gothic Doria palaces; such are the object 
of pilgrimage in ancient Genoa. Greater in historic interest 
than any of these may be thought the house of Christopher 
Columbus, of more than Genoese fame. Dominating this ancient 
quarter is the cathedral of S. Lorenzo, of mixed romanesque, 
Gothic and Renaissance styles, containing a Saint John the 
Baptist chapel, into which for expiatory reasons ladies are 
refused admittance. Down the street now called Vcnti Settcmbre, 
a modern quarter has been formed out of the wholesale clear- 
Ing of the ancient buildings. Here the great object of modern 
pride is the 191 5-18 War Memorial set in a vast square dedicated 
to Victory. Genoa, however, boasts plcasanter squares than 
;his; some of which, such as the Piazza Corvetto and Piazza 
Fommaseo, are of that earlier inspiration called scenographic. 

The higher quarters of the city are worthy of a visit, and 
nagnificent views can be obtained from the so-called Cir- 
jonvallazione a Monte, a street which winds round hills above 
he city. Amongst the objects of interest here are the Villa 
jriiber with its beautiful garden; the immense 18th-century 
&gt;oorhouse; and the city cemetery called Staglieno, one of the 
nost grandiose creations of this peculiarly Italian habit of 
alnd. 

The Riviera di Ponente may be said to begin at Nervi, 
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celebrated for its gardens; after some other small resorts is 
Camogli, the base of the Portofino promontory. The Portofino 
promontory, a squarish plateau of some ten square miles, con 
tains the most delightful maritime scenery of Northern Italy 
and is at all seasons worthy of a visit. From Camogli an inland 
road runs up to the summit of the plateau, some 1400 feet high, 
whence a magnificent view may be enjoyed of Genoa and 
the Riviera coasts. Alternatively one may cross the base of the 
peninsula to Santa Margherita Ligure, whence a road runs at 
sea-level along its eastern shore. Short as it is, this road is one of 
the most scenic in Italy, whether for the strange formations 
of the cliffs, the miniature bathing beach of Parragi or the 
final unexpected enchantment of Portofino. This is a fishing 
village set in a tiny bay; the little port is gay with yachts and 
quayside cafes; while a delightful background is provided by 
the houses and gardens on the closely surrounding hills. Porto 
fino is a base for numerous excursions both by land and sea; 
especially to the little bay of San Fruttuoso on the south shore 
of the promontory, where in a cloister are eight 13th-century 
tombs of the Doria family. 

Santa Margherita, at the very beginning of the promontory, 
is virtually united with Rapallo, the bay of which curves back 
into the general direction of the Riviera coast. These two 
places are the most celebrated resorts of the Riviera di Levante 
and vie with Bordighera and San Remo; but being more ac 
cessible from the large Italian cities, they are more Italian and 
less cosmopolitan than their western rivals. Beyond Rapallo the 
coast again becomes informal; bathing beaches alternate with 
small industrial towns until we reach the Tigullian Gulf. Here, 
picturesquely situated on a small promontory, is the resort of 
Sestri Levante, a favourite bathing-place. Beyond it, for a 
distance of some twenty miles, a great mountain mass thrusts 
itself abruptly forward, driving the old road some miles inland 
and the railway into a long series of tunnels. A great new cliff 
road is now opening up this long neglected coast; passing near 
the small resort of Levanto and the curious isolated villages 
of the Cinque Terre, it descends on the great Gulf of Spezia 
and the provincial capital of the same name. The town of 
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Spezia, by an unhappy inspiration, was selected in 1861 to be 
the chief naval base of United Italy and presents in conse 
quence the drab and familiar panorama of warehouses and 
barracks, shipyards and floating docks; but the gulf, which may 
be said to terminate the Riviera di Ponente, is one of the most 
beautiful in Italy. Hidden from Spezia by the western promon 
tory is the pretty village of Portovenere; and eight miles out 
along the eastern shore, not far from Shelley s last dwelling- 
place, is the delightful little town of Lend. 
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Tuscany and Umbria 



THIS is the end of the mountain amphitheatre which has fol 
lowed us from the French frontier; crossing the Magra river, 
we leave Liguria and the Riviera and reach the sandy shore of 
Northern Tuscany. The sea here bounds a wide and marshy 
plain, distantly dominated by the great outcrop of the Apennines 
known as the Apuanian Alps; their great white scars and 
gashes reminding us that we have reached the land of Carrara 
marble. The town of Carrara, now united with the adjacent 
town of Massa under the name of Apuania, reveals in the 
fagade of its cathedral, romanesque beneath and Gothic above, 
the first foretaste of the art of Tuscany. Massa, long an in 
dependent duchy of the Malaspina family, retains an air of 
ducal distinction; including in the main square the ducal palace, 
with an elegant facade of rococo windows masking a more 
correct interior courtyard of Renaissance colonnades. The 
third principal town is Pietrasanta, the inhabitants of which, 
like those of Carrara and Massa, live principally by the local 
industry of marble sculpture. These towns, their situation in 
the foothills forced upon them by the age-long malaria of the 
coastal plain, have become increasingly eclipsed, since the 
introduction of modern drainage methods, by a series of new 
resorts along the shore. Comparatively useless as a winter 
resort this shore has become in recent years a great mecca 
for summer holiday-makers, its attractions being no little en 
hanced by the extensive pine-woods, relics of the abandon 
ment of former centuries, which still fringe the coastal plain. 
Here along the coast are some of those remarkable marine 
colonies, among the most genial creations of Fascism, wherein 
poor families and children can find escape from the hot months 
in the great towns. Past the Marinas of Massa and Carrara, we 
come to the select Forte dei Marmi, a zone of delightful villas 
set among the pine-woods; near here, after Shelley s death by 
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drowning, took place the romantic burning of his i uncral pyre 
upon the shore. A few miles to the south is Viareggio, which 
rivals Rimini as the most popular sea-bathing resort of Italy. 
Viewing its densely packed beaches in July or August, one 
needs a certain effort ot the imagination to realise that this 
is the sacred soil of Tuscany. 

Pisa, the first historic city of Tuscany, was the second of 
those Italian maritime republics which ruled the Mediterranean 
in the Middle Ages, yielding to Genoa in the 13th century the 
pre-eminence which it had won two hundred years earlier from 
Amalfi. In the later Middle Ages a long period of internal 
discord led to the conquest of the city by Florence and to its 
subsequent incorporation into the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

The great damage sustained by the city in the fighting of 
1944 fortunately did not extend to the world-famous archi 
tectural group - the cathedral, the baptistery and the leaning 
tower -which will be the first objective of every traveller. 
These buildings all had their origin in the 12th century, and 
we may see in the delicate open work of the leaning tower and 
the cathedral facade the distinctive feature of the uniquely 
attractive architecture of Pisa and Lucca. The noble baptistery 
was less fortunate in its completion and the Gothic crockets 
which surmount its upper storeys might be considered the only 
if not very serious blemish in this incomparable architectural 
scene. The view from the top of the tower is worth the climb, 
and the interiors of both baptistery and cathedral should be 
visited if only for the sake of their two pulpits which occupy 
outstanding positions in Italian art. The baptistery pulpit, a 
13th-century work of Nicolo Pisano, whether inspired by 
classical antiquity or by the models of the Norman craftsmen 
of Apulia, was the first great manifestation in Central Italy 
of the new art of sculpture. The somewhat later cathedral 
pulpit by Giovanni Pisano shows the development of the Gothic 
influences through which two centuries of Italian sculptors 
groped their way to the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 

Any resentments occasioned by the intrusions of the Gothic 
are forgiven as we approach the adjacent Camposanto, a 
creation wholly of the Gothic age, consisting of a rectangular 
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space enclosed by an elegant cloister of Gothic tracery. This 
famous structure, one of the major casualties of the recent 
war, not only contained an interesting collection of- memorials 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages, but was also embellished 
with a most distinguished and extensive series of fresco paint 
ings, the relics of which still survive to suggest its former splen 
dour. 

The unhurried traveller may profitably extend his ex 
ploration into the central quarters of the town. Delightful walks 
are provided along the river-side and in the Botanic Garden, 
and an interesting display of early Pisan sculpture and paintings 
is provided in the Civic Museum. Architecturally the city is dis 
tinguished principally by its church fagades; that of S. Michele 
in Borgo following in the main the romanesque manner of the 
cathedral, whilst S. Caterina and S. Paolo a Ripa d Arno exhibit 
the same scheme but have their open arches gothicized in ac 
cordance with the taste of the later mediaeval age. Contem 
porary with the latter churches is S. Maria della Spina, a small 
14th-century church surmounted with a regular forest of little 
spires and crockets. To such visions a sobering antidote is pro 
vided by the Carovana Palace with its facade grotesquely but 
attractively decorated by the 16th-century Vasari. 

The surroundings of Pisa possess a certain melancholy charm. 
On the north side of the Arno, between Pisa and the coast, is 
San Rossore, one of the vast estates of the former royal family; 
and at Calci, some ten miles away, is the Certosa, designed on 
the general plan of Pavia in an original and not unattractive 
baroque. Opposite, on the south side, is the romantically isolated 
church of S. Piero a Grado. 

Lucca, though it contains nothing so sensationally beautiful 
as the great architectural group of Pisa, is yet one of the most 
attractive little cities of Italy, Nowhere perhaps in the world 
is there a more delightful example of that peculiarly delightful 
adjunct of a city, a girdle of 16th- 17th-century fortifications. 
Here at Lucca the wide grass-grown moat is dominated by the 
well-preserved stonework of the walls and outworks, which 
are themselves planted with beautiful groups and lines of 
trees. 
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The fame of Lucca is imperishably associated with the so- 
called Holy Face, a carved wooden crucifix of Byzantine 
origin traditionally brought here by miraculous agency in the 
8th century and now housed in the cathedral in an elegant 
domed chapel built by Lucca s greatest Renaissance artist, 
Matteo Civitali. The cathedral itself is another line example 
of the Pisan romanesque style which here is applied also to an 
imposing square tower. Other noteworthy romanesque churches 
are S. Romano, S. Maria Forisportam and in particular S. Fre- 
diano. But the most remarkable exterior is that of the church of 
S. Michele, the fagade of which with its tiers of blind and open 
arches achieves perhaps the ultimate perfection of the style. 
The Gothic buildings of the later mediaeval age, though less 
individual than the romanesque, deserve a glance, especially 
the church of S. Maria della Rosa and the Guinigi Palace; and 
it is worth while also to penetrate to the main square (named 
after Napoleon) to observe the former ducal palace, a cre 
ation of the 16th-century Animanati and the 18th-century 
Juvara. In a wing of this building, from which Napoleon s 
sister Elisa Bacciocchi once ruled the Grand Duchy, is housed 
the local picture gallery, a respectable collection which includes 
examples of that congenial 18th-century artist of Lucca, 
Pompeo Batoni. 

Northwards along the valley which leads to the Garfagnana 
is Bagni di Lucca, a romantically situated resort patronized by 
the local rulers and aristocracy since the 17th century, also 
inhabited by the once famous Victorian novelist Ouida. South 
wards is the picturesque mediaeval village of Vicopisano, with 
an attractive 11th-century parish church. 

From Pisa to Florence a direct road and railway proceed 
up the valley of the Arno, the principal river of Tuscany, along 
the course of which the characteristic features of Tuscan 
scenery, the conical hills and the groups of cypresses, increas 
ingly manifest themselves. We may notice in passing the little 
town of San Miniato, the birthplace of the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany, and the picturesque but sadly damaged Empoli, near 
which is the village of Vinci, the birthplace of the great Leo 
nardo. From Empoli may be visited Castelfiorentino and 
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Certaldo; the former noteworthy for its baroque church of 
S. Verdiana and the latter for the house of its lascivious son 
Boccaccio. 

The alternative route from Pisa to Florence, through Lucca 
and Pistoia, with an autostrada, passes near Cappannori, where 
the Villa Marlia, once the residence of Elisa Bacciocchi, retains 
gardens and fountains attractively modelled on a supposed 
reconstruction of the splendours of the French Marly; and also 
Pescia, near which is the delightful, but wholly Italian, Villa 
Garzoni at Collodi. The route continues thence to Montecatini 
Terme, the greatest of all those inland watering-places which 
play so essential a part in the internal economy of the Italians; 
it boasts in normal times 100,000 visitors a year, and there 
is scarcely any human organ, internal or external, which is not 
catered for by one of its many varieties of purging or healing 
waters. 

At Pistoia and Prato, the two remaining cities on this route 
to Florence, we first experience upon the basic romanesque 
work of Pisa the later influence of Florence. 

Pistoia, with its finely modelled campanile and its striking 
14th-century baptistery - one of the most beautiful Gothic 
buildings of Italy-recalls the independent spirit of Cremona in 
the Lombard plain. In its history also it recalls Cremona, for 
it defended long and fiercely its proud independence before 
succumbing in the mid- 14th century to Florentine rule. Most 
immediately striking in its architecture is the fashion of alter 
nating bands of green and white marbles, such as in the baptis 
tery and in the church of S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas, achieved 
here more successfully than in the more pretentious creations 
of Siena. This church and the noble S. Andrea are reminiscent 
of the romanesque of Pisa; while the style of the cathedral 
with its inset decorative arches and elegant pillared portico 
is a foretaste of the romanesque of Florence. Eloquent also 
of Florentine influence are the church of S. Paolo and the 
Communal and Pretorian palaces. 

For the student of early Italian sculpture few cities could be 
more rewarding, the works of art ranging from the early 
sculptors of Pisa and Como to such outstanding Renaissance 
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figures as Verrocchio and the Delia Robbias. The terracotta 
frieze of the portico of the Ospedale del Cappo is a famous 
work of Giovanni Delia Robbia. Of the city s native artists 
should perhaps be mentioned the Renaissance architect Vitoni 
who built the attractive church called Madonna Dell 1 Umilta. 

At Pistoia debouches the line road from Modena through 
the Apennine forest and pass of Abetone, while the main rail 
way from Bologna, completed in 1932, by-passes the city, de 
bouching directly at Prato, another small city which reilects 
the early Renaissance art of Florence. If it is difficult to admire 
the green and white courses of the Gothic facade of the 
cathedral, no lover of 15th-century art should fail to examine 
the frescoes of the apse, the finest work of the Florentine 
Filippo Lippo, who represented also in the small but distin 
guished picture gallery in the Pretorian Palace, Prato has also, 
like Pistoia, preserved fine works of the Delia Robbias, and it 
contains a number of attractive buildings, both ecclesiastical 
and civic, in the mediaeval style; as well as the outstanding 
Renaissance church of S. Maria dcllc Carceri by Sungullo, 
More original and unexpected are the remains of the castle built 
by the Emperor Frederick the Second, forecasting in its fine 
entrance doorway that southern masterpiece the Castel del 
Monte. 

For the traveller who crosses the Apennines by road from 
Bologna Florence itself is the first city of Tuscany. This jour 
ney is perhaps at its most effective in the very early spring 
when the cold mists of the Lombard Plain yield suddenly to 
sunshine and green vegetation. But the contrast is not only in the 
climate. The bleak factory farmhouses of the northern plain 
give way here to attractively grouped homesteads, often in- 
consequently planned and of extensive scale, but yet conveying 
the atmosphere, which is so widely lacking in rural Italy, of a 
welcoming warm-hearted family borne; while the geometry 
and rigidity of the flat Lombard fields are replaced by the 
terraced ploughing of the Tuscan hills and the horses and 
tractors of the north by those teams of white oxen which are 
among the most characteristic features of Central Italy. 

By Italian standards Florence is not an old city. She made 
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little mark in Roman times or in the Dark Ages and was later 
included in the principality of the Countess Matilda. From the 
12th century onwards the city grew rapidly in wealth and 
power, so that she was soon able both to assert her independ 
ence and simultaneously to extend her sway over her smaller 
neighbours. Of her two great rivals, Pisa and Siena, Pisa suc 
cumbed at the beginning of the 15th, and Siena in the middle 
of the 16th, century. The kaleidoscopic changes of government, 
which at different times was in the hands of Ghibellines, Guelfs, 
native guilds, foreign despots and local dynasties, never seriously 
impeded the prosperity of the city. The Florentines became 
the financiers of Italy and Europe, and it was perhaps ap 
propriate that out of mediaeval chaos order should at length 
emerge under a dynasty of merchant bankers. 

Among the many distinguished families in Italian history the 
Medici must always occupy an eminent place. During three 
hundred years, from the early 15th to the early 18th century, 
this able if unheroic dynasty dominated first Florence and 
finally all Tuscany, bringing sobriety to the city and unity 
to the region and providing at the same time the focus and the 
patronage for the greatest age of Florentine art. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, grandson of the first Medici 
ruler, was perhaps the greatest patron of that or any age; he 
extended the influence of the family over Rome and the papa 
cy; and his son and nephew under the respective titles of Leo 
X and Clement VII imported into Rome both the Medici 
splendour and the artistic heritage of Florence. After a last 
return to Republican rule Florence was besieged by Spanish 
arms and was finally subjected in the year 1530 to the rule 
of the Medici, later ruling as Grand Dukes of Tuscany, under 
the ablest of whom, Cosimo I and Ferdinand I, Florence re 
tained both artistically and politically a modest importance. 
The family died out in 1737 and was succeeded by the dynasty 
of Habsburg-Lorraine, whose greatest member, Grand Duke 
Leopold I, transformed Tuscany into a reformed, enlightened 
and progressive state. His achievement explains the comparative 
lack of enthusiasm which the Florentines displayed for the 
new ideas of the 19th century, for the Napoleonic occupation 
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left here but little mark and the Risorgimento movement at 
tracted but little interest, the Florentines not unreasonably 
considering that they already provided the model to which 
the rest of Italy should conform. During the anti-Austrian war 
of 1859 the Habsburg dynasty was none the less ejected, the 
Tuscans accepted union with the rest of liberated Italy, and 
for five years Florence became the capital of the new king 
dom. 

If, since the occupation of Rome in 1870, Florence has 
occupied a secondary role among Italian cities, the Florentines 
have yet continued to regard themselves as the truest and 
best representatives of the Italian tradition; and if the city 
has lived to some extent on its past, it would be difficult to 
think of any worthier past than that which gave Italy first its 
language, secondly its art, and thirdly its earliest example of 
rationalized government. And if the Florentines of the present 
day are no longer the guides and philosophers of Italy., they 
nevertheless retain a, distinction and individuality which immedi 
ately strikes the visitor from any other part of Italy. In physical 
form and beauty the Florentines excel; their speech is the most 
musical and accurate of Italy; their industries are the most 
tasteful and refined; and even in their modern buildings, 
however humble, they commonly contrive to retain some ves 
tige of that artistic tradition which their ancestors bequeathed 
to Italy and the world. 

The formation of that tradition was the work of two centu 
ries, the 14th and 15th. From Giotto to Michelangelo, Flor 
ence was the home or the school of Italian art, nor was the 
movement the concern of a select or exclusive coterie. The 
Medici by their patronage identified the development of the 
city with the development of its art; the work of the artists 
became the proud concern of the entire community; and Flor 
ence may be considered the greatest factory of beauty the 
world has ever seen. Even to-day the visitor s attention is in 
stantly seized by the works of art which so conspicuously adorn 
the public streets and squares. The central point of the city, 
the Piazza della Signoria, is itself a small museum of sculpture 
with its fine monuments of Grand Duke Cosimo I, the beauti- 
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ful Neptune fountain and the series of famous works placed 
under the open arches of the Loggia della Signoria; while the 
churches and public buildings strike one as being designed less 
for worship or business than as shelters for exhibitions of art. 
If the rediscovery of sculpture was due to the Pisans, the Floren 
tines quickly mastered and improved upon their early models. 
In the hands of the 14th-century Florentine Orcagna the Pisan 
tradition and the new architectural influences were fused in a 
new mould; and in the 15th century, Florence produced the 
great succession of sculptors - Ghibcrti, Donatello, Michelozzo 
and Rossellino who prepared the way for the culminating 
genius of Michelangelo. Of these great sculptors and their 
innumerable contemporaries the works may best be studied in 
the cathedral and its Sacristies, in the cathedral museum, in the 
galleries of the Academy and the Bargello and in the churches 
of S. Croce and Orsanmichele. 

Yet, wonderful as are these productions, the greatest glory 
of Florence is unquestionably linked with her painters. The 
churches of the city are adorned with innumerable masterpieces; 
but the Florentine canvas paintings may best and first be 
studied in the Uffizi and Pitti palaces. Of these famous galler 
ies, the tour of which must always be the principal object of 
a visit to Florence, it is not possible in these pages to say more 
than that they together constitute the finest collection of 
pictures in the world; that the hurried visitor might be advised 
to concentrate on the canvases of Botticelli; and that he who 
has exhausted the wonders of the old masters should not forget 
to visit in the Uffizi the famous collection of self-portraits, 
unique in the world. 

No less interesting, if less convenient, is the study of con 
temporary fresco painting as displayed in the Florentine 
churches. We may begin in the church of S. Croce, where the 
walls of the Bardi .and Perruzzi chapels are adorned with one 
of the three surviving fresco series of Giotto. In the same 
church we may follow the development of the 14th-century 
artists in the persons of Bernardo Daddi (Bardi chapel); Tacldeo 
Gaddi (Baroncelli chapel); Maso (in the chapel called Bardi di 
Vernio); and Agnolo Gaddi (in the choir). Early in the same 
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century, but not of certain attribution, arc the elaborate and 
impressive frescoes of the glories of the Dominican Order in 
the Cappellonc degli Spagnuoli adjacent to S. Maria Novella. In 
the Brancacci chapel in the Carmine church we may see one of 
the few surviving works of the early 15th-century Masaccio, 
the second founder of the Florentine school, noteworthy among 
other things for the first introduction of those effects of 
light and shade known to Italian artists as chiaroscuro. Con 
temporary with Masaccio and influenced by his technique, 
while preserving a far more spiritual inspiration, was Fra 
Angelico, a Dominican, who left the greatest masterpieces of 
his art, and some of the most beautiful pictures of all time, 
in the frescoes of the convent of S. Marco near the cathedral. 
Of the other Florentine fresco painters of the middle 15th 
century may be mentioned Andrea del Castagno, whose dra 
matic fresco oi the Last Supper in the monastery of S. Apollonia 
deserves a visit, and Benozzo Gozzoli, whose greatest works 
we shall see in the Palace of the Medici. 

Though the great frescoes of Raphael and Michelangelo 
are to be seen in Rome rather than Florence, Florence never 
theless contains magnificent examples of the work of their great 
contemporaries,Ghirlandaio and Andrea del Sarto, Ghirlandaio, 
the precursor or the master of the greatest painters of the 
Renaissance, is well seen in the church and convent of Ognis- 
santi; in the Sassetti chapel of S. Trinita; and above all, in the 
choir of S. Maria Novella. Andrea del Sarto may be studied in 
his Last Supper and his frescoes in the former Abbey of S. Salvi, 
and more particularly in his extensive cycle of frescoes in 
the cloister of the Scalzo. Among the works of non-Florentine 
artists should be mentioned the famous frescoes of Perugino 
in the Convent of S. Maria Maddalena dci Pazzi and Vasari s 
decorations in the Palazzo Vecchio. 

The city itself, apart from its contents, should be first ap 
preciated from a distance, especially from the northern ele 
vation of Fiesole or from the southern heights of Bcllosguardo 
and the panoramic road known as the Viale dei Colli, Domin 
ating the southern view is the romanesque church of S, Mini- 
ato, one of the oldest buildings of Florence, screened by an 
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elaborate polychrome facade which contrasts strangely in its 
gaudy colouring with the severe and refined atmosphere of 
the interior. 

The principal quarters of the city situate on the northern 
bank contain two principal squares, one civil and one ecclesi 
astical. The already mentioned Piazza della Signoria, the scene 
of the annual festival of the Giuoco, is dominated by the 
Palazzo Vccchio, now used as the city hall; it is a building .of 
the early 14th century and may claim to be, with the exception 
of the similar palace at Siena, the finest example in Italy of 
the civic architecture of the age. Used in mediaeval times as the 
seat of civic government and in subsequent ages the seat of 
the Medici rulers and of the parliament of United Italy, the 
building contains many associations with Florentine history 
and art. A chaste interior courtyard of Renaissance style con 
trasts with the interior in which a magnificent series of state 
apartments are still preserved in the style of redecoration de 
signed by Vasari for the restored Medici rulers. Greatest of 
these halls is the Salone del Cinquecento, the meeting-place 
of the great council of the Republic; most artistic is perhaps 
the Grand Ducal study designed by Vasari for Grand Duke 
Francis I. The tour may be continued through suites of 
apartments decorated for other members of the family, for ex 
ample Pope Leo X; and may be completed by the ascent of 
the Tower, the graceful lily which rises above the city and 
commands one of its most successful views. 

The ecclesiastical centre of Florence, like that of Pisa, con 
sists of a group of three buildings, Cathedral, Baptistery and 
Tower, the first impression of which is again dominated by the 
gaudy polychrome facades. The baptistery, contemporary with 
San Miniato, reflects in its architecture a similar romanesque 
style, but derives its principal interest from its famous early 
Renaissance bronze doors, of which the so-called Porta del 
Paradiso, designed by Ghiberti, derived its name from the 
observation of Michelangelo that it was worthy to be the 
entrance to Paradise. In the tower and the cathedral we first 
encounter those experiments in architecture which are char 
acteristic of the Florence of the later mediaeval age. The city 
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has paid the penalty of the pioneer and we may see displayed 
in these buildings some of the growing-pains of architecture. 
The famous tower or campanile, designed by Giotto, is diffi 
cult to admire; and the cathedral, notwithstanding the engineer 
ing triumph of Brunclleschi s great cupola, must be accounted 
wonderful rather than beautiful. The main facade, added in 
the 19th century on a mediaeval model, might indeed be called 
exceedingly ugly; more imposing arc the apse and sides where 
a scries of minor cupolas group themselves beneath and around 
the commanding feature of the central dome. Nor is it easy to 
arouse enthusiasm for the gaunt interior of this great building 
which, as so often in Florence, derives its principal interest 
from its contents; amongst which the English visitor may iden 
tify the monument of that redoubtable 14th-century condotticre 
Sir John Hawkwood of Sible Hedingham in Essex. The lantern 
of the dome provides both a more interesting ascent and a 
better view than the adjacent Tower. 

The Gothic style may be seen in several other churches, the 
finest of which are S. Maria Novella and S. Croce. S. Maria 
Novella, already mentioned for its Ghirlandaio frescoes, is 
fronted by another polychrome fac.ade and its interior is 
remarkable for the spacious nave provided by its sermon-loving 
Dominican founders; the adjacent cloisters, both romancsque 
and Gothic, deserve a visit for their architecture and their 
frescoes. But of the mediaeval churches the most interesting is 
undoubtedly S. Crocc, situate in the eastern quarter and pro 
vided like the cathedral with a 19th-century polychrome facade. 
This church, interesting for its already mentioned frescoes, 
contains the tomb of so many celebrities as to have earned the 
title of the Pantheon of Italy. The greatest Florentine, Dante, 
though commemorated here by a memorial, still lies in Raven 
na, his last exile; but here may be seen the tombs of Michel 
angelo and Machiavelli, Galileo and Rossini; and the English 
visitor may note those of the Countess of Albany, widow of 
the Young Pretender, and of John Catwick, a 1 5th-century 
bishop of Exeter. Tn the adjacent cloisters is the Cappclla dei 
Pazzi, by Brunelleschi, one of the most exquisite little master 
pieces of the early Renaissance. From these gaunt churches 
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it is, architecturally speaking, a relief to turn to the lighter 
15th-century Gothic of the former church of Orsanmichele, 
the exquisite windows of which are interspersed with niches 
containing statues by the masters of the Renaissance. 

The civic architecture of the Middle Ages, apart from the 
Palazzo Vecchio, may be best seen in the so-called Bargello 
which houses the National Museum. The early Renaissance 
architects developed a palatial architecture of exquisite rounded 
windows symmetrically disposed in perfectly proportioned 
facades, well seen in the Rucellai and Strozzi palaces. These 
may be contrasted with the "full Renaissance" buildings of the 
subsequent century, such as the Pitti Palace, and also the Pan- 
dolfini Palace designed by Raphael and reproduced in Pall 
Mall in Barry s exterior of the Travellers Club. 

But of all the earlier Florentine palaces the greatest and 
most interesting is the great palace of the Medicis, built for 
Cosimo de Medici in the mid- 15th century by Michelozzo 
and enlarged by its later Riccardi proprietors in the same 
exquisite early Renaissance style. This palace, which was the 
residence of the family until 1540, has been transformed in 
modern times into the seat of provincial government, but some 
of the rooms have been fitted up as a museum of the Medici 
family, of whom numerous interesting relics are preserved. 
The chapel should be visited in order to see Michelozzo s 
beautifully designed stalls, floor and ceiling, and Gozzoli s 
frescoes with their numerous Medici portraits. In another 
manner is the great ceiling painting, the Apotheosis of the 
Medici family, painted in an adjacent gallery by the 17th- 
century Neapolitan Luca Giordano. After this Palace should be 
visited the adjacent church of S. Lorenzo, another temple of 
the Medici, which with its surrounding buildings constitutes one 
of the most interesting of Florentine experiences. The rough 
brick facade masks an interior in the most refined manner of 
Brunelleschi, whose art is seen at its greatest in the adjacent 
Old Sacristy, a square chamber surmounted by a cupola and 
decorated with superb medallions by Donatello. This Old 
Sacristy, used as a tomb chamber for the early Medici, was 
superseded by the New Sacristy, in which were buried Lorenzo 
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the Magnificent and other Medici of the Renaissance. This 
is another square chamber, the greatest work of Michelangelo 
outside Rome, adorned by him with symmetrically disposed 
statues and monuments of the family; and there are few 
more interesting comparisons in art than that between the 
self-confident assurance of this scheme and the chaste cor- 
rectitude of the earlier masters. By Michelangelo also is 
the Laurentian Library, another section of this group of build 
ings, consisting of a large harmonious hall approached by a 
staircase which already heralds the approach of the baroque. 
This remarkable series of rooms is completed by the so- 
called Cappella dei Principi, the resting-place of the later 
Medici Grand Dukes, built in the 17th century with the 
somewhat overpowering grandiosity of the full baroque. 

Of the early Renaissance interiors of Brunellcschi, another 
magnificent example is provided by S. Spirito, a church re 
markable even among Florentine churches for the number 
and variety of its works of art, Interesting by way of contrast 
is the church of SS. Annunziata, of the same date and style, but 
which was subsequently decorated with the gayest and most 
sumptuous ornamentation of the 17th-century baroque. This 
church stands in one of the most attractive of Florentine 
squares, in which the 17th-century statue of Grand Duke 
Ferdinand I and two delightful little baroque fountains are 
framed in a harmonious setting of early Renaissance colonnades 
and 16th-century palaces. The Hospital of the Innocents, 
which is screened by one of these colonnades, is noteworthy 
for some fine terracotta reliefs of Andrea clella Robbia, 
and the little entrance cloister of the church itself deserves 
examination for its distinguished frescoes by a variety of 
artists of the Renaissance. 

Though it may seem a sacrilege in Florence to look for the 
baroque, the styles of the later centuries were not without 
a modest originality, and we may see in such buildings as San 
Firenze, the former convent of the Filippini, now adopted 
as the Law Courts, a striking example of that style, aptly des 
cribed as a style of bat wings, which characterizes the age of 
the later Medici. Of their Habsburg successors a memorial 



survives at the city s north-eastern entrance in the form of a 
grandiose, if uninspired, triumphal arch erected by the city 
in honour of the solemn entry of their first Grand Duke, a 
gesture of servility which an inscription of 1916 does its best 
to explain away. More typical of the later architecture is the 
Corsini Palace, the solemn fa$ade of which dominates with 
impressive dignity the northern promenade of the river Arno. 

The Arno is one of the very few Italian rivers to enhance 
the beauty of a city, and we may the more deplore the damage 
done in the recent war to the bridges and waterfronts of Flor 
ence. Bartolomeo Ammanati, the greatest Florentine archi 
tect after Michelangelo, was commemorated in two beautiful 
bridges, the Carraia and the S. Trinita, both destroyed in 1944 
and both rebuilt; and though the famous 14th-century Ponte 
Vecchio survived the last war, the demolitions at its northern 
and southern ends involved the disappearance of the most 
characteristic mediaeval zones of Florence. The Ponte Vecchiq* 
built in the 14th century and lined with a double row of shops, 
is among the most characteristic features of the city; it carries 
in an upper storey a covered passage which leads from the 
Uffizi gallery to the Pitti Palace. 

The Pitti Palace, the principal building of the small southern 
zone of Florence, is undoubtedly one of the finest royal pal 
aces of Italy. Though its construction covered a long period, its 
design is due in the main to Ammanati, who was also responsi 
ble for the fine interior or rearward courtyard. This palace 
became, after 1540, the official residence of the Medici 
Grand Dukes and their Habsburg successors; and a section 
has remained until recent times the occasional residence of 
the monarchs of Savoy. The royal apartments, if they cannot 
boast the protean scale of Caserta, can hardly be rivalled for 
their richness and splendour of decoration. Behind the palace, 
and a worthy complement of it, are the Boboli gardens, a cre 
ation of the 16th century, remarkable even among the Italian 
gardens for the formality and elaboration of their architec 
tural planning. By way of contrast to these fully developed 
splendours of the Renaissance may be instanced the near-by 
Poggio Imperiale, another former royal villa, the frigidly cor- 
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rect facade of which reveals that Florence no less than the 
rest of Italy conformed in later times to the nco-classic 
vogue. Of this southern zone the principal remaining at 
tractions are San Miniato and the already noted views from 
Bcllosguardo and the Vialc dei Colli. 

The surroundings of Florence, if they lack the solemn con 
trasts of the Roman Campagna and the unique variety of 
the Bay of Naples, are probably more attractive than those of 
any other city of Italy. The constantly repeated, though con 
stantly diversified, landscape of conical hills and cypresses pro 
vides a delightful background for the villages and monasteries, 
the mediaeval towers and castles and the Renaissance villas and 
gardens, which are the staple sights of Tuscany. 

To the north of the city the favourite excursion is to the 
small hill city of Fiesole. Though it preserves relics both of an 
Etruscan and a Roman past, Fiesole, like Florence itself, is 
primarily a mediaeval and Renaissance town, surrounded with 
beautiful and sumptuous villas, a good impression of which 
may be obtained by those who make the ascent by the old 
roads up the hill Near the church of S. Domcnico is the 
Badia or former Abbey of Fiesole, interesting for its associ 
ations as well as its architecture; for it was much under the 
patronage of the Medici and a frequent residence of the 
members of their so-called Platonic Academy, The abbey 
church is remarkable for the attractive relics of romancsquc 
polychrome work framed in its facade and also for an interior 
of graceful simplicity by Brunellcschi. From S. Domenico the 
road climbs up to the principal square containing a fine ro- 
manesque cathedral, the plain stone interior of which is a re 
freshing contrast to the prevailing exuberance of church decor 
ation. At the very summit of the hill is a miniature Fran 
ciscan church and convent, from the platform in front of 
which is the finest of the Fiesole views. Among the villas 
may be noted the villa Palmier! with its fine Italian gardens 
and the villa Medici, the favourite retreat of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and his retinue of servants. 

The villas of the Medici are so numerous as to justify a separ 
ate monograph. The Fiesole villa, built by Brunelleschi for 
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the first Cosimo, retains, notwithstanding later alterations, 
its basic 15th-century plan. Of the other villas scattered in 
the hills and countryside to the north and west of Florence 
one of the most attractive is Caffaggiolo in the Mugello 
valley, built by Michclozzo for the first Cosimo, while the 
most interesting historically is that of Careggi, built in the 
early 15th century in the form of a mediaeval castle, where 
Lorenzo lived and died, Petraia, rebuilt in the 16th century 
for Grand Duke Cosimo I and in more recent times a favour 
ite residence of King Victor Emmanuel II, preserves an air 
of princely domesticity; Castello, near by, is interesting prim 
arily for its formal garden, one of the finest creations of 
1 6th-century Tuscan garden art. Most impressive of all these 
residences is Poggio a Caiano, some twelve miles to the west 
of Florence; rebuilt for Lorenzo in the fullness of the Renais 
sance, it achieves perhaps the ideal of an Italian country 
residence, being of modest size and perfect taste; frescoed also 
in its principal apartments with symbolic paintings of the 
glories of the Medici and surrounded by a beautifully wooded 
park. On the road to Bologna the Villa DemidofT, once a 
residence of Grand Duke Francis I, is worth a visit for the 
sake of the magnificent garden statuary of the 17th-century 
Giambologna. Among non-Medicean villas, that of Gamberaia, 
in the hills to the north-east, is outstanding for its beautiful and 
romantic garden and magnificent views. 

Other interesting excursions from Florence are provided 
by the pilgrimage churches and former monasteries which 
surround the city. In the city s eastern outskirts is the former 
abbey of S. Salvi, containing the masterpiece of Andrea del 
Sarto, a Last Supper, interesting to compare with the more 
famous fresco of Leonardo at Milan. Three miles to the 
south is the fortress-like Certosa of Galluzzo, a foundation 
of the later Middle Age, with buildings of Gothic, Renaissance 
and baroque; worthy of a visit at any rate by those who have 
not seen Pavi a. Further south is Impruneta, famous for its mid- 
October festival of St. Luke; its basilica, redecorated in 
baroque style, retains two chapels which are exceptionally 
fine examples of the style of Michelozzo. The lofty convent 
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of Monte Senario, some ton miles norths of Florence, is visited 
for the sake of its fine views of the Arno and Sieve valleys. 

The Sieve valley, which curls round the northern side of 
Florence through the attractive region of the Mugello, provides 
an excellent impression of the Tuscan Apennines. From Pon- 
tassieve, where the two rivers meet, one may climb the long 
road to Vallombrosa, now an insitutc for forestry research, 
but once an extensive monastery visited by Milton and cele 
brated in Paradise Lost. 

This is one of the few corners of Italy which may be recom 
mended to the walker. From Saltino or Vallombrosa one 
may climb in an hour to the 5300-foot summit of the Prato- 
magno which commands a fine view westwards over the lower 
Arno valley and Florence and eastwards over the Cascntino 
or upper Arno valley, one of the most delightful in Italy. 
The Arno takes its source in the Apenninc peak of M, Fal- 
terona, which may itself be climbed in four hours from Stia, 
at the head of the valley. The Cascntino, famous for its scenery 
and for its surrounding monasteries and forests, is also as 
sociated perhaps more intimately than any other district of 
Italy with the wanderings of Dante during his exile. From 
Pratovecchio, the second village, one may climb to the pictur 
esque little church of Romena and to the ruins of its castle, 
where the poet found refuge with the local count; and lower 
down the valley, before Poppi, is the monument of Campaldino, 
a battle between Florence and Arezzo in which Dante par 
ticipated in 1289. Poppi, the principal centre of the valley, is 
a most attractive little place with another well-preserved 
13th-century castle of Dante s protector. From Poppi or 
the next village of Bibbiena motorists may reach the monastery 
of Camaldoli, also approachable on foot across the mountains 
from Pratovecchio. The Camaldoli, situated at a height of 
some 2500 feet amidst magnificent forests, was founded about 
the year 1000 by St Romuald as the mother house of an 
order which spread subsequently through Italy, approximating 
to the Benedictines, but insisting always on the austere and 
eremetical life. Though its chief charm is its situation, the 
buildings are worth a visit for the vision of the quaint cells of 
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the monks and the beautiful fittings of the church and offices; 
and to walkers may be recommended the climb to the de 
pendent Eremo, from the heights round which the stupendous 
views extend to the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. From 
Camaldoli it is another walk of some five or six hours through 
the mountains to the monastery of La Vernia, approachable 
by road from Bibbiena or Rassina. This is a Franciscan foun 
dation, celebrated as the place in which in the year 1224 St. 
Francis received the stigmata; the so-called rock and chapel of 
the stigmata may be seen, and the principal church deserves a 
visit for the sake of some magnificent terracotta reliefs of 
Andrea del la Robbia. Here, as at Camaldoli, it is perhaps 
the site and the surrounding views which will chiefly impress 
the visitor. 

Below Rassina the Arno leaves the Casentino by the pictur 
esque bridge of Capolona, while the road descends to the 
local capital of Arezzo. Those whose taste for mountains 
is still unsatisfied may penetrate still further eastwards across 
another range from Bibbiena to Pieve San Stefano, the first 
little town in the valley of the infant Tiber. Near here is the 
little village of Caprese where the mayor s house is pointed 
out as the birthplace of Michelangelo. Lower down the valley 
is the attractive little town of Sansepolcro, the native place of 
the Renaissance painter Piero della Francesca, whose "Resur 
rection" in the local Gallery has been pronounced by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley as the most beautiful picture in the world; 
hence one may penetrate eastwards across the Apennine 
passes into the Montefeltro country and the Romagna or south 
wards down the valley to the little cities of Umbria* West 
wards a road and railway lead back to Arezzo. 

Arezzo is the first considerable place on the main railway 
from Florence to Rome, a line which ascends the windings, 
of the lower Arno past the hills of Chianti and continues over 
the gentle watershed of the Val di Chiana to the lower valley 
of the Tiber. Important both in Etruscan and in Roman 
times, Arezzo has preserved many interesting relics of an 
tiquity in the archaeological museum built on the still visible 
structure of the Roman amphitheatre. But the city made its 
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greatest name under the warlike bishops who were its rulers 
during the early Middle Ages. Most picturesque are its 
ancient squares, such as the great square in which is held in June 
and August the traditional Joust of the Saracen. The beauti 
ful romanesque apse which may here be seen is that of S, Maria, 
one of the most exquisite of 13th-century churches, roman 
esque without and barely touched by Gothic influence within; 
and to this church belongs also the magnificent campanile 
which dominates the town. Of the subsequent century, the 
last of independence, arc the principal public buildings, such 
as the Pretorian and Communal palaces and the Palace of 
the Lay Brothers, and also many of the churches, including 
the cathedral and the church of S. Francesco. The interior 
of the latter church should be visited for the sake of the 
fine frescoes of Piero della Francesca in the principal 
chapel. The most famous native of Arezzo during its period of 
independence was the writer Petrarch, whose house is shown. 

In the year 1348 Arezzo was conquered by Florence 
whose subsequent history it shared. It was the birthplace, and 
still contains the house of Vasari, the late Renaissance artist 
whom we have already met in Florence and to whom pos 
terity is indebted for one of the world s biographical master 
pieces -the Lives of the painters, sculptors and architects 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. VasaiTs own work as 
painter may be seen both in this house and in the war-torn 
Badia; as architect he built the Loggia near the main square as 
well as the Uffizi at Florence. Outstanding works of the Renais 
sance at Arezzo are the interior of SS, Annunziata and the in 
comparably elegant entrance loggia of S. Maria dellc Grazie a 
little way outside the town. A few miles to the south of Arezzo 
are Foiano, noteworthy for a magnificent domed temple 
erected by Ammanati for Grand Duke Cosimo 1 as a memorial 
of the victory of Marciano in 1553 which prepared the sub 
jection of Siena; and Monte San Sovino, the birthplace of the 
great Renaissance sculptor Andrea Sansovino, some of whose 
early works are here preserved but who is to be seen in his true 
glory in the few Renaissance churches of Rome. 

South of Arezzo is Cortona, the first of the so-called hill 
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cities of Tuscany, situate some 800 feet above the Rome rail 
way from which it is delightfully seen. The imposing relics of 
fortifications and town walls and the numerous antiquities 
of the local museum prove this to have been, before the Roman 
conquest, one of the leading cites of Etruria; it is now archi 
tecturally distinguished by its Renaissance buildings, especially 
the exquisite churches of S. Maria Nuova and the Madonna 
del Calcinaio. Cortona was the native place of the 17th-cen 
tury painter Pietro da Cortona, whose work may be seen in 
the church of S. Agostino; but it acquires greater fame from 
Luca Signorelli, who was the pupil of Piero della Francesca 
and may be considered the forerunner of Michelangelo. Sig- 
norellTs greatest work is at Orvieto, but a number of his 
pictures are preserved in the so-called Signorelli gallery oppo 
site the cathedral of his native town. 

Lake Trasimcne, which the railway skirts after Cortona, 
is the largest of Central Italy and is famous in history for 
the battle of the 217 B.C. in which a considerable Roman 
army was trapped and destroyed by the Carthaginian Hannibal. 
It is not, by the standards of Italian lakes, exceptionally beauti 
ful, but some of the lake-side castles and villages, such as 
Castiglione and Passignano, are by no means without at 
traction; and the three inhabited islands, Maggiore, Minore 
and Polvcse, provide a romantic if somewhat primitive se 
clusion. 

Chiusi, the city of Lars Porsena, another little hill city to 
the southwest of the lake, was the ancient Clusium; perhaps 
the most important of the twelve cities of the Etruscan con 
federation which until the Roman conquest in the fourth cen 
tury ja.c. controlled all central Italy between the Arno, the 
Apennines and the Tiber. In the present town the only object 
of architectural interest is the cathedral, built of ancient Roman 
columns and a multitude of antique fragments. Relics survive 
of the city walls of the Etruscans; there is a good Museum of 
Etruscan antiquities; and in the countryside around are sever 
al remarkable Etruscan painted tombs. Below the city is the 
fertile Val di Chiana, redeemed in the 18th century from 
marshland and malaria by the ingenious expedient of shifting 
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the watershed some twenty-five miles southwards. While the 
Rome railway follows the Chiana to Orvieto and the Tiber 
valley, we may here diverge westwards to visit Montepulciano 
and Pienza, two of the most attractive and least known hill 
cities of Tuscany. 

Montepulciano, built on a long spur some 1800 feet high, 
centres round a main square with a beautiful little town hall, a 
miniature of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. The unique 
charm of the city consists, however, in its Renaissance palaces 
and churches, the architects of which include such famous 
names as Michelozzo (S. Agostino), the Sangallo family (Con- 
tucci and Cervini palaces), Ammanati (the cathedral) and Vig- 
nola. Most beautiful of the palaces is perhaps Vignola s Tarugi 
Palace in the main square; of the churches the most delightful 
is the elder Sangallo s S. Biagio, a golden-tinted church outside 
the town, which may be considered a reproduction in minia 
ture of Bramante s original Renaissance design for St. Peter s 
in Rome. 

Nine miles west of Montepulciano, at the village of Corsig- 
nano, of which the delightful little romanesque parish church 
survives, was born in the year 1405 Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
one of the most original characters of the 15th century, who, 
after an early life devoted to diplomacy, debauchery and 
letters, resolved at the age of forty to desert Venus for Bac 
chus, entered into Holy Orders, was appointed Bishop of 
Siena and ended his life as Pope Pius II. Renaming his native 
village after his papal title, Pius employed the Florentine Ros- 
scllino to rebuild it also as a miniature city in the style of the 
age, an undertaking completed in the space of four years. 
Pienza now displays more perfectly than any place in Italy 
the grace and purity of the architecture of the early Renais 
sance, presenting in its little central square a most unusual 
and delightful homogeneity, flanked as it is by the cathedral 
facade, the bishop s palace, the miniature town hall and the 
exquisite Piccolomini Palace, destined as the residence of the 
Pope s family. Lying some five miles east of the main road, 
Pienza is ideally situated as a half-way halt for the motorist 
on the journey from Florence to Rome. 
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9 San Frutuosa, on the Riviera 




10 Pisa: the Leaning Tower, 1 174 and part of the Cathedral, 1063-9: 



11 Florence: the dome, 1420-34, of the Cathedral, 




1 3 Milan : the facade of the Cathedral, designed in 1 653 but not fully complete* 

until the nineteenth centur 



12 Turin: the Superga, 1731. F. Juvara, architect 




1 4 Brescia : the facade, 1 604, and cupola, 1 825, of the new Cathedral 

15 Turin: the Palazzo Madama, 1718. F. Juvara, arc! 




1 6 Camogli, near Spezia, on the Riviera 



This road, the Via Cassia, pursuing a shorter route than 
the railway, runs for most of its length over the lofty plateaux 
of Tuscany and Latium, and commands extensive if somewhat 
monotonous views. The only important Tuscan city which 
it touches is Siena; but at S. Quirico, where the Pienza road 
divides, is a handsome romanesque collegiate church; and 
from Buonconvento, near Siena, may be made the interest 
ing excursion to the monastery of Monte Oliveto Maggiore. 
This is a 14th-century foundation, the mother house of the 
Olivetan order, noteworthy for its fine frescoes by Signorelli 
and Sodoma and for the beautiful Renaissance woodwork of 
its library and church. Less distinguished artistically is the Bene 
dictine abbey of S. Antonio situate in romantic solitude some 
miles to the west of S. Quirico. 

For four centuries, from the 12th to the 16th, Siena was an 
independent city-state, afflicted, like mediaeval Florence, with 
never-ending civic discords \ and subjected for brief periods 
to alien dominations, yet long preserving a vigorous com 
merce and an artistic tradition which might be considered 
the most autonomous of Italy. The city succumbed at length, 
at the beginning of the Great Power Age, to the power of 
the Spanish monarch by whom it was handed over to the 
Medici to be incorporated thenceforward in their Grand 
Duchy; and much as we may sentimentalize over a lost tra 
dition, we may yet be thankful for the atrophy of the later 
centuries, for it has preserved to us the aspect of the inde 
pendent city scarcely at all improved by the sophistications 
of the Renaissance or the baroque, Siena is the best surviving 
example of an Italian mediaeval town, and its places of inter 
est are so numerous as to necessitate at least a two-day tour. 

Siena was, like Pisa, a city of the Ghibellines; like Pisa, also, 
it established its own artistic tradition in the 13th century 
before the genius of Giotto secured for Florence the leader 
ship in Italian art. If the sculptors of Pisa drew their inspir 
ation from the Norman craftsmen of Apulia, the early 
Sienese painters may be considered the principal heirs of the 
Byzantine tradition of painting which alone survived the 
Dark Ages. The first of the great Sienese masters was Duccio 
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di Buoninsegna; and his followers, Simone Martini, the 
brothers Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo, preserved through 
the 14th century, scarcely affected by the contemporary de 
velopments in Florence, his special qualities of freshness of 
colour, vivacity of expression and decorative detail. The 
13th and 14th centuries saw the development also of a distinct 
school of Sienese sculptors, of whom the greatest was Jacopo 
della Quercia. During the Renaissance Siena produced artists 
of a somewhat wider vision, such as the painter Sodoma and 
the architect Peruzzi who made his greatest reputation in 
Rome. 

The city is situated at a height of 1000 feet and its walls 
follow the hill contours, so that from the Campo, which is the 
central square, the streets lead to three distinct quarters. It 
is divided also into seventeen wards, the representatives of 
which compete twice annually (July 2nd and August 16th) 
in the horse race of the Palio, the most famous popular festi 
val of Italy, held in mediaeval costume in the Campo itself. 
This square, more accurately a semicircle, depressed towards 
the centre in the shape of an ancient theatre, is among the 
most impressive in Italy. Dominating its straight or southern 
side is the late 13th-century Palazzo Pubblico, the finest civic 
structure of the Italian gothic, with a tower which exceeds 
in height and grace the similar tower of Florence. The interior 
of this palace is itself a museum of Sienese art, noteworthy in 
particular for the frescoes of Martini and Lorenzetti in the 
great rooms of the upper floor. 

To this square through the three branches of the city lead 
the main roads from Rome, Florence and the coast, pene 
trating the city walls by picturesque gates such as the fine 
battlemented Porta Romana and, on the road from Florence, 
the later gate of the Camollia inscribed over its narrow 
portal with the attractive legend "Siena gives you a wider 
welcome than this". From the Camollia gate the Florence 
road winds through the northern quarter past the 14th-century 
Salimbeni Palace and also the earlier Tolomei Palace, perhaps 
the most attractive of all the Gothic buildings of the city; the 
two 14th-century churches of S. Francesco and S. Domenico, 
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situate respectively to the east and west of this thorough 
fare, are two examples of the gaunt and grandiose ecclesi 
astical Gothic of the type we have already seen at Florence. 
The arched street of the Calluzza which leads back from S, 
Domenico to the city centre is an interesting survival of the 
mediaeval age; no less striking is the street called Salicotto, 
the highway of the former ghetto in the city s south-eastern 
area. But it is in the south-western quarter that we may see 
the greatest works of the age of Sienese greatness. Here are 
the Saracini and Buonsignori palaces, examples of that archi 
tectural style - rows of Gothic windows framed in groups of 
twos or threes in Gothic arches inset into the fagade - which 
spread itself, not fortunately, into a wide range of British 
19th-century public buildings. The style of the Buonsignori 
may be studied from within as well as from without; for it 
has recently been adopted as the city art gallery and contains 
now the finest and most extensive collection of the paintings 
of the Sienese school. 

In this quarter also is the remarkable architectural group 
which centres round the cathedral square. The buildings 
here include the bishop s palace, erected in the years 1718-23 
and built for the sake of symmetry in a creditable reproduction 
of Sienese Gothic, a most unusual condescension of the 18th 
century in Italy. The vast cathedral, the most considerable 
ecclesiastical building of Siena, was visualized in the 14th-cen 
tury scheme to serve as the mere transepts of a still vaster struc 
ture, the small beginnings of which may still be seen on the 
south-eastern side. The actual building, its zebra-like flanks 
masked by the art of the wedding-cake, contends with the cathe 
drals of Milan and Orvieto as the greatest Gothic church of 
Italy. Of its infinitely elaborate and much crocketed fagade 
the best architectural feature is perhaps the great rose window 
which fills the centre of the upper storey. The cathedral 
tower, built on the south-eastern side in those alternate black 
black and white horizontal courses which are the architecture 
of the main buildings, is redeemed by its exquisite fenestration, 
reminiscent of the campaniles of Rome and Ravenna. The 
effect of the interior, built in the same alternating courses, 
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could hardly be other than weird; but the visitor may seek 
relief in the floor, a remarkable and original composition of 
white marble engraved and rilled with black stucco in designs 
by some of the most eminent artists of the Renaissance. The 
cathedral and the adjacent sacristy contain a large number of 
works of art, both in woodwork, painting and sculpture, 
amongst which the most famous is the 13th-century pulpit 
of Niccolo Pisano; leading out of the left aisle is the famous 
Piccolomini library erected by his nephew Pope Pius III to 
contain the books of Aeneas Sylvius, whose life is illustrated 
on the walls in a series of vivacious and delightful frescoes by 
Pinturicchio. In the rudimentary buildings which are the 
present relics of the greater cathedral is an interesting col 
lection of the paintings of the earlier Sienese artists, including 
panels of the so-called "Majesty" painted by Duccio di 
Buoninsegna in the years 1308-11 for the high altar, a picture 
which created such a sensation at the time that it was carried 
in solemn procession to the cathedral. Beneath the cathedral, 
but with a separate entrance and fagade is the baptistery, 
which should be visited for the sake of its 15th-century baptis 
mal font, one of the finest works of the Sienese Jacopo della 
Quercia. 

To the Piccolomini family, long centred in Siena, are due 
the principal early Renaissance embellishments of the city. 
Of the time of Aeneas Sylvius is the Piccolomini Palace, built 
for him in the same style which we have seen at Pienza; an 
other memorial of his patronage, in a street close by, is the 
elegant Loggia of the Pope adjoining the S. Martino church. 
Of somewhat later date is the imposing Palace of his Magni 
ficence, so-called from Petrucci the Magnificent who achieved 
a temporary dictatorship of the city. Of the local Renaissance 
artists the handiwork of Peruzzi may be seen in the interior 
of S. Maria dei Servi and that of Sodoma in the galleries 
and churches, as well as in the frescoes executed by him 
in the Oratory of the local 14th-century saint, Bernardino. 
Another 14th-century saint of Siena was Catherine Benincasa, 
a strong-minded lady, famous for her visions and her eloquence, 
who took the vow of chastity at the age of eight, saw in a 
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vision her betrothal to the infant Christ, talked the Popes into 
returning from Avignon to Rome and is now commemorated 
both in a chapel in the church of S. Domenico and in her own 
much-frescoed house. In later ages the most famous family 
of Siena has been the Chigi, one of whom became Pope in 
1655 as Alexander VII; the cathedral contains their family 
chapel and a good bust of the Pope by Bernini. 

The visitor to Siena should not overlook its specialities in 
food and wine; the former is the so-called Panforte, a kind 
of marzipan; the latter derive from the Chianti vineyards which 
cover the hills to the north-east of the city and of which the 
most important centres are Castellina and Briolo. This is 
scenically the most attractive of the environs of Siena, and 
the enterprising motorists may be advised to desert the main 
road to Florence in favour of rhe by-ways, through Castellina 
and Greve. In other directions from Siena the countryside is 
by no means uniformly inviting; yet the visitor with time on 
his hands will find countless objects for excursions. To 
walkers may be recommended the abbeys and castles immedi 
ately around the city, such as the finely situated convent 
of the Osservanza, sadly damaged in the recent war, and the 
castle of Belcaro; while baroque lovers should seek permission 
to view the park and gardens of the Chigi villa of Cetinale, 
some nine miles to the south-west. More formidable is the 
excursion to the picturesque village of Chiusdino and to the 
adjacent 12th-century abbey of S. Galgano, which is said to 
have served as the model for the cathedral of Siena. 

But of all Sienese excursions the most fascinating is surely 
that north-westwards to Monteriggioni and San Gimignano. 
Monteriggioni, celebrated by Dante, may be taken in- at a 
glance; for it is a minute place owing its unique attraction 
to the fourteen turrets surmounting its symmetrical town 
wall. San Gimignano, which is by road some thirty-five miles 
from Florence, is one of the most famous of Tuscan hill cities, 
on account of its mediaeval towers, of which no less than 
thirteen have survived out of the seventy-two which formed the 
fortresses and bastions of its rival factions -during the medieval 
age. Few visions of Italy are more picturesque than the view 
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of this little place situate at a height of some 1100 feet and 
preserved almost flawlessly in its early mediaeval character; 
and it was a worthy, if belated, recognition on the part of the 
Italian government to declare it a National Monument in 
1928. Absorbed by Florence in 1353, San Gimignano contrived 
to secure an impressive collection of paintings of both Flo 
rentine and Sienese masters, and happy hours could be spent 
by art-lovers in inspecting the collections and frescoes in the 
town hall, the Museum of Sacred Art, the cathedral and the 
now disused church of S. Agostino. But for most visitors it 
is the charm of the city itself which will leave the most en 
during impression. The quiet winding streets are flanked still 
with mediaeval buildings, and the main square containing the 
14th-century town hall is surrounded by seven of the surviving 
towers. No place could be found better suited for romantic 
wandering; when the sights of the town are exhausted one 
may make the circuit of its walls, climbing eventually to the 
Fortress or Focca from which one may survey the unique 
city in its picturesque setting of Tuscan hills. 

Volterra, the last and loftiest of the Tuscan hill cities, 
lies at the height of some 1 800 feet off the beaten track in the 
country between San Gimignano and the coast. The extensive 
remains of pre-Roman walls, embracing an area far larger 
than the mediaeval circuit of the present town, prove this to 
have been one of the leading cities of the Etruscan confedera 
tion. The city should be entered by the so-called Porta deli 
Arco, one of the best preserved Etruscan gateways; and in 
the city antiquarians should visit the Etruscan museum, re 
markable for its enormous collection of funeral urns of the 
3rd century B.C. The present town is a fusion of the archi 
tecture of Pisa and Siena; the former being represented in the 
romanesque baptistery and cathedral fagade and the latter 
in the principal square, surrounded with austere towers and 
Buildings in 1 3th-century Gothic. Volterra subsequently passed 
jmder Florentine rule, and the Medicean fortress, the local 
nonument of servitude, is a fine example of the 15th-century 
nilitary architecture of Tuscany. It is worth penetrating 
hrough the north-west gate to the so-called Baize, a vast and 
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still widening gorge, one of the most impressive examples in 
Italy of the formidable phenomenon of erosion. 

The south-western half of Tuscany presents a striking 
contrast to the area we have so far covered; it is a region of 
extensive and sometimes desolate mountains and plateaux 
shelving down to a marshy and inhospitable shore and contains 
few of those cities which are so characteristic of Northern 
Tuscany and Umbria. Once the centre of Etruscan power, this 
region has never subsequently played a part in Italian histo 
ry, though it earned a certain notoriety in mediaeval times 
for the bandits who waylaid the northern pilgrims on the 
various roads to Rome. After its absorption in the 16th cen 
tury into the Grand Duchy both the Medici and Grand Duke 
Leopold I attempted to revive its fortunes, and in the 19th cen 
tury it has acquired some importance for its mineral industries; 
but it remains on the whole one of the most primitive, and, 
except to archaelogists, least interesting regions of Italy. 

South of Volterra are the so-called Metalliferous moun 
tains, scene of a variety of small mining ventures and also 
of a chemical industry centred round the remarkable natu 
ral-gas fields of Larderello; and south of these mountains is 
Massa, a picturesque Tuscan town, some 1300 feet high, 
conquered in the year 1337 by the Sienese. It was the Sienese 
who built the imposing fortress above the old city, which is 
a nucleus of attractive mediaeval buildings, including a Pisan- 
romanesque cathedral and a contemporary town hall. 

On the coastal plain by far the most important city is Livorno, 
a creation of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I, whose fine monu 
ment surrounded by four Moorish slaves is the principal 
artistic distinction of the town. Livorno was developed from 
1591, after the decline and silting up of Pisa, as a free port, 
and as the greatest centre of the entrepot trade of the Medi 
terranean it became well known to the English merchants in 
the vernacular of Leghorn. Even before the heavy damage 
inflicted in the recent war Leghorn was a place of no par 
ticular attraction, but there was a certain charm in the lay 
out ol the Medicean town surrounded by a canal and bordered 
by the Old and New forts of 16th-century design. Among 
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Jhe modern quarters which have grown up outside this nucleus 
3iay be found the English and the Jewish cemeteries, witnesses 
:o the international character of the town. 

Southwards along the coast, beyond the bathing resorts 
Df Ardenza and Antignano, begins the Maremma, a coastal 
plain some fifteen miles broad and a hundred miles long, in 
antiquity fertile and populous, in subsequent ages a desolate and 
malarial swamp. Reclamation schemes initiated by the Habs- 
burg Grand Dukes have been continued in modern times and 
have restored the fertility, if not the attraction, of the district, 
which now presents itself to the traveller by rail or road from 
Pisa to Rome as a monotonous and uninteresting tract, much 
of it sub-divided into uniform modern farms. Grosseto, the 
local provincial capital, has a nucleus compactly enclosed by 
the Medici in picturesque 16th-century fortifications but is 
otherwise devoid of character; and Piombino, the principal 
coastal centre, has sacrified its charms to industry. 

The coast itself, like other coasts of Italy, is now awakening 
from centuries of desolation. The ruined sites of Populonia 
and Rusellae, Vetulonia and Cosa suggest that this was in 
Etruscan times a prosperous zone; and the Spanish fortifi 
cations of Porto Ercole remind us that in the 16th century 
this coast was still of strategic importance. Porto Santo Stefano 
in spite of war damage is still its prettiest town. Four mountain 
promontories, from Monte Masoncello in the north to Monte 
Argentario hi the south, provide the elements of scenery and 
around the seaboard of Monte Argentario the developer has 
already been at work on a panoramic road. 

But fashion for the moment has leapt the mainland coast 
in favour of the islands which lie offshore. The Tuscan archi 
pelago has become the mid-century rage. Not indeed the dis 
tant Monte Christo or Gorgona; and Capraia and Pianosa still 
await their turn. But Giglio, which is reached from Porto 
Santo Stefano, is already a target of the discerning, while 
Elba, reached from Piombino, has for some years achieved a 
new renown. 

An older renown kept known the name of Elba as the place 
of Napoleon s first exile in the year 1814. The Emperor s 
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modest residence in Portoferraio may be seen and also his 
grander summer residence three miles outside the town. In 
the 19th century Elba rediscovered its ancient prosperity by 
developing once more its deposits of iron ore. This industry 
now jostles somewhat uncomfortably with the island s natural 
beauties which are being rapidly made available for visitors 
enjoyment by construction of villas and hotels. 

Inland from Porto Santo Stef ano a main road to Bolsena and 
Orvieto leads through the empty uplands of Southern Tuscany 
past some picturesque if primitive villages, amongst which near 
Pitigliano may be mentioned Sovana, a quaint little mediaeval 
place now half deserted, the birthplace of Pope Gregory 
VII. Perhaps of greater scenic interest is the circular tour of 
Monte Amiata, 5900 feet high, a spent volcano visible from 
great distances, and itself occupying with its surrounding foot 
hills a vast area of Southern Tuscany. Here the most pictur 
esque sights are the old castle of Pian Castagnaio and the un 
spoilt mediaeval nucleus of Abbadia San Salvatore, but the 
circular tour, some forty miles in length, is principally at 
tractive for the fine chestnut forests through which it passes 
and the fine views which it commands. A little way to the 
east of the circular road is Radicofani, the highest point on the 
main road from Florence to Rome, situate near the meeting- 
place of Tuscany, Latium and Umbria. 

Orvieto, the most westerly city of Umbria, lies off the direct 
routes of the motorist, but it is a station on the main line from 
Florence to Rome and is the only Umbrian city easily visit 
able by rail. It is situated most strikingly on the oval platform 
of a great isolated rock which rises sheerly out of the valley 
high above the railway; and its principal charm lies in its quiet 
winding streets, its simple stone buildings and its more pre 
tentious mediaeval structures, such as the Palazzo del Popolo 
in the synonymous square. But the city s greatest pride is in 
its cathedral, the replica or perhaps the model of the cathedral 
of Siena, both cathedrals being principally the work of the 
Sienese architect Maitani. Of the Orvieto cathedral the most 
interesting portion is the so-called New Chapel; this was 
frescoed by Signorelli of Cortona with a series of strikingly 
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imaginative frescoes of the Last Judgement, compositions 
jvhich involved an endlessly varied study of the human form 
and which most surely have been the model and inspiration 
for Michelangelo s more famous frescoes in the Sistine chapel 
hi Rome. Around the quiet cathedral square are grouped a 
number of attractive mediaeval and Renaissance buildings, 
including the so-called palace of the Popes, now a museum. 
A singular survival at the city s eastern extremity is the so- 
called well of St, Patrick, an ambitious circular excavation 
some 200 feet deep commissioned of Sangallo by Pope Clement 
VII. In the valley below the city is the romantic Abbey of 
SS. Severo e Martirio, interesting to architects for its infusion 
of Gothic into romanesque forms. And in the surrounding 
countryside are spread those farms and vineyards which 
produce the wine, generally w&ite, so well known under the 
general name of Orvieto. 

Twenty miles north of Orvieto is the little town of Citta 
della Pieve, which might serve as an introduction to Umbria; 
for it was the birthplace of the Renaissance painter Perugino, 
greatest and most typical of the Umbrian school. Perugino, as 
will appear, can be seen to best advantage in Perugia, the city 
which gave him her name; but at Citta della Pieve some of 
his pictures are preserved in the cathedral and the churches, 
and in his picture of the Adoration of the Magi in the oratory 
- of S. Maria dei Bianchi we may see the first of those land 
scapes which are so characteristic both in his art and in the 
Umbria of to-day. 

Perugia, the principal city of Umbria, magnificently situat 
ed 1000 feet above the valley, rivals Siena as the most attractive 
mediaeval city of Central Italy. It is one of the most ancient 
cities of Italy, important both in Etruscan and in Roman 
times, as may be seen by the antique collections of the local 
museum and by imposing city walls and gates, over one of 
which the Roman inscription "Augusta Perusia" is still preserv 
ed. The Ipogeo de Volunni, a large subterrranean tomb-dwell 
ing near Ponte S. Giovanni, is among the most interesting sur 
vivals of the Etruscan age. Our ignorance of the city s later 
history is emphasized by the curious church of S. Angelo at 
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the city s northern extremity, thought to be of the 16th cen 
tury A.D., a circular edifice supported on antique colums 
in the manner of S. Stef ano Rotondo at Rome. The papal claims 
of sovereignty, not definitely realized till 1534, had been 
put forward as early as the 8th century, but the city survived 
in virtual independence during the mediaeval period, some 
times acquiring an extensive local supremacy over the sur 
rounding region, sometimes submitting itself to the local 
masters such as the 15th-century Fortebraccio and the later 
family of Baglioni. 

The city, like the Tuscan cities, really came into its own 
during the later mediaeval age, the character of which is so 
well preserved in the atmosphere and buildings. Then also 
began the tradition of Umbrian painting, which, deriving from 
small beginnings at little towns like Gubbio and from the out 
side influences of Tuscany and the Marches, reached its culmi 
nation in Perugia at the time of the Renaissance, giving the 
name of Perugino to the greatest Umbrian artist, Vannucci. 
Perugino retains a high place among Italian painters for his 
exceptional Umbrian qualities of spirituality and repose; he is 
also of interest in the history of art as the principal teacher 
of Raphael, whose earlier pictures unmistakably reproduce 
the leading characteristics of Perugino and the Umbrian 
scene. Greatest of Perugino s Umbrian contemporaries was 
Pinturicchio, a native of Perugia, though less well represented 
here than in Siena and Rome. The city contains a vast heritage 
of works of art, both Umbrian and foreign, which are scattered 
through the churches and public buildings and of which the 
finest collection is contained in the museum in the Communal 
Palace. 

This building, sometimes called the Palazzo dei Priori, is 
situate in the central square, grotesquely renamed the Fourth 
of November Square; and is a beautiful and distinguished ex 
ample of 14th-century civic architecture, less austere than 
the city halls of Florence and Siena and less fanciful than 
the Doge s Palace in Venice. In the centre of the square is the 
Great Fountain, one of the most beautiful surviving examples 
of romanesque sculpture and design; and on the far side is 
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an indifferent Gothic cathedral, chiefly interesting for its in 
terior works of art. Adjoining the Communal Palace is the so- 
called Collegio del Cambio, built about 1450, and decorated 
by Perugino with a series of frescoes which is one of the 
greatest triumphs of Renaissance art. 

From this central area the various quarters of this city 
wander off, as at Siena, in sinuous courses conforming to the 
contours of the hill on which it stands. Beautiful points of view 
abound, and for the patient wanderer there are numerous 
delightful mediaeval streets, for instance the Maesta delle Volte 
and the Via dei Priori in the western quarter. The latter 
street leads to the Renaissance oratory of S. Bernardino built 
by a Florentine architect in the most chaste style of the age; 
next to which is the large Gothic church of S. Francesco. 
Greatest of the city s Gothic churches is perhaps that of S. 
Domenico in the south-eastern quarter; here also is a fine 
Renaissance gateway, the Porta San Pietro, by no means 
inferior to its Etruscan and Roman counterparts. 

Among the treasures of Perugia the visitor should not neg 
lect the woodwork of the churches, particularly the choir 
stalls, magnificent examples of which are to be seen in the 
churches of S. Pietro and S. Agostino. Among the archi 
tectural curiosities is the early Gothic church of S. Ercolano, 
built on an octagonal plan, its exterior sides framing enor 
mous Gothic arches extending in a manner both striking 
and effective almost to the modest attic storey below the 
little campanile. Near by is the interesting Etruscan gate call 
ed Marzia and also the Via Baglioni, now almost subterranean, 
an interesting mediaeval survival flanked with relics of the 
rooms and houses of the city s 15th-century rulers. These 
buildings and the street were built over in 1540 by the new 
fortress erected by Pope Paul III, on the final papal conquest 
of the city, "to coerce the pride of the Perugians". This 
fortress, the so-called Rocca Paolina, exalted in the imagination 
of later centuries to the status of a local Bastille, was, we are 
told, torn down in 1860 by the spontaneous fury of the 
populace; and we may regret that we were not present to 
witness so striking a victory of the Latin temperament over 
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the symbolical tyranny of brick and stone. A more pleasant 
and peaceful reminder of the later centuries is the Gallenga 
Palace, at the beginning of the northern quarter, where an 
Italian college for foreign students has been installed in an 
attractive building, a rare specimen of Umbrian baroque. 

Assisi, some fifteen miles east of Perugia, lies picturesquely 
on the slope of the hills which dominate the road and railway 
to Foligno. Its existence in Roman times is attested by the 
well-preserved Corinthian portico of the temple of Minerva 
in the centre of the town; and its mediaeval importance is 
attested both by a romanesque cathedral and by the great 14th- 
century fortress built by Cardinal Albornoz above the city as 
a strong point of papal power. But Assisi, more than any other 
city of Italy, is a city of a single individual, and its frame is 
imperishably linked with the rich ciothmaker s son, born here 
in the year 1182 and known to posterity as St. Francis. 

In nineteen centuries of the Christian religion St. Francis 
may be considered as the person who has approached most 
nearly the ideals of the Founder. Abandoning soon after his 
twentieth year the wealthy prospects and military tastes of 
his youth, he devoted himself to a religious vocation, in which 
his intense faith and transcendent sincerity rapidly gained for 
him a widespread fame. Accompanied by his first followers, 
he retired to solitude and contemplation in the primitive shelter 
known as the Portiuncola in the valley below the town; and 
here was founded the Franciscan order which, after many 
vicissitudes, has maintained itself in the three divisions of 
Observants, Conventuals and Capuchins, as the largest monastic 
order of the Roman Catholic Church. Though St. Francis and 
his followers taught and preached far and wide, the saint was 
never content to be long separated from his Umbrian birth 
place; and here, in that spirit of selfless austerity and gentle 
mysticism which may be called Franciscan, he died in a little 
cell or chapel beside the Portiuncola. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more distasteful 
to this spiritual, unworldly being than the grandiose ostenta 
tious buildings which have been erected to his honour in As 
sisi. On the main, road below the town both the Portiuncola 
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and his death chapel have been built over by the gross baroque 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli; close to it is the famous rose 
garden, the plants of which have ever remained thornless in 
honour of the saint. Looking up from the valley level, the 
view of the little city is immediately dominated by the great 
double church and convent which rise on massive substruc 
tures at the city s western extremity. The ambitions of a strong- 
minded follower and the exigencies of papal policy alike 
forbade the anonymity for which St. Francis would have 
craved, and within two years of his death Brother Eiias and 
Pope Gregory IX were concerting the erection of a memorial 
church, a centre of future proselytism and lucrative pilgrim 
age. In what is now the lower church was found in the year 
1818 the hurriedly prepared burial-place of the saint, now 
replaced by a dignified crypt in which he reposes surrounded 
by four niches containing the bodies of his most faithful fol 
lowers. 

However much we may regret their original inspiration, 
these churches yet provide a generous compensation to the 
modern visitor; for they are not only among the earliest ex 
amples of the Italian Gothic style, but contain also those fa 
mous, if much fought over, frescoes which record the life 
of the saint and the fortunes of his Order. Here are displayed 
the multifarious, if somewhat faded, manners of 13th- and 
14th-century art; and amongst the claims of early Roman 
artists and Cimabue and of the later masters of Florence and 
Siena, we may accept the fact that some at least of these fres 
coes, notably the cycle of twenty-eight pictures in the upper 
church, are by the hand of Giotto himself. From these con 
templations we may tear ourselves away to visit what might 
be called the sister-church of S. Chiara at the opposite end 
of the town, a church built in honour of S. Chiara or St. Clare, 
the principal female disciple of St. Francis and foundress of 
the Order of Nuns known generally as Poor Clares. 

But the spirit of St. Francis is best sought beyond the mun- 
danities of the actual town. Half-way between the city and 
valley, some thirty minutes from the south-eastern gate, is 
the ancient oratory of S. Damiano which still preserves the 
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aspect of a 12th-century convent and the atmosphere of gentle 
Franciscan mysticism. Here the saint received St. Clare and 
her companions, and here we may see the cell in which he 
composed some of his most moving writings, and also the cell, 
the little garden and the death-chamber of St. Clare. Even 
more suggestive is the excursion to the so-called Eremo delle 
Carceri, situate amidst dense forests some thousand feet above 
the town; a favourite place of retreat of St. Francis, later 
rebuilt in a style which exquisitely preserves the spiritual 
atmosphere of Franciscan mysticism. 

From Ponte San Giovanni the Tiber flows past the porcelain- 
making centre of Deruta to Todi, one of the many distin 
guished little towns of Umbria. The central square with its 
austere Gothic buildings is one of the most suggestive evoca 
tions of the spirit of the mediaeval city-state; the cathedral and 
the church of S. Fortunato are distinguished no less for their 
contents than their architecture, and the various walled circuits 
of the town recall its Etruscan, Roman and mediaeval impor 
tance. Yet Todi would scarcely be an object of pilgrimage 
but for the remarkable church of S. Maria della Consolazione, 
a magnificent domed structure of the Renaissance the plan 
of which is atributed to Bramante. At Todi the Tiber turns 
south-westwards to thread, below Orvieto, the volcanic hills 
of Latium while the Via Tiberina continues southwards to join 
the Via Flaminia at Narni. 

The Via Flaminia or Flaminian Way, which serves the 
remainder of the Umbrian tour, is undoubtedly among the 
most beautiful of Italian roads. Starting from the northern gate 
of Rome it crosses the Northern Campagna and the Tiber 
and at Narni reaches the first town and the beautiful scen 
ery of Umbria. Narni is a most picturesque place, celebrated 
for the beauty of its women; a centre also for some interesting 
antiquarian expeditions to such places as Amelia, Otricoli 
and the bridge of Augustus over the Nera Valley far below 
the town. Northwards hence for nearly a hundred miles the 
road continues through a continuous series of delightful pan 
oramas, of which the permanent features are the grey olive- 
covered hillsides, the picturesque villages and farms and the 
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graceful sequences of slender poplars in the green valleys. 
Terni, which the road skirts some ten miles beyond Narni, 
is an ancient place; but is now noteworthy as the most impor 
tant industrial town of Central Italy. Here is concentrated 
the electrical generating industry on which Rome and a vast 
area depend; an industry which utilizes the waters of the near 
by Lake of Piediluco and Marmore Falls of the river Velino. 
Both lake and falls provide excursions of some attraction; of 
more interest some fifteen miles away is the ancient abbey 
of S. Pietro in Valle, a foundation of the Dark Ages attributed 
to one of the Lombard Dukes of Spoleto. 

Spoleto, the next town on the main road, is reached after 
a lengthy and picturesque climb over an intervening outcrop 
of the Apennines. It is both an historic and a picturesque place, 
and of all Italian cities it might be considered to be the city 
most representative of twenty-five centuries of Italian his 
tory. Considerable stretches are preserved within the limits 
of the present town of the pre-Roman walls of the Umbrian 
city; and a number of relics - an arch, a theatre, an amphi 
theatre and a bridge - survive to record the Romanization of 
fthe city from the 3rd century B.C. Of the later Roman Em 
pire a most interesting survival is the church of S. Salvatore, an 
adaptation of a Roman temple, the Doric columns of which 
may still be seen. But the exceptional interest of Spoleto derives 
from the Dark Ages, for it became under the Lombard in 
vaders their principal city in Central Italy and the capital 
for three centuries of the duchy of Spoleto. To the Lombard 
dukes may be attributed some of the secondary adaptaions 
of S. Salvatore and the construction of the crypt of S. Ansano 
subsequently decorated with frescoes of Byzantine inspira 
tion. But the greatest monument of this age is the great aque 
duct, restored with pointed arches in late mediaeval times, which 
spans the valley between the Rocca or Fortress and the adja 
cent hill of Monte Luco. 

The Italian invasions of the Carolingians destroyed the 
formal identity of the duchy without impairing the importance 
of the town, and though it became nominally subject to papal 
suzerainty it long retained a practical independence. Two 
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facades, that of the cathedral and that of the church of S. 
Pietro, present refined and original examples of the roman- 
esque style of the early Middle Ages which is also well repre 
sented in S. Gregorio Maggiore near the northern gate. Of 
the Gothic style the greatest protagonist here was the 14th- 
century architect Gattapone, who rebuilt the aqueduct and 
erected for Cardinal Albornoz the imposing Rocca or fortress 
as the residence of the papal governor; other survivals of this 
period are the churches of S. Domenico and S. Nicoli and the 
Communal Palace which now houses the local museum. Of 
the Renaissance are the cathedral portico and some attractive 
fresco paintings, notably those by Fra Filippo Lippi; while 
the interior of the cathedral, said to have been remodelled 
by Bernini, is the local memorial of the age of the baroque. 
Notwithstanding those multifarious relics, Spoleto is by no 
means a city living on its past, and its numerous factories and 
industries make it one of the busiest centres of Umbria. The 
best view is perhaps that from the wooded Monte Luco some 
1500 feet above the town. 

From Spoleto the adventurous and inquisitive may penetrate 
eastwards into the picturesque Nera valley to the little town 
of Norcia set among the high outcrops of the Apennines. 
Norcia is interesting historically as the birthplace of St. 
Benedict and is a base for the crossing to the Marches or 
the Abruzzi over the 5000-foot pass between the Sibilline 
mountains and the Gran Sasso to Ascoli Piceno. This is a remote 
corner of Central Italy, but by no means uninteresting; Norcia 
itself contains a fine central square and an imposing building, 
known as the Castellina, by Vignola; and in the surrounding 
countryside axe other worthy objects of pilgrimage, notably 
the little town of Cascia with its interesting churches, the 
Gothic S. Francesco with a box-like facade imported from 
the Abruzzi, the Renaissance S. Maria della Neve of octagonal 
plan, and the singular little double church of S. Salvatore at 
Preci. 

The wide valley or plain which extends northwards from 
Spoleto is certainly among the most interesting and attractive 
districts of Italy. From Spoleto to Foligno and thence north- 
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westwards to Assisi and Perugia is a constant succession of 
picturesque scenes and historic and artistic little towns, pro 
viding one of the few regions of Italy suited to exploration 
by the bicycle. 

A few miles north of Spoleto close to the main road are 
the romantic Fonti del Clitunno, a green water vista surround 
ed by slender poplars and willows amongst which comes to 
birth the river Clitunno. Close by is the so-called Temple of 
Clitunno, an elegant Roman temple adapted, like S. Salvatore 
at Spoleto, to Christian worship in the last years of the Roman 
Empire. Beyond Clitunno the Flaminian Way is dominated 
by the exquisite view of Trevi, a delightful little hill-town which 
with three other similar towns Montef alco, Bevagna and Spello 
- extend in a semicircle around the next principal centre of 
Foligno. Of these attractive little places, easily reached from 
Perugia or Assisi, it is not possible here to say more than that 
they all deserve exploration for their much varied attractions; 
their delightful views, their Roman remains, their romanesque, 
Gothic and Renaissance buildings and their exquisite examples 
of the painting and fresco art of Umbria and Tuscany. Fo 
ligno itself, a small industrial town, much damaged in the 
recent war, has preserved some of the attractive buildings 
of former times, notably its fine romanesque cathedral and 
the contemporary church of S. Maria Infraportas, 

Northwards from Foligno a road diverges to the left to 
Assisi and Perugia, while the Flaminian Way continues to 
climb gently through the less sophisticated scenery of Northern 
Umbria. Past the little towns of Nocera Umbra and Gualdo 
Tadino, noted respectively for their water and their porcelain, 
we reach Fossato where a side road and the main railway 
diverge over the Apennine watershed to Ancona. From here 
or from Scheggia we may diverge westwards to Gubbio, the 
last city of Umbria. Few towns of Italy can boast so effective 
a situation as Gubbio; its buildings are disposed on a series 
of platforms on the successive levels of the hillside which is 
the background of the scene; and few cities have preserved so 
perfectly their mediaeval character. Prominent in the view 
is the Palazzo dei Consoli, a 14th-century building by the 
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native architect Gattapone, in which is now housed the local 
museum; opposite to it, and by the same hand, is the Palazzo 
Pretorio, now the town hall. The city contains some attractive 
ecclesiastical buildings in the Gothic style, notably the cathe 
dral and the churches of S. Francesco, S. Agostino and S.Maria 
Nuova; three churches which are noteworthy for the fine 
frescoes of the early 15th-century local painter Ottaviano 
Nelli. At the top of the town, opposite the cathedral, is the 
elegant Renaissance Ducal Palace built by Laurana for Duke 
Montefeltro of Urbino, reminding us that Gubbio long form 
ed part of the Duchy of Urbino and is separated only by a low 
pass from the Adriatic region of the Marches. 
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The Marches and the Abruzzi 



THE first city of the Marches, Urbino, is also its most distin 
guished. Continuing out of Umbria by the Flaminian Way we 
cross the low pass of the Scheggia to the small town of Cagli, 
where the churches of S. Domenico and S. Angelo are worth 
a glance; continuing thence to the Gola del Furlo, a gorge 
through which the road is carried by a remarkable excavation 
carved in the solid rock by the Romans in the time of the Em 
peror Vespasian. Urbino stands some distance to the left of the 
road on two bills well seen from the surrounding countryside. 
It is a pleasant little place, with narrow streets and imposing 
buildings, still living in a glorious past. Some respectable Gothic 
churches, such as S. Domenico and S. Francesco, attest the mod 
est importance of the city in the mediaeval times; though the 
most interesting survivals of the Middle Ages are perhaps the 
painted frescoes in the little church of S. Giovanni Battista, 
executed in the early 15th century by the brothers Salimbeni, 
natives of the Marches, and representing, in addition to the 
Crucifixion, a series of lively and realistic scenes in the life 
of Saint John. At Urbino in the year 1483 was born the painter 
Raphael, and here his modest birthplace may still be seen; but 
Raphael early left his native town, and Tuscany and Um 
bria, rather than Urbino, must dispute the glory of having form 
ed the greatest painter of the Renaissance. The visible glory 
of Urbino has a different origin. Here established itself in 
the Middle Ages the dynasty of the Montefeltros which, 
after an inconspicuous history of some two centuries, suddenly 
blossomed into fame and magnificence with the great 15th- 
century Duke Federigo. He it was who inspired and com 
missioned the building or rebuilding of the great Ducal Palace 
which forms so remarkable and so disproportionate a feature 
of the little town. This is the first grand-scale building of the 
Renaissance, and the high twin round brick towers crowned 
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with elegant spires and framing the storeyed loggia of the 
western facade provide a most original and striking first im 
pression of this remarkable palace. Elsewhere a certain air of 
grandiose dereliction mars the exterior effect, but the court 
yard is an exquisite example of Renaissance arcading, and the 
structural and decorative detail of the interior is of a quality 
which has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. No work could be 
finer than the sculptured marble of the doorways, the inlaid 
woodwork of the doors and the exquisite elaboration of the 
ceilings, and there are whole rooms which are complete and 
perfect artistic masterpieces, such as the marble chapel of 
the Perdono and the study of Duke Federigo himself. This 
wonderful building despoiled of its library (now in the Vati 
can) and its treasures, is now the home of the National Gal 
lery of the Marches, a fine collection of paintings of many 
different Italian schools, and also of other objects of more local 
interest such as the fine majolica earthenware formerly manu 
factured in the town. 

Urbino produced other Renaissance artists, the Gengas, 
whose work we shall see at Pesaro; and in the subsequent 
century it produced the noteworthy Federigo Barocci, ex 
amples of whose work can be seen both in the collection already 
mentioned and in the cathedral. This was rebuilt and rede 
corated at the end of the 18th century by the French archi 
tect Valadier, better known at Rome; S. Francesco and S. Do- 
menico having been similarly redecorated a little earlier by 
Vanvitelli, whose fame was to be linked ultimately with 
Naples. But though Urbino saw another century of independ 
ence under the Delia Roveres, its glory departed with the Monte- 
feltros; as a last tribute to them we should perhaps visit their 
tombs in the elegant church of S. Bernardino outside the city, 
and returning we should survey over the north-western battle 
ments of the city wall the first of the wide panoramas of the 
Marches. 

From Urbino, by a side road running parallel to the Fla- 
minian Way, we may descend to the ancient city of Pesaro, 
situated a short distance from the Adriatic, with which it is 
connected by a somewhat discordant suburb of modern villas 
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and sea-bathing hotels. Pesaro, notwithstanding the damage* 
which it suffered in 1944, still retains the outstanding features 
which are so characteristic of the cities of this Adriatic shore. 
A clearly marked circuit bordered by a modern road marks 
the limit of the 15th- or 16th-century fortifications, sections 
of which, in the form of moats, gateways and great machi- 
colated walls, are still visible. Visible also is the characteristic 
"Rocca" or citadel built in the same architectural style by 
Laurana, the architect of Urbino. An air of dereliction, due 
perhaps to the lack of a tourist trade and long antedating the 
recent war, is the hall-mark of the Renaissance fortifications 
of these towns, but in a quiet, undemonstrative way Pesaro 
is still a city of attraction. The main square is dominated by 
a beautiful ducal palace, of restrained Renaissance style, attri 
buted in its present form to the Gengas of Urbino; with a facade 
of five finely decorated first-floor windows surmounted by a 
crenellated attic and supported over an open arcade by a 
chaste Renaissance colonnade. In other buildings here, such 
as the cathedral, one becomes conscious also of another 
characteristic of these towns, the appearance of abandonment 
and lack of finish. The Gothic entrance door of the cathe 
dral is framed in a plan fagade of rough brickwork, suggest 
ing that money or enthusiasm was lacking to complete the 
enterprise; an impression which may be true, for, though 
Pesaro itself survived in independence until the 17th century, 
the wealth and genius of this part of Italy was, as we have 
seen, increasingly with drawn for the embellishment of tjio 
papal capital of Rome. Pesaro was of some note in fo^er 
centuries for its majolica or earthenware, specimens of whic^i 
are preserved in the local museum; in more recent times it 
acquired fame as the birthplace of the musician Rossini, row 
commemorated by a large musical academy in the town. Two 
excursions of moderate interest may be made outside the 
city, to the Imperiale and to Gradara. The Imperiale is an 
attractive 16th-century villa, built also by the Gengas for the 
local dukes, situated on an adjacent hill; Gradara is a walled 
village, situated some miles to the north, dominated by a fine 
machicolated castle, one of the finest specimens of the 
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striking, if not particularly beautiful, fortified castles of the 
later mediaeval age. 

Fano, another coastal city some ten miles to the south, is 
in situation and layout so similar to Pesaro as scarcely to 
justify a special visit. Its main square contains, in place of a 
ducal palace, an attractive municipal building in romanesque 
style with a baroque tower added by Vanvitelli. The palace 
of the local dynasty of Malatesta, in Gothic and Renaissance 
styles, contains a few antique relics and a small collection of 
pictures; other former palaces, built in red brick in Renais 
sance times, retain, in spite of their dereliction, a certain 
gaunt attraction. But the most striking feature of the city is 
perhaps the view as one approaches on the Flaminian Way; 
at the city entrance is a little square flanked by machicolated 
buildings of the Malatestas which closely surround an ancient 
Roman arch; and the line of the ancient Roman street is car 
ried straight through the town, so that from a long distance 
one obtains through the arch a bird s-eye view of the Adriatic. 
Below the monastery of Monte Giove, a few miles behind the 
town, is spread the panorama of the valley of the Metaurus, 
in which in the year 207 B.C. was fought the decisive battle 
of the Second Punic War. Across the Metaurus, still following 
the coast, we come first to Sinigaglia, a rather solemn town 
of, arcades and squares and some well-preserved 15th-century 
fort fications; and then to Falconara at the mouth of the 
rfvep Esino, where the road and railway from Rome to Ancona 
t Srch the coast. 

in is hardly possible to imagine anyone making a special 
? -irney to Ancona, but it is in fact a place of unexpected 
interest. Seen from a distance, against the background of 
Mcjnte Conero, its bay and promontory form an attractive 
vision, a welcome relief from the monotony of the Adriatic 
shore; but from the town itself the view is uninteresting and 
the north aspect of the bay largely destroys its attractions. 
Ancona was a Roman city and naval base, and its port was 
enlarged by the Emperor Trajan, in whose honour was erect 
ed the exceptionally graceful Roman arch still visible among 
the railway sidings of the modern port. As part of the Byzan- 
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tine Exarchate of Ravenna, Ancona passed in the 8th century 
to the nominal ownership of the Popes, but retained in fact 
its autonomy until Renaissance times, when it was made the 
capital of the Marches and the principal northern bulwark 
of the papal power. For the visitor the principal interest of 
the city is concentrated in the ancient quarter towards the 
end of the promontory. Here the dominating feature is the 
cathedral, or church of S. Ciriaco, surmounted by a decag 
onal dome; its facade and sides with their Gothic portals 
and romanesque settings revealing the long process of build 
ing (llth to 13th century). Architecturally more striking is 
the beautiful romanesque facade of the 13th-century church, 
S. Maria della Piazza, its successive tiers of rows of blind 
arches suggestive of the more elaborate style of Pisa. The 
later mediaeval age in Ancona is principally represented by 
the works of Giorgio Orsini, an architect and sculptor of 
Dalmatia, whose elaborate Gothic facades and entrance 
portals (for instance the Loggia dei Mercanti and the churches 
of S. Maria Maggiore, S. Agostino and S. Francesco delle 
Scale) are already suffused with the first influences of the 
classicism of the Renaissance. Notwithstanding these survivals, 
Ancona has received in general the imprint of a later and 
more sophisticated age. Here are buildings of the 1 6th-century 
Tibaldi and the 18th-century Vanvitelli, and in such features 
as the baroque stairway of the church of S. Domenico we 
may recognize the scenographic inspiration of the later centuries 
of Rome. Nor would it be right to leave Ancona without a 
reference to the so-called National Museum of the Marches, 
containing a few good pictures and tapestries and an excep 
tionally fine collection of local vases and sculptures from the 
prehistoric to the Roman age, some of which were unfor 
tunately lost in the fighting of 1944. 

South of Ancona it is worth while to visit the 11th-century 
church of S. Maria di Portonovo and also to make the road 
ascent of Monte Conero. The main road and railway, sepa 
rated by this mountain from the sea, run inland to Loreto, 
the most celebrated pilgrimage town of Italy. Here is the famous 
Holy House, that is, the habitation of the Virgin Mary in 
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Nazareth, which travelled here by air with an escort of an 
gels and, after twice touching down near the Adriatic coast, 
made a final landing on the 10th December 1294 in a grove 
of laurels then growing on its present site. Around and above 
it has been raised a complex of magnificently decorated struc 
tures which provide a striking view of three centuries of Italian 
art. We approach by an impressive square with a fine central 
fountain, flanked on two sides by the dignified Palazzo Aposto- 
licoof the 16th century built by Sansovino and Sangallo, within 
which is the so-called Museum of the Holy House, containing 
some fine pictures, tapestries and specimens of majolica. The 
Sanctuary which now contains the Holy House has a fine late 
Renaissance fagade and three beautiful contemporary bronze 
doors and is flanked by an 1 Sth-century campanile by Vanvitelli. 
The main structure of the Sanctuary is a symposium of the 
work of many architects, its most outstanding features being the 
cupola by Sangallo and the fine fortified construction of the 
exterior of the apse. In the much frescoed interior, beneath the 
cupola, is the Holy House, its outside walls being adorned with 
four fine bronze doors and a most distinguished revetment of 
marble sculpture by some of the most celebrated Renaissance 
artists; all providing an effective contrast with the simplicity 
of the bare walls within. Loreto, which was long the most 
popular pilgrimage centre of Western Europe, was eclipsed 
in the last century by the upstart Lourdes, itself now threatened 
by a new rival, Lisieux, which has, like Le Touquet, the advan 
tage of being roughly half-way between London and Paris. 

Up the valley of the Esino, from Falconara, run the road 
and railway from Ancona to Rome; passing first lesi, a 
small town some twenty miles inland, with some well-pre 
served mediaeval town walls and some fine pictures of Lo 
renzo Lotto in a local picture gallery; and penetrating thence, 
through some impressive gorges, into a fine amphitheatre 
of the Apennines, in the midst of which is Fabriano. This is a 
town famous for the manufacture of fine quality paper; fa 
mous also for a distinguished school of 14th- and 15th-century 
painting founded by Nuzi and Gentile da Fabriano, specimens 
of whose art may be seen both in the churches and the muni- 
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cipal museum. The town contains a number of red-brick 
churches, including a cathedral in a pleasantly restrained bar 
oque style; and its principal street opening, scarcely to be called 
a square, is surrounded by a picturesque jumble of ancient 
buildings dominated by a 13th-century town hall. These apart, 
the attractions of Fabriano are principally in its surroundings; 
for we are here amidst some of the most attractive scenery in 
the Marches, indeed in all the Apennines, To the east and 
south of Fabriano, in situations beautiful but often remote, 
are scattered many of the little cities characteristic of the 
Marches, which with their palaces and their castles, their 
churches and their picture galleries reproduce in miniature 
the famous cities of Tuscany and Umbria. Such are Osimo 
and Recanati; Matelica and Cingoli; San Severino, Tolentino 
and Camerino; Cittanova, San Elpidio and Fermo. Unspoilt 
oases of an artistic past, these cities suggest themselves as ideal 
subjects for leisurely exploration by the historian and con 
noisseur. 

Macerata, the local provincial capital, well typifies the 
attractions and culture of this unpretentious regions, its attrac 
tive streets with their buildings of the baroque period provid 
ing some of the pleasantest examples of the more enlightened 
influences which in the later centuries began to make them 
selves felt in the papal states. The town first grew to importance 
in the late mediaeval times, relics of which period may be seen 
in the entrance portal of the little church of S. Maria della 
Porta and also in the 14th-century walls built by Cardinal 
Albornoz. A picturesque central square is surrounded by build 
ings somewhat later date, including a theatre said to have been 
designed by one of the celebrated 18th-century family of Bib- 
biena. Vanvitelli, so much employed in the Marches, worked 
here in the internal decoration of the oratory of the Miseri- 
cordia; and of still later date is the imposing neo-classical 
Sferisterio. An ancient university, a good library and a small 
picture gallery of the local school complete the scholastic and 
artistic attractions of the town, which like so many other towns 
of the region has also the attraction, from various points of 
view, of beautiful panoramas over the surrounding countryside. 
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South-west of Macerata is Fermo, the most distinguished 
of the little cities, situate on a hill four miles inland from the 
Adriatic; from its Gothic cathedral on the summit is a typical 
ly delightful view, embracing a wide stretch of the sea and 
an extensive semicircle of little villages picturesquely poised 
on the surrounding hill-tops. Along the adjacent coast are 
small bathing resorts such as Porto San Giorgio and Grot- 
tammare; also the more remarkable San Benedetto del Tronto, 
a modernistic fishing port, centre of the much publicized 
Adriatic Fishery. Inland from Fermo, up the adjacent valley, 
one may reach Amandola and Montemonaco, two resorts 
below the watershed of the Apennine group known as the 
Sibilline mountains; and from these mountains another valley 
descends to Ascoli Piceno, the last city of the Marches. 

Ascoli is a beautiful, interesting and historic town, perhaps 
the most delightful place in this part of Italy. Its ancient 
importance was testified by two Roman bridges, of which 
that called the Pont di Solesta (the sole survivor of the recent 
war) is a fine example of Roman architecture. In mediaeval 
times also, as may be seen from such buildings as the Palaz- 
zetto to Longobardo, Ascoli was a place of wealth and power, 
often existing in a semi-independent state before coming un 
der papal rule. Of its mediaeval period a glorious and delightful 
survival is its principal square, the Piazza del Popolo, flanked 
by the Gothic church of S. Francesco and dominated by a 
fine Palazzo del Popolo of 13th-century origin, but sub 
sequently altered and restored. S. Francesco is the largest 
and most imposing of the late mediaeval churches of Ascoli, 
and its fine Gothic entrance doors deserved examination. 
More striking is the contemporary church of SS. Vincenzo 
ed Anastasio, the first example of that church architecture 
which becomes so familiar in the Abruzzi; its finely carved 
entrance portal set in a plain fagade divided by raised stone 
ribs into plain square panels. Scarcely less remarkable is the 
12th-century baptistery, the plain octagonal exterior of which 
modestly recalls its more pretentious counterparts at Parma 
and Cremona. Other churches, such as S. Agostino and the 
cathedral, acquired in Renaissance times new facades not al- 
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together to their improvement; more attractive of this period 
is the Palazzo Bonaparte, with its finely sculptured windows 
and entrance doorway - a building which in spite of its name 
claims no connection with the family of Napoleon. Some 
other fine palaces such as the Malaspina may be seen in the 
eastern side of the town; and the baroque is worthily if restrain- 
edly represented in the works of the local architect Giosafatti, 
such as the church of S. Emilio alle Grotte and also the Palaz 
zo Communale, which houses small collections of paintings 
and local antiquities. 

To the scenery of the Abruzzi a first introduction is pro 
vided by the fine road which leads from Ascoli Piccno to 
Teramo. As the road surmounts the hills above Teramo, one 
sees at twenty miles distance the first view of the great mass 
of the Gran Sasso, the highest mountain of peninsular Italy; 
and one notes also the first persistent characteristic of the 
Abruzzi, the innumerable primitive villages which here take 
the place of the small towns of the Marches, Teramo, though 
a provincial capital, is a place of no particular interest, but 
is a good base for excursions. To the south-west runs a fine 
road to Aquila skirting the northern edge of the Gran Sasso; 
south-eastwards are some of the principal centres of local 
artistic fame. Of particular note is Atri, a small town situa 
ted on a hill a few miles inland from the Adriatic, where we 
see in the cathedral and in the church of S. Maria examples 
of the plain box-like facades, already noted at Ascoli, which, 
with their occasional round windows, are so characteristic of 
the romanesque style of the Abruzzi. From Penne, another 
small town further inland, along the road or railway to Pes- 
cara, there is a whole series of interesting and picturesque 
village churches, of which the most remarkable is perhaps 
that of S. Maria del Lago at Moscufo containing a fine 12th- 
century pulpit supported on pillars, carved and inlaid in a 
semi-Saracenic style; thus reminding one that the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies was then still ruled from Palermo with 
its recent Saracenic traditions. 

Pescara, the only considerable port of the Abruzzi, is sit- 
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uated at the mouth of the Pescara valley, down which run 
the road and railway from Rome. It is a pretentious and unin 
teresting place, of recent development, remarkable chiefly 
for its public buildings erected under the Fascist regime. More 
attractive is Chieti, a lew miles up the valley, containing a 
somewhat restored cathedral, relics of some Roman temples 
and, outside the city, a Roman theatre, from which can be 
had a magnificent view of the mountains of the Abruzzi, 
Further up the Pescara valley are some other noteworthy 
churches, including two which reveal the first Cistercian 
inspiration of the Gothic style; S. Maria Arabona near Mano- 
pello and, in open country near Torre dei Passed, the fine 
S. Clemente a Casauria. We are here close to the Majella, the 
second of the high mountain groups of this region; and from 
the near-by resort of Caramanico the ascent of the highest 
peak may be conveniently made. Along the coast south of 
Pescara is Ortona, famous for its bitterly contested capture 
by the Canadians in 1943; and inland from Ortona is the 
region of the Sangro valley, the scene of the winter front of 
1943-44, flanked by attractive small towns such as Lanciano 
and Guardiagrele. 

South of the Abruzzi lies the region of Molise, perhaps 
the least known and least interesting part of Italy. From the 
picturesque little port of Termoli a fine road leads inland to 
the regional capital, Campobasso, a lively little town situated 
on a plateau some 2000 feet high. Campobasso consists of 
a small, pleasantly laid out, modern quarter, dominated by 
an ancient ruined castle which commands a magnificent view. 
In the Molise the high mountains of the Abruzzi give place to 
fine rolling uplands and plateaux, generally cultivated; and 
most attractive panoramas are provided for the motorist, 
after the tardy disappearance of the winter snows, by the 
main roads radiating from Campobasso, whether to the sea 
at Termoli, or eastwards to the Apulian plain, or southwards 
to Benevento and Naples around the mountains of the Ma- 
tese. 

North-westwards from Campobasso, through Isernia and 
Castel di Sangro, the road leads back to the high plateaux 
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of the Western Abnizzi. Castel di Sangro, an ancient and 
picturesque place in the high Sangro valley, which suffered 
much in the winter fighting of 1943-44, is divided, like Cam- 
pobasso, into an ancient and modern quarter. The adjacent 
plateaux under peace-time conditions had been laid out as 
up-to-date ski-ing centres, and such places as Roccaraso and 
Rivisondoli, situated at heights of three or tour thousand 
feet, had established themselves for some years as important 
winter sports centres. For the foreign visitor who, almost inevi 
tably, sees these regions in summer, the prevailing impression, 
after the parched deserts of the Italian plains, is the welcome 
green which pervades this upland scenery. Of the road from 
Castel di Sangro to Sulmona perhaps the finest stretch is the 
Piano di Cinque Miglia, a plain, as its name implies, some 
five miles in length, situated at a height of some four thou 
sand feet above the sea. 

Another road from Castel di Sangro leads north-westwards 
through the National Park of Abruzzo. This is a wild mountain 
zone with large stretches of fine forests of beech, oak and 
pine preserving also such local curiosities as the chamois and 
the bear. At the top of the watershed at the north end of 
the Park is revealed the wide panorama of Fucino, one of the 
most remarkable zones of Central Italy. Here, covering what 
is now a wide and cultivated plain, was a great lake drained 
after years of labour in the 19th century by the great Roman 
banking family of Torlonia. A great earthquake which shook 
this region in 1915 largely destroyed the picturesque villages 
which formerly surrounded the lake and is accountable also 
for the commonplace modernity of Avezzano, the principal 
centre of the area; so that the Fucino is now of little interest 
except for the visit to the great engineering works which still 
ensure the proper drainage of the former lake. From Avez 
zano the road and railway from Pescara continue westwards 
past some picturesque little towns into the Anio valley, and 
so to Tivoli and Rome; it is the point of departure also of other 
important roads, of which the finest runs northwards past 
the great mountain mass of Velino to Aquila. Scarcely less 
magnificent are the panoramas eastwards along the Pescara 
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road and railway which lead over the Apennine watershec 
to the next centre, Sulmona, situated in a wide valley plan- 
on the western side of the Majella mountains. Sulmona is ai 
interesting and distinguished place, surrounded by othe 
places of interest and beauty. Principal pride of the city i; 
the group of buildings known as the Annunziata, consisting o 
a so-called Hospital with some fine Gothic portals, flankec 
by a church rebuilt after an earthquake with a distinguishec 
baroque fagade. Some twelve miles outside the city, close t&lt; 
the road from Fucino, is the distinguished cathedral of Valva 
known as the basilica of San Pelino, a fine example of th&lt; 
romanesque architecture of Abruzzo. Other worthwhile excur 
sions may be made; southwards to Scanno, a small town 01 
the high plateau famous for its lake and its costumes, am 
northwards to Popoli, with its singular 14th-century Tavern; 
Ducale, a kind of feudal barn for collecting the grain an&lt; 
other produce due to the local overlord. Hence over a fim 
treeless plateau one may reach Aquila. 

Aquila is the capital and chief city of the region, thoug] 
it s position is central rather in regard to Italy than to th 
Abruzzi. Its much chequered history began, unlike the major 
ity of Italian towns, in the later Middle Ages when after sev 
eral false starts it was founded under the auspices of the Pope 
and the Angevin Kings of Naples. Maintaining from the out 
set a position of quasi-independence, the city grew to powe 
and prosperity, interrupted but not checked by frequent war 
and earthquakes, which yet left substantially unharmed th 
finest of the mediaeval buildings. Its turbulent independenc 
was in the 16th century subdued by Don Pedro de Toledo 
the masterful Spanish viceroy of Naples; and the imposin 
castle which can still be seen is the local monument of servi 
tude. In the present century Aquila has become the focus o 
the mountain villeggiatura of Rome, being situated in th 
midst of the highest and grandest scenery of the Apennines 
Though visited less for its own sake than as a base for excui 
sions into the mountains, the city itself is of considerable irj 
terest on account of its churches, the box-like fagades o 
which provide the finest examples of the romanesque archi 
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tecture of the Abruzzi. The style may be seen in its simplest 
form in the little church of S. Silvestro, with its single rose 
window and central doorway in the usual plain setting; a style 
original rather than beautiful and seen to better advantage in 
plain stonework than in the more elaborate examples of 
polychrome building which developed in the 14th century. 
Greatest example of the style is S. Maria di Collemaggio, a 
little way outside the city, with a square polychrome fa$ade 
divided by a bold horizontal line into two halves; the lower 
containing a large central doorway and over two side doors 
two small rose windows; while the upper storey, divided into 
three large square panels, is completely bare except for the 
large rose window over the central door. How persistent was 
the tradition of this style is shown by the no less remarkable 
fagade of S. Bernardino, a creation of the Renaissance, in 
which columns have been introduced to divide the panels and 
the rose window has been supplanted by the Venetian. The 
interior of this church is worth a visit for its baroque decora 
tion and good Renaissance tombs. 

North-east of Aquila, beyond Assergi, is the starting-point 
of the funivia or cable-railway, similar to that of the Matter- 
horn, which in a matter of a quarter of an hour climbs some 
3000 feet to the much advertised Campo Imperatore. This 
is the most famous mountain resort of Central Italy, its out 
standing feature being the remarkable undulating plateau 
of smooth slopes and easy gradients - a plateau some fifteen 
miles in length by five in breadth, lying at an average level 
of some 6000 feet - which provides one of the finest ski-ing 
grounds of Europe. The northern side of this plateau is bound 
ed by the great peaks of the Gran Sasso, many of which pro 
vide excellent climbing for the alpinist, and at its north-west 
ern extremity is the Corno Grande, the highest peak of penin 
sular Italy. On the Campo Imperatore an unexpected fame 
was bestowed in 1943 by the kidnapping of Mussolini, then 
detained here, by German parachutists. 

Westwards from Aquila a fine mountain road leads out of 
the Abruzzi to Rieti, a pleasant but not particularly exciting 
provincial capital, attractive principally for its well-preserved 
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mediaeval walls and its 13th-century papal palace. It is now 
principally known as the point of departure of the road to 
Monte Terminillo, a mountain of some 7000 feet, near the 
summit of which has been established an ultra-modern resort 
on the lines of the Campo Imperatore. Terminillo, situated in 
the very centre of the Italian peninsula, is remarkable for 
its panorama which in clear weather extends to both the 
Tirrenian and Adriatic seas. Less remote than Gran Sasso, 
it seems destined in the future to justify only too fully the title 
already bestowed upon it, "the mountain of Rome". 
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Rome and its Surroundings 



IN ancient times all roads led to Rome. The modern traveller 
from the north has the choice of three main roads, and an 
autostrada. Of the roads the most attractive is surely the Via 
Flaminia, which we have already followed northwards from 
Narni through the beautiful scenery of Umbria. South of 
Narni this road drops down to the Tiber valley, climbing again 
on the far side to the little town of Civita Castellana; and after 
a few more miles appears an admirable view of Monte Soratte 
which, rather than Terminillo, might be considered the moun 
tain of Rome for it forms, notwithstanding its distance and 
its modest height, a striking feature in the panorama even 
from Rome itself. 

For the traveller from Florence a different scene is provided 
by the road journey along the Via Cassia. This is surely one 
of the most disappointing roads of Italy. From the arid up 
lands of Southern Tuscany it continues over the no more 
interesting plateaux of northern Latium, to descend eventually 
to the most cheerless zone of the Roman Campagna. Yet, if 
it often misses, it passes close to beautiful views and places-of 
Latium, many of which are centred round the three lakes of 
Bolsena, Vico and Bracciano. The little town of Bolsena, 
from which the first of these lakes takes it s name, is of in 
terest to Roman Catholics on account of its ancient church 
of S. Cristina, the scene in the year 1263 of the "miracle of 
Bolsena", which proved the doctrine of transubstantiation to 
a wavering Bohemian priest. The tour of the lake can be 
made by a picturesque road of some thirty-five miles and 
is noteworthy, among other things, for bringing us to the 
former ancestral domains of the great family of Farnese 
whom we last saw at Parma. Around the lake are a number 
of picturesque little towns, such as Capodimonte, almost all 
with grandiose Farnese palaces or castles. To the south-east 
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of the lake, on a high hill, is Montefiascone, a great wine- 
producing centre, with an imposing cathedral. Outside the 
town, in the church of S, Fiaviano, is the tomb of Canon 
Fugger, a famous connoisseur who died of over-indulgence 
in the local wine; his three-star recommendation, k st Est 
Est", being inscribed both on his tomb and on the bottles 
which will be offered to the modern traveller. 

From Montefiascone the Via Cassia continues to Viterbo, 
the local capital, situate midway between the lakes of Bolsena 
and Vico. Viterbo is remarkable even among Italian cities 
for its unspoilt and distinguished mediaeval character. The 
city is surrounded with fine crenellated walls and its numerous 
squares are adorned with beautiiul fountains. For its unique 
attractions we have to thank the animosities of the Romans 
against the early mediaeval Popes, who were frequently con 
strained to adopt Viterbo as a temporary home and bequeath 
ed its beautiful churches and palaces as the memorials of its 
hospitality. Specially remarkable is the still surviving papal 
palace, built in 1266, with the great hall in which the papal 
elections were held. These conclaves were sometimes so 
prolonged as to be trying to the citizens; and on one occa 
sion a deadlock of over two years was only resolved by the 
action of the mayor in cutting down the cardinals rations 
and removing the roof of the hall. The visitor to Viterbo 
should not fail to explore, besides the churches, the so-called 
Mediaeval Quarter at the southern end of the city. Outside 
the city, by way of contrast, is the church of S. Maria della 
Quercia, designed by Sangallo, an exceptionally beautiful crea 
tion of the Renaissance. 

From Viterbo lovers of early romanesque architecture 
will find it worth while to make the journey across the empty 
uplands of northern Latium to the little town of Tuscania, 
fifteen miles to the westward, the numerous towers of which 
are reminiscent of San Gimignano in Tuscany. Among its 
many attractive survivals are the two exceptionally distin 
guished romanesque churches of S. Pietro and S. Maria Mag- 
giore, both built in the 8th, and rebuilt in their present form 
in the 12th, century. 
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The lake of Vico is divided from Viterbo by the Cimini hills, 
rising to a height of some 3000 feet and containing some pictur 
esque villages and modest summer resorts. To the south of 
the lake are some picturesque little towns, such as Vetralia, 
Ronciglione, Capranica and Sutri; perhaps the most remark 
able object is the Roman amphitheatre of Sutri, a little way 
outside the town, an amphitheatre not built with stones but 
carved, as it were in one piece, out of the local tufa rock. 

But for art-lovers the attractions of this region are of a 
very different kind. North-east of the lake, not far from Viter 
bo, is Bagnaia, where the Villa Lante provides the first ex 
ample of those princely 16th-century villas which are so char 
acteristic of the surroundings of Rome. Of this villa the archi 
tect was Vignola and it is difficult to imagine that a more 
tasteful design has ever been achieved. Two symmetrically 
disposed pavilions, built in a style of classic repose, look out 
upon an exquisitely designed formal garden, the central feature 
of which is a sheet of water, divided up by elegant stone 
balustrades radiating from a most beautiful monumental foun 
tain. 

But the impressions of Bagnaia are entirely eclipsed by 
Caprarola, a villa or rather palace, a little to the east of the 
lake and the main road, built by the same architect for the 
Farnese family. To obtain the correct first impression it is 
necessary to drive up the steep hill of the humble village street, 
at the head of which, above two lofty superimposed terraces, 
towers with almost overwhelming grandiosity the main en 
trance fagade. The palace is externally an equilateral pen 
tagon and contains internally a circular courtyard; it would 
be hard to imagine a more difficult architectural problem or 
one which has been more triumphantly resolved. It contains, 
in addition to vast cellars, five floors connected by an elegant 
circular staircase which is itself a masterpiece of late Renais 
sance architecture and design. The great rooms of the main 
floor, though now empty, are remarkable for the numerous 
and elaborate frescoes of the brothers Zuccaro illustrating 
the glorious history of the Farnese family. And outside, parts 
of the beautiful park and gardens still survive. 
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But this is not the whole, or indeed the most exquisite 
part, of Caprarola. At a higher level is a beautiful pavilion 
or summer-house which has recently begun a new existence 
as the summer residence of the President of the Italian Repub 
lic. The intending visitor should, before leaving Rome or Lon 
don, obtain, at whatever difficulty, permission to extend his 
visit to this upper Caprarola. Beyond the formal garden which 
surrounds the main palace one climbs a deserted hillside, 
past occasional classic fountains, to the upper garden, surely 
the most enchanted spot in Italy. It is in the form of rectangle, 
with three sides bounded by a carved stone wall on which 
stand at regular intervals great stone caryatids carrying urns 
upon their heads, while one or two have turned their heads 
towards their neighbours to deliver a whispered message, for 
ever petrified. The garden is dominated, on its fourth side, by 
the President s pavilion, enclosing a two-storeyed loggia, the 
upper terrace of which surveys the solemn and romantic scene 
below. 

The lake of Bracciano, which occupies another crater-like 
depression at the southern end of the volcanic plateau, takes 
its name from the little town of Bracciano situate on its south 
western shore. Here is a great castle built in the 15th century 
by the great Roman family of Orsini, from whom it subsequent 
ly passed to the Odescalchi. It is one of the finest examples 
in Italy of the machicolated style of the period and its inter 
nal apartments contain some fine frescoes of the same Zuc- 
cari brothers who decorated Caprarola. South of Bracciano 
the road descends to the Campagna of Rome. 

The last great road to Rome from the north is the Via 
Aurelia which, in company with the railway, follows the 
whole length of the Tirrenian shore from Genoa and Pisa. 
It is, like the Via Cassia, a disappointing road, and the coast 
of Latium improves but little on the dreary landscapes of the 
Maremma. This road touches, however, Tarquinia, a little 
town of outstanding interest to archaeologists as the centre 
of the most important relics of Etruscan civilization. 

The territory of the Etruscans, until they were conquered 
by Rome, covered the greater part of Tuscany and Latium; 
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and Tarquinia evidences their artistic greatness from the 
8th until the 3rd century before Christ. The actual town, not 
far from the ancient site, is a typically picturesque town of 
Latium and contains two noteworthy mediaeval churches; 
the 11th-century S. Maria di Castello, adjoined by a most 
striking isolated square tower, and the somewhat later S. 
Francesco, adjoined by a picturesque cloister. But the most 
attractive building is or was the late Gothic Vitelleschi Palace, 
formerly fitted up as a Museum of Etruscan antiquities. These 
are the movable objects, some of great interest and beauty, 
taken from the tombs which surround the ancient city. The 
complete tour of these tombs is a matter of several hours, 
so that the excursion is probably better undertaken from 
Viterbo or Civitavecchia than trom Rome; and its unique 
interest consists in the varied and elaborate paintings with 
which the interiors are adorned, the most striking perhaps 
being those of the Triclinio, the Barone and the Polifemo. 

The trail of Etruscan antiquities may be pursued by the 
enthusiastic in the famous collection at Florence and in the 
Vatican and Villa Giulia Museums in Rome. It may be pursued 
also to Vulcia some twelve miles to the north, and to Norchia 
some fifteen miles to the east, of Tarquinia; and southwards 
also to Veii and Cerveteri in the plain of Rome. Veii, famous 
in history as the first conquest of Rome, preserves little of 
the ancient city; but Cerveteri preserves a number of tombs 
interesting both for their paintings and their architecture, 
situate between Civitavecchia and Rome a few miles inland 
from the main road. 

Civitavecchia, which was for centuries, after the ruin of 
Ostia, the chief port of Rome and the Papal States, retains 
now a modest importance as the headquarters of the Atlantic 
fishery and as the place of departure of the mail steamers to 
Sardinia. Its principal object of interest is its harbour-fortress 
which had the distinction of having as its architects Bramante, 
Sangallo and Michelangelo. South of Civitavecchia the coast 
of Latium, abandoned for centuries to marshes and malaria, 
has now broken out into some modest bathing resorts, the 
most successful of which, thanks to its large pine forest, has 
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been Fregene. 

Jt must have been difficult, up to comparatively recent 
times, to refuse the adjective "romantic" to the last stages 
of the journey to Rome. For the sense of solitude and desola 
tion continued, even increased, almost up to the gates of the 
city; and the traveller, roused by the driver s cry of "Ecco 
Roma", gazed at the dome of St. Peter s across an empty 
plain. The growth of the modern capital and a frenetic cam 
paign of agricultural improvement have already begun to 
destroy the former character of the Campagna; and amidst 
newly fenced fields and cheapjack farmhouses the traveller 
soon discerns the ribbon tentacles of suburban Rome. 

In the 1920s, when it was already too late to prevent the evil, 
Mussolini attempted none the less to redeem the character of 
the national capital. Moved by the urge to reveal and exalt the 
grandeur of Ancient Rome, he caused great areas to be cleared 
of their later buildings and opened up new scenic streets, 
particularly through the zones of the ancient monuments. But 
in spite of the unsettlements caused by the constant rebuild- 
ings, the fundamental problem was never solved, is now 
indeed insoluble; and Rome, considered as a whole, has part 
ly lost the attractions of its papal period without acquiring 
the principal advantages of a great European capital. The 
modern city might in fact be described as a semiecclesiastical 
Washington, without the advantages of federal detachment 
and without the benefit of L Enfant s planning. 

It is perhaps only fair at this point, after these somewhat 
ungenerous observations, to state that Rome is unquestionably 
the most interesting, and architecturally speaking is perhaps 
the most beautiful, city in the world. Its interest and beauty 
derive in the main from two widely divided periods; the first 
three centuries of the Roman Empire (27 B.C.-A.D. 300) and 
the three centuries of the Renaissance and the baroque 
A.D. (1450-1750). The city of the early Roman heroes -from 
Horatius Codes to Pompey - largely disappeared in the great 
reconstructions of Imperial times. The first Emperor, Au 
gustus, claimed that he found the city of brick and left it 
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of marble; but observation of similar trends in the modern 
city does not convince one that the change was necessarily 
for the better. Whatever one s views as to its taste, there can 
be no question of the grandiosity of the Imperial city; indeed 
it is doubtful whether ever before or since so many magni 
ficent public buildings have been concentrated in a compar 
able area. But the constructive feats of the ancient Romans 
are perhaps less astonishing than the destructive capacity of 
their successors. The fall of the Western Empire was followed 
by a thousand years of neglect and devastation; and when 
one considers the small relics which survive of the recorded 
monuments, the only remaining matter for astonishment is 
that anything should have survived at all. 

As a small recompense for this vandalism, the Dark and 
Early Middle Ages have bequeathed to Rome some inter 
esting, if somewhat haphazard, memorials of their own reli 
gion and art. These may be considered in three groups. First 
in sentimental interest are the relics of Early Christianity, of 
which the best known are the Catacombs. Second are the 
mosaics of the old churches, which present a survey of design 
and portraiture from the 4th to the 13th centuries. Most re 
markable in beauty and attraction are the early mediaeval 
churches themselves, built generally in basilican design; their 
towers, floors and interior fittings all testifying to a high 
development of artistic sense. 

The papal exile in Avignon and the Great Schism of 
Christianity are accountable for a long gap in Roman building 
and for the fact that Rome escaped almost completely the 
Italian Gothic style. No less remarkable than this sudden 
cessation of activity was the extraordinary vigour of the Re 
naissance Popes restored once more to Rome and in receipt 
once more of the streams of wealth of a united Christendom, 
With Pope Martin V, a member of the great and ancient Ro 
man family of Colonna, began the long and extraordinary 
period of papal nepotism. 

For the northern traveller the classic approach to Rome is 
by the Milvian Bridge (or Ponte Molle) on which the Cassian 
and Flaminian roads converge; a place of interest for Chris- 
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17 Orvieto: the Cathedral, 1310 




20 Assisi: the Corinthian portico of the temple of Minerva 



21 Rome: the arch of Titus, A.D. 81 




24 Rome: the view from Bernini s colonnade, 1656-67, of the dome of St 
Peter s, 1546-90, rising behind Maderna s facade, 1626 



tians, for it was the scene of the final victory of Constantine 
over the pagan Emperor Maxentius A long and somewhat 
depressing modern suburb, flanked on the right by the Tiber 
and dominated on the left by the Panoli quarter, intervenes 
between this bridge and the Aurelian walls These are here 
pierced by the Porta del Popolo, and surely no city has a 
worthier entrance than the great open space, the Piazza del 
Popolo, into which it gives. This piazza is in the form of a 
great ellipse, bounded on the left by elegant neoclassical 
terraces rising to the summit of the Pincian hill. From its 
southern side three streets, geometrically aligned upon the 
great Egyptian obelisk which marks its centre, lead south 
wards into the heart of the papal city, and dividing them are 
two symmetrically disposed churches with elegant cupolas of 
17th-century date This is the first of those many open spaces 
which the Italian word "scenographic" so well describes; 
and the credit for it is due principally to the French architect 
Valadier, of the late 18th century, who worked so long in 
Rome and the Papal States 

From the Piazza del Popolo to the Capitol, through the 
heart of the papal city built over the great flat area known in 
antiquity as the Campus Martius, runs the Corso, the central 
of the three diverging streets, straight, level and narrow. 
This is the principal street of papal and of modern Rome, and 
at the end of a mile it arrives at the Piazza Venezia and the 
great white mass of the Victor Emmanuel monument. 

This remarkable structure rises upon the slopes of the 
Capitol hill. Built m the period 1885-1911, it is said to sym 
bolize the spirit of United Italy and may certainly be con 
sidered the masterpiece of the Italian Liberal style Against 
the background of a lofty colonnaded arcade flanked with 
classical pavilions and quadngas is raised on a lofty pedestal 
the statue of the triumphant king Beneath the statue, in the 
centre of a sculptured frieze, which overlooks the tomb of 
Italy s Unknown Soldier, is the figure of Eternal Rome, the 
commanding yet understanding mother of the Italians of all 
the multifarious regions of Italy. Whatever the criticisms wiich 
have been levelled at this monument, there can be no doubt 
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at all that it achieves admirably the main object of its foun 
ders, which was that it should be observed without fad by all 
visitors to Rome 

The Piazza Venezia, which the monument overlooks, 
marked in papal times the southern limit of the city. Musso- 
lini attempted to make it the official centre, selecting as his 
seat of government the Venezia Palace on its western side 
This is an attractive 15th-century crenellated building, used 
for two centuries as the Venetian Embassy to the Popes, and 
it contains upon the first floor a few exceedingly fine rooms, 
from one of which, provided with the famous balcony^ the 
dictator controlled the national destinies. No longer now the 
seat of government, the great rooms of the Palace have been 
fitted up as a museum of the arts, principally of the later 
Middle Ages and of Italy The symmetrical building fronting 
the square s eastern side was built m modern times and has 
achieved a most successful harmony 

The Capitol hill is the first of the seven hills of Ancient 
Rome With the other hills it was deserted in the Middle Ages, 
but the Capitol was rediscovered in Renaissance times and 
contains, in addition to the modern monument, some inter 
esting associations with history and art. Behind the monument, 
approached by a separate stairway, is the church of S. Maria 
in Aracoeh, with a beautiful ceiling and some fine Renais 
sance sculptures It was in this church, in the year 1764, that 
Edward Gibbon formed the resolution of writing The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire By yet another stairway 
one may climb to the Campidoglio Square, which may be 
considered the most beautiful piece of urban planning ever 
achieved. Across an open space paved in a geometrical de 
sign of marble is the Senatorial Palace, the city hall of Rome; 
its fine 16th-century fagade dominated by an elegant clock 
tower and its mam entrance approached by two symmetrical 
stairways framing one of the most attractive of Roman foun 
tains. But it is perhaps the arrangement of the lateral build 
ings, disposed so as to converge gentle towards the entrance 
stairway, which constitutes the supreme distinction of the 
planning In the midst of the square, a final culmination 
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of taste and dignity, is the beautiful bronze statue of the Ro- 
marxEmperor Marcus Aurehus, one of the very few of such 
survivals from antiquity. For the siting of this statue and the 
buildings of the square the credit is given to Michelangelo; 
and we may see in the great pilasters of the lateral facades 
the foretaste of that grandiosity which reached its culmina 
tion in St Peter s 

In these buildings are the so-called Capitollne and Con 
servator! Museums, together constituting one of the three 
great collections of antiquities in Rome. Here are magni 
ficent specimens of Roman sculpture, including many portrait 
busts of Emperors, together with a varied collection of vases,, 
mosaics and bronzes Here also is the Capitolme Picture Gal 
lery with a small but choice collection of the Italian Schools. 
From the terraces behind the Senatorial Palace the Capitol 
hill falls steeply to the ancient Roman forum 

Sohtudmem faciunt, forum appellant? Professors and ex 
cavators have done their worst, and a dreary panorama of 
foundations, battered columns and broken fragments now 
occupies the zone which two centuries ago was still consigned 
to picturesque oblivion. From this point of vantage one may 
nevertheless obtain a topographical conception of Ancient 
Rome. The view of the excavations is bounded by the Arcli 
of Titus and the Colosseum To the left may be seen the new- 
highway, the Via dei Fori Impenali, flanking the forum; 
and beyond it, now covered with modern houses, are the 
broad slopes of the Quinnal, Vimmal and Esquiline hills, 
Directly in front, rising steeply above the forum, is the Pala 
tine hill, still sacred to gardens and to ruins; and beyond it in 
the distance are the sixth and seventh hills of Ancient Rome* 
the Coelian and Aventine. 

Amidst the ruins of the forum the learned and pedantic 
may identify the sites of buildings of antique renown. Of the 
better preserved monuments the fine entrance columns oC 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina and the majestic Tii- 
umphal Arch of the Emperor Septimhis Severus require no 
indication; but it might be easy to overlook a tall, square, 
outwardly unadorned building which was the Curia or Senate 
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House of Ancient Rome This budding owes its excellent preser 
vation to its adaptation as a Christian church, and its recent 
restoration has achieved an impressive senatorial interior in 
which, as the parliamentarian will be interested to observe, 
the benches are disposed not on the semi-circular plan fav 
oured m the United States and France, but on the two-sided 
arrangement of the British House ot Commons 

The Palatine hill, the centre of the most ancient traditions 
of Rome, became under the Empire the accepted place of 
residence of the Emperors, abandoned to rum in the Dark 
Ages, it was transformed in Renaissance times by the ubiquitous 
Farnese family into a sumptuous villa and garden, a small 
section of which survives in unspoilt beauty on the western 
side of the hill The remainder was destroyed in the last cen 
tury in the name of archaeology on the initiative of the Em 
peror Napoleon III, so little capable, even in non-political 
matters, of letting well alone Undoubtedly, however, the 
greatest loss on the Palatine was the neo-Tudor villa rebuilt 
in the 19th century for an English resident on the Roman 
foundations and demolished m Fascist times in order to re 
veal the substructures of the palaces of Augustus and Domi- 
tmn. Most striking of the Roman relics is the great private 
Stadium of the Emperors, still in fair preservation, beyond 
which are the immense substructures of the palace of Septi- 
mius Severus The principal remaining attractions of the Pala 
tine, apart from the exquisite panoramas which it commands, 
are the frescoed walls of the so-called House of Livia, a fore 
taste of Pompeii. 

From the Piazza Venezia begins the circular, or rather 
rectangular, tour of Ancient Rome along Mussolini s boule 
vards The Via dei Fon Imperial!, opened m 1932, has re 
vealed the relics of the great fora added by the Emperors to 
the original Roman forum The forum of Trajan, which cov 
ered a large area at the beginning of this street, was consid 
ered in antiquity to be the finest of all the buildings of Ancient 
Rome, of the small relics which have survived to our times 
the most noticeable are the finely sculptured column of Tra 
jan, now surmounted by a statue of St. Peter, and the great 
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hemicycle of shops and markets built into the side of the Quir- 
mal hill Most impressive of the Roman buildings which line 
this street is undoubtedly the basilica of Maxentius, the last 
great work of pagan Rome Upon the memory of Maxentms 
has been heaped the opprobrium which History reserves for 
the last representatives of lost causes, yet posterity owes to 
him the construction or preservation of several of the most 
impressive Roman monuments Though more than two-thirds 
of his basilica have disappeared, the three surviving arches of 
the northern aisle convey an overwhelming impression of the 
technical development and grandiose conceptions of late 
Roman architecture, and it is of interest to remember that 
they served as models for the barrel-vaulting of St Peter s 
The Via del Fon Impenali is terminated by the Colos 
seum, or Flavian Amphitheatre, the symbol, throughout the 
ages, of the grandeur of Imperial Rome The Colosseum was 
built on the site of an artifical lake in the grounds of Nero s 
Palace, the Domus Aurea, the great underground rooms 
which may be visited beneath the slopes of the adjacent Es- 
quihne hill The Colosseum itself should be viewed from three 
points first, from the floor of the arena, secondly, from the 
high internal galleries to which modern staircases give access, 
and thirdly, from the slopes of the Esquilme Close to the 
Colosseum are the two most famous Arches of Imperial 
Rome The Arch of Titus, which forms so effective a feature 
in the view across the forum, is a structure of supreme dig 
nity, its single archway sculptured with an interesting repre 
sentation of the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem including 
the seven-branched candlestick, taken after the capture of the 
city by this Emperor in the year A,r&gt; 70. The Arch of Con- 
stantme is a well-proportioned structure of three archways, 
redeemed from mediocrity by the sculptured panels removed 
from earlier monuments for the adornment of its facades; 
it was erected m AD 315 to celebrate the Emperor s victory 
over Maxentms at the Milvian Bridge 

The Via S Gregono, at right angles to the Via dei Fori Im 
penali, leads hence between the Palatine and Coehan Mis to 
a large open space, which was visualized by the Fascists as 
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a kind of focus of the new Imperial Italy. Here, rises the vast 
building intended as the Ministry of Italian Africa, but now 
dedicated instead to telecommunications; and here after the 
Abyssinian campaign was raised the obelisk, of Axum, trans 
ported hither from the holy city of Abyssinia. From these 
distractions we may diverge southwards, through the attractive 
Archaeological Park, to the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla. 

These colossal fragments, which cover an area of some twen 
ty acres may, even in their present nakedness, convey, no less 
than the Colosseum, the conception of the scale and grandeur 
of Roman building. But the contemplation of these buildings 
provokes other reflections. For we are ourselves entering the 
penultimate phase of civilization, the age of Panem et Circen- 
ses; and surely these great buildings are, precisely, the models 
of our own necessities. When we consider the half-hearted 
gentilities of our municipal public baths and libraries and our 
modern stadiums apologetically relegated to distant suburbs, 
we may feel that it is time to follow the Roman example and 
to plant in the very midst of our cities, with the maximum of 
architectural display, these great emporia of proletarian leis- 
^re, distraction and hygiene. 

i; From this diversion we may return to the third lap of the 
jprocessional route, a beautiful boulevard, which commands 
& fine view of the Circus Maximus and the distant struc- 
Ibiires of the Palatine and brings us into the Piazza Bocca di 
yerita, one of the most delightful in Rome. Here, in addition 
to the church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin to be noticed later, 
are two Roman temples in good preservation, one circular 
Mild the other rectangular. The latter temple, in particular, 
Reserves more than a passing glance; for it is of Roman Repub- 
Jiqan date, and its refined Ionic columns and capitals and 
Its excellent, if modest, proportions provided a refreshing 
$5pjUrast to the cruder grandiosities which are the staple of 

Rome. The tour is completed by the Via Teatro di 
which leads back, around the base of the Capitol, 
iazza Venezia. r 

itjje, ia^terestQf Ancient Rome is traditionally centred 
s^ the tat plain of the Campus Marthas 




was also covered with* grandiose Roman constructions some 

of which are still recognizable amidst the narrow aad 

pompous buildings of the papal capital. At its northern ex 
tremity, near the river, are the poor relics of the great Mauso 
leum of Augustus, which after doing duty as an indoor race 
track and a concert hall, has recently been freed xrom Its 
later additions so as to reveal the original circular plan Oppo 
site the Emperor s Mausoleum has recently been set up the 
recomposed Ara Pacis, one of the most beautiful 
of the Augustan Age. 1 It was erected in the year 9 B.C. in 
celebration of the universal peace which the first 
had at length restored to the Roman world and consisted of 
an altar approached by steps within a surrounding wall of 
exquisitely sculptured marble In the Piazza Colonna is the 
column ot Marcus Aurelius similar to that of Trajan, and 
in the Piazza Navona we may still see perfectly preserved 
the lines of the Stadium of Domitian But all other Roman 
relics in this area are dwarfed by the interest and splendour of 
the Pantheon. 

The Pantheon, as testified by the inscription on the pediment, 
was founded by Agnppa in the Augustan age. It was rebuilt 
into its present form by Hadrian in the 2nd century A.IX, and it 
the only important building of the Ancient World which hm 
survived substantially complete The raising of the level of the 
surrounding streets, the familiar phenomenon of Rome^ has 
diminished its exterior dignity; but there can be no doubt of Its 
imposing majesty as we approach amidst the sixteen 
columns which support the entrance pediment The Pantheon 
is entered through the original Roman bronze doors, 
twenty feet high, and the interior is of a simple grandeur 
seldom, if ever, equalled La architecture. It is a circular 

1 It should be recorded for the honour of England that this actttrqneot 
was largely inspired and assisted by Mrs Arthur Strong, the 
modem authority on Roman sculpture. Mrs. Strong, who was 
known as the Delphic Sybil, was the latest of those EngKsli 
who have traditionally invaded Roman society, converterf fa her 
years both to the Pope and to Mussolim 9 she stayed on la Jlanw 
the Second World War and died there in 194& 
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with a diameter of 150 feet surmounted by a cupola of the same 
height; at the summit is a round opening some thirty feet in 
diameter which provides the only lighting. The original decora 
tions doubtless, have vanished; and the temple was used in 
later ages as a burial-place for celebrities such as Raphael and, 
less suitably, for Kings Victor Emmanuel 11 and Umberto I 
of Italy. 

The tour of Ancient Rome may be completed by visits to 
the other great collections in the Vatican, Lateran and Nation 
al Museums. The National Museum is situate on the Viminal 
hill in the buildings of a former convent, themselves adapted 
from the constructibns of Baths of Diocletian, the size and 
scale of which may be judged from the churches of S. Ber 
nardo and S. Maria degli Angeli, both adapted from the origi 
nal Roman halls. Its enormous collection is of comparatively 
recent foundation, and the visit might preferably be postponed 
to the Museums of the Capitol and the Vatican. 

Of the Roman relics of early Christianity the most famous, 
if not the most interesting, are the Catacombs. These are the 
subterranean burial-places outside the city, excavated by the 
earl^y Christians on the pagan models and often extended 
fey halls and passages to the dimensions of enormous laby 
rinths. First brought into Christian use in the 2nd century 
AJD., they became in times of persecution places of worship 
as well as burial, acquiring in later centuries a special venera 
tion on account of the numerous matyrs whose tombs they 
contained. Oldest and most distinguished of the Catacombs 
is that of Priscilla on the Via Salaria, containing a so-called 
Greek chapel and some of the earliest known Christian paint- 
iags. Most numerous are the Catacombs near the beginning 
;oif the Appian Way. We leave the city by the splendid Porta 
Sebastiano, itself a reconstruction of early Christian 



; l|ate, flanked by some of the most imposing sections of the 
^urelian Wall; and pass the church of "Domine, Quo Vadis?", 
as its name implies, of Christ s legendary appear- 
St. Peter as the latter was fleeing from martydront 
Of the Appian Catacombs the greatest and most 
Callisto. Its painted decorations range from 
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the 3rd to the 8th century, and its unique interest is Its 
chamber, still tolerably preserved, of the 3rd-century Popes 
To these visits a necessary corollary are the visits to the early 
Christian sections of the Vatican and Lateran Museums. 

Fundamentally involved with the rise of Roman Christianity 
are the four great Roman basilicas built IB the 4th century 
AD.;St Peter s, the Lateran, S Maria Maggiore and St PatilV 
wlthout-the-walls The earliest of these, the Lateran, built on 
the site of an imperial residence of the family of Constaatiae, 
has been so often destroyed and rebuilt as to retain little 
of its original character, but it is still revered by Roman 
Catholics as "The cathedral of Rome and the world", aad 
in a country in which the possession of relics is a principal sub 
ject of competition between churches the Lateran, by virtue of 
its custody of both the heads of St Peter and St Paul, 
all rivals by an easy margin Nothing could be less suggestive 
of early Christian simplicity than the immense baroque facade 
which now screens the principal entrance, but, by the standards 
of its time it is both imposing and beautiful and by any 
standards is preferable to the earlier baroque facade of St 
Peter s The interior of the basilica, with its elegant cos- 
matesque floor, its rich Renaissance ceiling, and its clumsy 
baroque pillars -one of the crimes of Boiromini - could 
scarcely be more discordant Adjacent is the late 1 6th-ceatary 
Lateran Palace, an uninspired building replacing the building 
which had for a thousand years been the official residence 
of the Popes It now houses a museum of pagan aad eady 
Christian antiquities; as well as a grotesque missionary mus 
eum, an amalgam of the world-wide proselytizing activities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, containing the trophies of the 
missions and Illustrating the quaint habits of the natives 
whom, regrettably, the British and North Americans are mst 
included. It was in this palace that occurred the 
of the Lateran Treaty between the Holy See and the Kingdom 
of Italy on the llth February 1929 Opposite the m 

the Scala Sancta, otherwise the staircase of the off 

Pontius Pilate ascended by Christ on the day of Ms 
an awkward cargo transported from Jerusalem by 
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mother of Constantine the Great, and subsequently much 
venerated. The most attractive sections of the Lateran are the 
baptistery, the sole relic of the original foundation, inter 
esting for its structure, its decorations and its two Byzantine 
chapels; and the cloisters, a beautiful example of the cosma- 
tesque style. The great Basilica of St. PaulVwithout-the-walls 
was destroyed by fire in 1823, and the present reconstruction, 
grandiose, frigid and useless, can scarcely have justified the 
labour and expense; here also the principal object of interest 
is the cloister. S. Maria Maggiore, on the other hand, though 
now built round with the pompous additions of the baroque, 
preserves both in its design and in its decorations a genuine 
memorial of early Christianity. Its shape -a semicircular 
apse heading a Latin cross, with a triple nave divided by 
two rows of columns - is the shape of the classical basilica; 
While its decorations, in addition to an elegant 12th-century 
inlaid floor and a most magnificent Renaissance ceiling, in 
clude above the columns and apsidal arch a series of mosaics 
almost contemporary with the foundation. 

Much more suggestive of the early Christian spirit than 
,these great basilicas are some of the smaller churches in and 
around Rome. The earliest of the Christian mosaics are at 
ibje church of S. Costanza outside the city on the Nomentan- 
iap Way; and it is worth while, having come so far, to visit 
al^o the adjacent church of S. Agnese, both for the contrast 
.afforded by its 7th-century mosaics of Byzantine style and 
^Iso for the memorial of the visit of Pope Pius IX preserved 
by a spirited painting of His Holiness and retinue falling 
though the collapsed floor of the church. 

More Christian than S. Agnese is S. Pudenziana situated 
,U$ar Saata Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline hill This church 
;Js built on the site of the house of Pudents, one of the earliest 
Christians, relics of which may still be seen behind 
the church is itself distinguished for a fine 4th 
mosaic of Christ and the apostles, a pictorially Ro 
ll^ ^ composition, dominated by those grotesque represen 
ts p| the man, the calf, tfre lion and the eagle which were 
; sypi{&gt;ols of the four Evangelists. That the 
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Roman style was not really the style best suited for Christian 
mosaics is easily seen by a visit to the adjacent church of S. 
Prassede, decorated with luminous and formal mosaics in the 
style subsequently developed by the Byzantines. 

The pursuit of early Christian mosaics could be continued 
into the Trastevere and upon the Coelian and Aventme hills; 
but it may here be sufficient to mention one other specially 
fine example, in the church of SS Cosma e Damiano situated 
on the Via dei Fon Impenah This mosaic work is of the 6th 
century, still grandly Roman though influenced by Byzantium; 
and includes a portrait of Pope Felix IV accompanied by five 
saints presenting a model of the church to Christ 

By contrast with these survivals it is interesting to visit the 
ruined church of S Mana Antigua at the northern base of 
the Palatine Hills This was apparently built in the 6th, and 
abandoned in the 9th century, and instead of mosaics is decora 
ted with a series of contemporary wall paintings, a rare and 
precious survival in the Western world 

The artistic desert, which lasted in Rome from the 9th to 
the middle of the 15th century, is relieved by a series of re 
markable churches and cloisters of the style already noted 
in the cloisters of the Lateran, an amalgam of the romanesque, 
the Gothic and the Byzantine developed through four genera 
tions by a remarkable family, known from their most larnous 
member as the Cosmati Most striking of their creations 
are the square red-brick church towers or campaniles with 
their storeyed tiers of closed and open arches, which are so 
familiar a feature of the older quarters of Rome and of which 
S Francesca Romana in the forum and S Maria m Cosmedm 
near the Tiber are perhaps the finest examples. No less re 
markable are their cloisters of small round arches supported 
by plain or spiral columns brightly decorated with inlay, good 
examples of which, in addition to those of the Lateran and 
St PauFs-without-the-walls, may be seen at S Lorenzo on the 
road to Tivoh and SS Quattro Coronati near the Colosseum. 
Their church interiors are distinguished both by beautiful 
inlaid marble floors and by marble altars, pulpits, and bishop s 
thrones of exquisite design. S. Clemente, also near the Colos- 
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seum, and one of the most Interesting of Roman churches, is a 
good example of the style; but even more attractive, thanks 
to skilful restoration, is S. Maria in Cosmedin, which, with 
its simple antique columns, exquisite inlaid iloor and original 
cosmatesque marble furnishings, provides perhaps the most 
beautiful interior in Rome or even Italy. 

The tour of mediaeval Rome may be completed by visits 
to the Aventine and Coelian hills. On the Aventine, built over 
though it now is with commonplace modernities, it is import 
ant to visit the church of S. Sabina, of the 5th century, with 
interesting contemporary doors and mosaics; and also, by 
way of contrast, the rococo forecourt and church of the Pri 
ory of Malta, a rare specimen of the architectural work of 
Piranesi, the famous engraver of 18th-century Rome. The 
Coelian hill has so far escaped in large measure the building 
spread of modern Rome and is among the most attractive of 
Roman expeditions. From the Colosseum the street climbs 
past the great platform of the temple of Claudius to the Pi 
azza di Navicella at the summit of the hill. Hence, down a 
romantic passage, one may visit the picturesque church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo built on the alleged site of the house of 
the two martyrs. In the square itself is the church of the Na 
vicella with some admirable 9th-century mosaics, and behind 
the church is the Villa Celimontana, the most romantic public 
park in Rome, from the terrace of which is a superb view 
including the Baths of Caracalla and a large black gasometer. 
Opposite, behind a high wall, is the church of S. Stefano Ro- 
tondo, one of the greatest singularities of Rome. Through 
a large blank wooden door in the wall one enters what might 
be mistaken for a farmyard, across which is the entrance to 
the church. This is an enormous circular building, allegedly 
a covered market of Imperial Rome, now whitewashed and 
empty, its high circular cupola supported by an incongruous 
structure of pillars and arches running across the diameter of 
the church and its walls frescoed with gruesome scenes of 
Christian martyrdoms. 

From such romantic wanderings it is a sudden transition 
to the Renaissance and to the papal city on the Campus Mar- 
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tius in which (apart from the Trastevere and the Vatican) are 
concentrated the beauty and interest of the later centuries 
ofsRome. Amidst the narrow streets and closely packed build 
ings of this quarter are never-ending scenes of the unexpected, 
the grandiose and the picturesque. Dominant among all 
other impressions are the wonderful fagades of that golden 
brown which is the traditional Roman plaster colouring; and 
it is a constant experience to see great scenic compositions 
more fantastic and more theatrical than any backstage ever 
designed for Italian opera. Missing the Italian Gothic and 
the slow transitions which we have seen at Florence, Rome 
received the architecture of the Renaissance in its fully devel 
oped state; as may be seen in the beautiful sculptured monu 
ments of S. Maria del Popolo no less than in the chaste lines 
and finished workmanship of the 15th-century Cancelleria 
Palace. But, outside the Vatican, this architecture had 
scarcely established itself in Rome before it was for ever un 
settled by the potent genius of Michelangelo, sculptor and 
painter no less than architect, whose statue of Moses ha the 
church of S. Pietro in Vincoli may be considered the most 
powerful representation of the human person ever achieved. 
Under his masterful influence the chaste repose of Renais 
sance architecture gave way to a style of mass and line and 
unified effect, disciplined vertically by the pilaster and hori 
zontally by the cornice, while pediments were ruthlessly round 
ed or broken and orders grew from a single storey to the 
complete height of the buildings. His influence is well illus 
trated in the architecture of the Farnese Palace, near the Can- 
ceileria. This famous building, the most splendid city resi 
dence ever erected for a family, was initiated in the early 16th 
century in the purest Renaissance style, but reveals the hand 
of the Master in its enormous cornice, overhanging the 
building by no less than eight feet. The palace, which was suc 
cessively the property of the Farnese family and their Bourbon 
descendants, is now the seat of the French Embassy, by 
whose permission may be visited the magnificent 16th-17th- 
century frescoes of the first floor. 
But the transformation of Roman architecture was princi- 
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pally due to the surer genius of Vignola, from whose time 
the sources of architectural inspiration were finally trans 
ferred from Florence to Rome. The later 16th-century Popes, 
temporarily abandoning the decoration of the Vatican and 
the intrigues of Italian politics in order to confront the crisis 
of the Reformation, reappeared as the leaders of militant 
Christianity; and under their patronage and the influence of 
the newly formed Society of Jesus the arts subserved for a 
hundred years the policies of the Counter-Reformation. To 
Vignola was entrusted the designing of a new type of church, 
so contrived as to induce in the entering worshipper an instant 
and irresistible gush of the emotions towards the proper ob 
ject of devotion. In so far as such a problem was soluble in 
terms of brick and stone it was triumphantly solved by Vig 
nola in the Gesii, or chief church of the Jesuits, situated near 
the Piazza Venezia. Eliminating the columns and side aisles 
of the mediaeval basilicas, the architect concentrated almost his 
whole available space into a wide and luminous nave, crowned 
by a dome and flanked by small dark side-chapels, in which 
the high altar, lofty and magnificent, dominates without 
any intervening obstruction the entire interior of the church. 

In this church we make our first acquaintance with that 
exuberance of ceiling painting which is the hall-mark of Jes 
uit decoration. Within a richly gilded frame is portrayed the 
Triumph of the Name of Jesus; a central blaze of heavenly 
light is surrounded by a riot of cupids and saintly figures, 
while clouds and draperies billow over the margin of the 
frame, to which also the damned and wicked cling precarious 
ly before falling on to the heads of the worshippers below. 
Even more remarkable is the ceiling painting of the neigh 
bouring Jesuit church of S. Ignazio, the perspective of which 
is so contrived that it must be viewed from the central point 
of the floor below. Here one gazes up, as it were, through a 
great celestial lift-shaft, to a luminous vision of Christ and 
Saint Ignatius, surrounded by a dazzling galaxy of airborne 
figures. 

Vignola s design of the Gesu was important also on account 
of his facade which, imperfectly executed though it was, es~ 
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tablished for over two centuries the accepted lines of Roman 
church architecture. The design consists essentially in a flat 
stone fa9ade of two storeys surmounted by a pediment; the 
lower storey divided into three or five panels with entrance 
doorways, while the upper storey, of less width and usually 
of three panels, is flanked by elaborate stone scrolls. Upon 
this standard theme the Roman architects of two centuries 
practised innumerable variations, so that these baroque church 
fagades, which are perhaps the most characteristic features 
of the city, provide now a study and variety comparable only 
with the spires and steeples of London city churches of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

Yet, notwithstanding the enormous output of two centuries 
of artists, it would have to be admitted that, if Rome is the 
city of any single artist, it is the city of Bernini. Born in Na 
ples at the very end of the 16th century, Bernini spent almost 
the whole of his long and exuberant life in Rome. Architect, 
sculptor and town planner by turns, he combined the sure 
touch of Vignola with something of the inspiration of Michel 
angelo, and undeterred by any considerations of scale, pro 
priety, difficulty or expense, scattered the productions of his 
versatility broadcast over the papal capital. That his handi 
work is so universally visible is due, doubtless, to the fact that 
it fell so frequently to his lot to add the finishing touches to 
the works of his predecessors. Typical of his genius in sculp 
ture is the marble group of the Ecstasy of St. Teresa in the 
church of S. Maria della Vittoria; one of the most original 
of his monumental fountains is in the neighbouring Barber- 
ini square; and the palaces and churches to which he contrib 
uted defy detailed enumeration. But it seems only right to 
mention the little church of S. Andrea al Quirinale, near the 
Quirinal Palace, one of his few complete works, regarded by 
Bernini himself as his masterpiece. The traditional Roman 
baroque facade is here magisterially transformed into a com 
position of a single order, the great plain pilasters of which 
enclose a highly original superstructure over the entrance 
door. The design of the interior is no less unexpected, for 
it is a perfect oval, across the shorter axis of which the altar 
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faces the entrance door; and the lighting and decorations of 
the windows and the arrangement and planning of the sur 
rounding chapels are so ingenious as to deserve more than a 
passing glance. 

Interesting as a comparison with this little masterpiece 
of Bernini is the neighbouring church of S. Carlino, the work 
of his famous rival Borromini. Borromini was an erratic 
genius capable, as we have seen at the Lateran, of gross and 
pointless ugliness; but at his best he was capable also of an 
originality even greater than Bernini. In the S. Carlino church 
the traditional three-piece facade, while retaining here its 
two orders, is broken up into a lively composition of curves 
and columns; and the adjacent miniature cloister is of an orig 
inality and refinement unique in Rome. Still more striking 
is the vision of his chapel of S. Ivo in the Court of the Sapien- 
za, near the Piazza Navona; the singular and original cupola 
and lantern of which may be thought to represent the ultimate 
possibilities of the Roman baroque. Of the long rivalry of 
these two artists a memorial survives in the adjacent Piazza 
Navona, where one of the figures in Bernini s monumental 
Fountain of the Rivers, opposite the church of S. Agnese, 
shields his eyes in horror to avoid the sight of Borromini s 
elaborate fagade. 

By the middle of the 17th century Rome had lived down 
the Counter-Reformation sufficiently to be able to concentrate 
once more on purely decorative architecture. Of the later 
baroque period is the most grandiose of the monumental foun 
tains which are so characteristic of the city; this is the Fontana 
di Trevi, into which a coin must be thrown by every departing 
traveller who wishes to return to Rome. Against the solemn 
background of a baroque palace stands the figure of Neptune 
in his winged chariot drawn by two vigorous tritons, them 
selves immersed in the flood of water which pours into the 
great basin below. No less majestic, in a different manner, is the 
18th-century baroque stairway, the Spanish Steps, which rise by 
successive tiers of spacious terraces from the Piazza di Spagna 
to the church of SS. Trinita del Monti on the Pincio hilL 

This survey of the baroque must be completed by a notice 
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of the palaces of Rome. Of the official palaces we may notice 
first the Quirinale situated, as its name implies, on the Quirinal 
hill, which was built in the 16th century as a summer palace 
of the Popes and is now the official residence of the Italian 
Presidents. It is a very large building containing many sump 
tuously decorated apartments and a finely stuccoed chapel; 
yet the visit is interesting chiefly for the sight of the Quirinale 
Square, one of the most scenographic in Rome. Even more 
typical of papal Rome is the beautiful golden-tinted Mon- 
tecitorio Square dominated by the great Montecitorio Palace, 
an impressive work of Bernini now used as the Parliament of 
the Italian Republic. The Italian Senate, or Second Chamber, 
occupied the Palazzo Madama, once the Roman headquarters 
of the Medici family of Florence, remarkable for the baroque 
stucco decorations of its exterior. 

Of the numerous private palaces with which successive 
Popes endowed their families, we may notice the Barberini 
(Urban VIII, 1623-44), the Doria-Pamfili (Innocent X, 1644- 
55) and the Borghese (Paul V, 1605-21). The Barberini 
Palace, of grandiose 17th-century style, combines the work 
of many of the most famous architects of the age and contains 
some beautifully frescoed contemporary ceilings, while the 
Doria-Pamfili Palace, of the 18th century, is a rare example 
of the rococo style in Rome. The huge Borghese Palace, late 
16th century, is the headquarters of the Borghese family, 
whose vast wealth largely disappeared in Roman building 
speculations of the late 19th century. To this catastrophe 
Rome is indebted for its principal public park, the former 
suburban villa of the Borghese, immediately outside the north 
ern wall. Few better examples could be found of baroque 
and neo-classical garden design than these extensive grounds, 
with their beautiful trees, statues, fountains and ornamental 
waters; and the so-called Casino, now a public gallery, gives 
an excellent conception of the design of a 17th-century car- 
dinars suburban retreat. Even more beautiful, but visible 
only with permission, are the park and grounds of the Villa 
Doria-Pamfili which are situated behind the Janiculum hill 
and which, like the Doria Palace, are the private property of 
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Prince Doria, nominated by the Allies in 1944 as the first 
mayor of liberated Rome; the park is remarkable, in particu 
lar, for its plantation of umbrella pines, the finest group of 
those most characteristic trees of Rome. 

Contained in the public and private palaces are many of 
Rome s art collections. Private collections may be seen by per 
mission in the Colonna, Spada, Doria, and Pallavicini palaces. 
The celebrated Casius of the Villa Borghese contains a fa 
mous collection both of paintings and sculpture; while the 
vast Barberini Palace in the midst of the city is now the des 
tined home of the Italian National Gallery of Paintings. 

The long baroque tradition of Rome gradually evaporated 
in the 18th century; it was finally ended by, as it had drawn 
its original inspiration from, the rediscovery of the ancient 
classic world. The change in architectural fashion is well il 
lustrated by the two Torlonia villas on the city s northern out 
skirts. The Villa Torlonia-Albani, built in the latter half of 
the 18th century by a connoisseur of antiquities, is as much 
rococo as baroque; and the Villa Torlonia, 1 built forty years 
later, is a perfect example of the neo-classic style which in 
Rome is associated principally with Valadier. But it was not 
only in art that the Roman tradition was drawing to a term. 
With the outbreak of the French Revolution the whole prin 
ciple of papal sovereignty was called in question; Napoleon 
added the city to his Empire; and the period of the papal 
restoration after 1814 was dominated by the controversial 
issue of the Temporal Power. The question grew to its final 
crisis during the pontificate of the absurd but lovable Pio 
Nono (alias Pope Pius IX), whose favourite and trusted hench 
man, Cardinal Antonelli, gave years of patient, if cynical, at 
tention to the government of mid-1 9th-century Rome, 2 

* This was the official Roman residence of Mussolini. 

2 In other quarters the Cardinal did not inspire equal confidence. By 
contemporary budget-minded b berals, in particular, he was regarded 
with the utmost suspicion; and their highest hopes were realized when 
it was found at his death that a large sum of money was unaccountably 
missing from the papal treasury. It was observed by Cardinal Newman, 
unkindly, that the ears of Cardinal Antonelli were large and not too clean. 



Yet, notwithstanding this unsettled political background, 
we may doubt if there has ever been a pleasanter period in 
the history of Rome. No longer the chief creative centre of 
contemporary art, Rome increasingly became the mecca of 
all lovers of the art and literature of antiquity and the Renais 
sance. The French Government as early as 1 803 had acquired 
as the seat of the French Academy the exquisite Villa Medici 
on the Pincian hill; and the modern cult of Roman antiquities 
was launched in 1813 with the excavation by the Duchess 
of Devonshire of the half-buried Arch of Titus. 1 Of the scale 
of the Anglo-Saxon invasion impressive testimony is provided 
by the Protestant cemetery situated just within the Aurelian 
Wall on the city s southern fringe; a cemetery which contains 
the tombs of the English poets Keats and Shelley. Interesting 
impressions of this period are to be found, ,in the Palazzo 
Braschi near the Piazza Navona, in the so-called Roman mu 
seum, which contains many contemporary engravings and 
pictures of Roman life as well as the special train built in 
the eighteen-fifties for Pio Nono, complete with papal au 
dience saloon and an open rear platform in American style 
designed apparently for mobile benedictions along the perma 
nent way. 

But it is in the north-eastern quarter, around the Piazza di 
Spagna, that we may best sense the spirit of the romantic 
age. Here beside the Spanish Steps is the house in which Keats 
died, now preserved by British and American funds as a per 
manent memorial and library. Near by in the Via Condotti is 
the Antico Caffe Greco, the red plush seats of which long 
formed the traditional resort of artists, writers and poets. In 
the square itself is the graceless pillar of the Immaculate 
Conception, the last important monument of papal Rome; 
and around and about it are those old-fashioned resorts - 

1 Born Lady Elizabeth Hervey, daughter of Lord Bristol, whom we 
shall meet in Naples, and second wife of the Duke. It was commonly 
said that the world consisted of men, women and Herveys; a third 
species for whom nothing was impossible. The Duchess had, indeed, 
shared Devonshire House for twenty years with the Duke and the first 
Duchess as the Duke s acknowledged mistress. 
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hotels, libraries, antique shops and studios, not excepting the 
English tea-rooms - which the 19th-century visitors frequen 
ted. This quarter still has its votaries, and it is completed by 
a delightful walk at its upper level. From the church of 
Trinita dei Monti at the top of the Spanish steps one may 
wander past the beautiful fagade and garden of the Villa 
Medici, too rarely accessible, into the park and garden of 
the Pincio hill, from the terrace of which may be enjoyed 
the most romantic view of Rome across the crowded roofs to 
the dome of St. Peter s. 

After the occupation of the city by the Italian Government 
in 1870, the fashionable centre shifted to the adjacent Ludo- 
visi quarter, the main artery of which, the Via Vittorio Veneto, 
may still be considered the most fashionable of Rome, Here 
are the large modern hotels and luxury shops, interspersed 
with earlier survivals, such as the Capuchin Church with its 
vaults artistically, if macabrely, decorated with the skulls 
and bones of 4000 Capuchin monks. North of the Ludovisi 
quarter is the Parioli quarter which, as already noted, has 
become the latest resort of rank and fashion; while eastwards 
is the new University City, a self-contained zone set apart in 
Rome, as in Milan, for the all-important students of the New 
Italy. 

This brief sketch of Rome must be completed by a des 
cription of the quarters across the Tiber. To the north, near 
the Milvian Bridge, is the modern zone of recreational build 
ings centred round the many-statued white marble stadium 
now called the Roro Italico. To the south, opposite the Aven- 
tine hill, is the little altered quarter of Trastevere, a foretaste 
of Naples, inhabited for centuries by the Roman plebs; among 
the slums and narrow streets of which the mediaeval ist may 
find some interesting churches such as S. Maria and S. Cecilia 
in Trastevere and S. Crisogono. FromTrastevere to the Vati 
can, along the narrow strip of land between the Tiber and 
the Janiculum hill, runs the Lungara, passing on the left the 
Corsini Palace and also the principal Roman prison, strangely 
named after the Queen of Heaven. Opposite the Corsini is 
the so-called Farnesina, a Renaissance residence containing 
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beautiful decorations by Raphael and contemporary artists. 

Above the Lungara, and approachable either from the Tras- 
tevere or the Vatican, is the Janiculum hill, on the slopes of 
which is the magnificent 17th-century Paola Fountain and 
(in the cloister of the church of S. Fictro in Montorio) Bra- 
mante s exquisite masterpiece of Renaissance architecture 
known as the Tempietto. The summit of the hill has been laid 
out as a beautiful public park and terrace, containing the stat 
ues of Garibaldi and his wife and providing the finest of all 
the views over the city and surroundings of Rome. The northern 
slope descends to the Borgo quarter which includes the Vatican. 

From the centre of Rome the approach to the Vatican 
is best made along the Tiber which, sunk beneath its high 
retaining walls, contributes so little to the beauty of the city. 
The river here bounds on its right-hand side the modern and 
unattractive Prati quarter, the greatest monument of which, 
overlooking the river, is the Palace of Justice, a vast building 
of the Liberal style. 

The adjacent castle of S. Angelo also overlooking the river 
is linked more intimately than any other building with the 
history of Rome. Built by the Roman Emperor Hadrian as 
a burial-place for the Imperial family in the form of a colos 
sal circular edifice surmounted by a cone, it was early conver 
ted into a fortress, and during a siege in the Gothic wars its 
beautiful statues and ornaments were used as missiles by the 
besieged. It became thereafter for a thousand years the tradi 
tional refuge of the Popes in times of trouble; in Renaissance 
times it was in part transformed into a luxurious papal residence, 
and in later ages was surrounded with extensive and still 
visible fortifications. The visit of the interior is interesting 
both for its Roman and its Renaissance remains; the original 
architectural structure and the great Imperial burial chamber 
may still be seen; and the extensive papal apartments are 
beautifully decorated with frescoes and stuccos of their age. 
Of its Renaissance occupants the most famous or infamous 
were the Borgias, a Spanish family headed by Cardinal Rodri- 
go Borgia, who by shrewd expenditure of money obtained 
election in 1493 as Pope Alexander VL The principal interest 
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of this Pope consisted in the welfare and enrichment of his 
five children; and doubtless from this castle he planned the 
poisonings of his enemies, negotiated the numerous marriages 
of his daughter Lucrezia and concerted with his son Caesar 
the campaigns of conquest of the Romagna and the Marches. 

From the Castel S. Angelo a wide modern street, opened 
in 1939, leads directly to St. Peter s. A long line of buildings 
bounded by two narrow lanes previously blocked this ap 
proach; their demolition settled the arguments of three cen 
turies, and if it abolished the dramatic quality of the long- 
delayed view of the basilica it certainly opened up for the 
first time the all-important view of the dome. Among the 
strange box-like edifices which have been erected to line 
this new processional way, we may notice the chaste Torlonia 
Palace, once the residence of the ambassadors of King Henry 
VIII, built in Renaissance times on the model of the Cancel- 
leria and recently realigned on to its present site. St. Peter s 
Square is the work of Bernini; and if the Campidoglio is the 
most beautiful, St. Peter s Square is certainly the most grandi 
ose, public place ever constructed. 284 great columns and 88 
great pilasters compose the two great hemicycles which enclose 
the first portion of the square, the central features of which 
are a great Egyptian obelisk and two superb fountains. Beyond, 
a great ramp leads gently up to the main entrance and facade. 

The original basilica of St. Peter s was built, as we have 
seen, in the 4th century A.D.; it was pulled down in Renais 
sance times and its successor was planned in the style of that 
age. Though a large number of architects contributed to its 
building, it is in the main the work of Michelangelo, who 
conceived and designed the wonderful dome and gave to the 
whole edifice the monumental character of the baroque. 
As a work of art St. Peter s, notwithstanding its much greater 
size, is doubtless inferior to our own St. Paul s. Its detail is, in 
the main, coarse and clumsy in comparison with the refined 
work of Wren, and the flat grey of its vast exterior surfaces 
is insipid in contrast with the decorative compound of London 
soot and Portland stone. Yet in making such comparisons it 
is only fair to remember that St. Paul s was designed and 
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built by a single architect in a single lifetime, while the building 
of St. Peter s occupied 180 years. Typical of the confusions 
resulting from the long succession of patrons and architects 
are the present facade, a heavy and uninspired work of the 
early 17th century, and the prolongation of the nave which 
destroyed completely the effect intended by Michelangelo. To 
appreciate Michelangelo s plan, which was of an equal-sided 
Greek cross supporting the dome, it is necessary to walk round 
the exterior and examine the apse and sides. 

But the interior of St. Peter s is of such majesty as to make 
irrelevant any criticisms of the detail. The general effect is 
due in the main to Bernini, and the fantastic bronze baldac- 
chino which towers above the central altar is among the bold 
est and most successful of his inspirations. Typical also of 
his work are some of the great baroque tombs, such as that 
of Pope Urban VIII, in which a bronze skeleton, flanked by 
figures of Chanty and Justice, registers the death, while the 
scene is dominated by the statue of the Pope himself. Most 
famous of the sculptures of St. Peter s is the so-called Pieta, 
an early work of Michelangelo; of special interest to the 
Scots and English is Canova s solemn monument of the last 
members of the royal house of Stuart 

The tour of St. Peter s is completed by visits to the Treasury 
and the Grottoes and by the more interesting., if more ex 
hausting, ascent of the Dome. The Grottoes contain the tomb 
of Adrian IV, the only English Pope; while the recently ex 
cavated Lower Grottoes have exposed the level of the Roman 
cemetery on which St. Peter s was originally built. The roof 
of the nave itself provides a large architectural panorama, 
including the dome and the two tasteful side cupolas designed 
by Vignola. Above this level the ascent continues by stairways 
in the curve of the domet o the platform of the upper cupola, 
from which is a superb view of the Vatican City. From this 
point the athletic may climb by narrow ladders into the great 
metal ball which supports the topmost cross. 

The Sovereign State of the Vatican City, of which St. 
Peter s forms a part, was created by the Lateran Treaty in 
1929. By this Treaty the Popes surrendered those claims to 
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temporal rule which for a thousand years had blighted the 
development of Italy; receiving in return, first, money; sec- 
ondly, a concordat; and thirdly, the recognition of their in 
dependent sovereign status. This sovereignty is now exercised 
over an area of some 100 acres, in which the most important 
building, apart from St. Peter s, is the Vatican Palace. 

The Vatican Palace with its 1400 rooms might be thought 
at first sight an over-large residence for a bachelor; but the 
greater part of it is now devoted to public galleries and mus 
eums, and the papal residence and offices are concentrated 
in the small section of the building which overlooks St. Peter s 
Square. Here are held the much sought-after papal audiences, 
whether public or private; the latter commonly requiring the 
intervention of an Embassy, while all audiences require a 
certain sartorial formality, gentlemen being dressed in black 
and ladies carrying the minimum of lipstick and the maximum 
of veil and sleeve. 

The entrance to the Vatican galleries is at some consider 
able distance from St. Peter s Square from which we must 
follow northwards the line of the so-called Leonine Wall. 
The internal approach and the ingenious double circular 
staircase provide interesting examples of modern papal archi 
tecture; for they were, together with the picture gallery, 
built by Pius XI in the nineteen-thirties. The picture collection, 
though it does not compare in size with those of Florence, 
takes its place with the finest in Rome; it is justly famous 
for its collection of Raphael s tapestries and pictures and 
contains probably the best selection of the works of Melozzo 
da Forli. To the long series of the Italian Schools an unexpec 
ted postscript is provided by Lawrence s portrait of King 
George the Fourth of England. 

But the unique interest of these galleries - for the Popes 
were the first and wealthiest of the collectors - is in its enor 
mous collections of antiquities, grouped in two sections known 
as the Pio-Clementino and the Chiaramonti Museums. Of the 
. Pio-Clementino Museum the finest sections are the solemn 
neo-classic Sala Rotonda, with its wonderful Roman mosaic 
and its circle of ancient statues, and the Cortile del Belvedere, 
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a courtyard surrounded by small rooms set apart for specia 
treasures such as the Laocoon and the Apollo of the Belvedere, 
The Chiaramonti Museum includes the statue of the Emper 
or Augustus found at Prima Porta, which may be considered 
the finest and most impressive Roman statue which has survived 
to modern times. 

Those who have time for a detailed tour will wish to ex 
plore the already mentioned Etruscan and early Christian 
collections; they should survey the great Galleries of the Maps 
and Tapestries and the beautifully decorated hall of the Vat 
ican library; and should examine the Nozze Aldobrandini, 
finest of all ancient Roman frescoes. But the tourist should 
concentrate above all on the great works of the Renaissance. 

The Vatican first became the official papal residence alter 
the return oi the Popes from Avignon and its extension 
and decoration were first seriously undertaken in the mid- 
15th century, from which time the wealth and taste of the 
Popes increasingly attracted from all over Italy, and especially 
from Florence, the greatest architects and artists of the times. 
The unique beauty of the Vatican is due principally to the 
four great papal families of the Renaissance, Delia Rovere, 
Borgia, Medici and Farnese. Sixtus IV (Delia Rovere) built 
the Sistine Chapel and Alexander VI (Borgia) employed Pin- 
turicchio to decorate the suite of rooms which still bear the 
Borgia name. But it was Julius II (Delia Rovere) who can 
claim to be not only the greatest Pope of the Renaissance, 
but also the true founder of the Vatican. Under his direction 
Bramante designed its enormous courtyards and built many 
of the existing buildings, and in his pontificate and that of 
his Medici successor Leo X were raised the fine tiers of 
loggias which form the interior facades of the Court of San 
Damaso. But it was in the internal decoration of the Palace 
that Julius II achieved his greatest triumphs. The decoration 
of four great rooms was in .the year 150# confided by him 
to the twenty-five-year-old Raphael, and the wall paintings 
which now adorn them are traditionally considered the great 
est works of this or any master. In the Sistine Chapel, the 
sides of which had in the time of Sixtus IV been provided 
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with a frieze of exquisitely painted frescoes by Botticelli, 
Perugino and contemporary artists, Julius II in 1508 commis 
sioned Michelangelo to paint the ceiling fresco, the most cele 
brated work of the Renaissance. Thirty years later Paul III 
(Farnesc) completed the decorations of the chapel by commis 
sioning Michelangelo to paint the great fresco of the Last 
Judgment on the altar wall. 1 

Lovers of the Lilliputian may obtain permission for the 
tour of the remainder of the Vatican City, wherein they 
may post letters, purchase papal stamps and coins and gape 
at the Swiss guards. To the right of St. Peter s Square is the 
only considerable street, giving access to the Post Office, 
the papal printing press and the offices of the papal newspaper. 
Behind the basilica are a collection of modern buildings erected 
in honour of the new state, including the Government build 
ing, the papal railway station, the Vatican Law Courts and 
the School of Mosaics. Between these zones are the beautiful 
Vatican Gardens, which contain the delightful late Renais 
sance Casino of Pius IV and provide magnificent views of 
Michelangelo s dome, the last and greatest memory of Rome. 

Between Rome and the sea is a fifteen-mile stretch of dreary 
plain which was subject for centuries to malaria and is now 
being reclaimed. Near the village of Porto, on the right bank of 
the Tiber, some ten miles from Rome, may be seen the grass- 
grown wharves and the great hexagonal basin, still water- 
filled, of the river port of Imperial Rome. At Ostia itself re 
cent excavations on the left bank have exposed what is, after 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, the finest surviving Roman city 
of Italy, remarkable not only for the, great ruins of the public 
buildings but also for the beautiful black and white mosaic 
floors still in situ. Beyond ancient Ostia is modern Ostia, other 
wise the Lido di Roma, the Southend or Coney Island of mod 
ern Rome, from which the traveller is advised to flee to the 
adjacent Caste! Fusano, a more select coastal resort recently 
developed on the deserted coast near a beautiful pine forest. 

i This riot of naked flesh was too much for the 18th-century Pope 
Clement XIII, who ordered it to be covered up. 
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Anzio, some twenty-five miles away, was the birthplace and 
favourite residence of the Emperor Nero, in whose reign it 
became one of the most fashionable resorts of Italy; it had 
become in recent times a second-rate bathing resort until 
the military landing of 1944 gave it a world-wide fame. Of 
somewhat more character is the adjacent town of Nettuno 
with a 15th-century fort and a palace of the Colonnas. At 
Astura, some seven miles away, Cicero had a villa and hence 
he went to his death; here also, in the little castle which can 
still be seen, Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen dyn 
asty, was betrayed to King Charles I of Naples. If associa 
tions of Astura are melancholy, nothing could be more roman 
tic than its appearance. The little castle, decayed and battle- 
mented, stands foursquare in the sea surrounded by founda 
tions of Roman villas, while a picturesque viaduct, a hundred 
yards long, connects it with the shore. Behind these places 
lies the deserted hinterland which was the scene of the fierce 
fighting of 1944. 

South and east of Rome stretch what might be called the 
classic sections of the Roman Campagna. Abandoned for 
centuries to malaria and desolation these bare expanses owed 
their unique attraction to their imposing relics of ancient 
splendour; and perhaps no visions of Italy have been made 
more familiar than the great arches of the Claudian aque 
ducts stretching endlessly across the empty plain and the se 
quences of ruined monuments which border the Appian 
Way. The material needs and ambitions of modern Italy have 
dealt hardly with these romantic landscapes. With the virtual 
extermination of malaria the soil of the Campagna has been 
redeemed for cultivation, and bleak modern farmhouses, 
treeless and utilitarian, are dotted over the former pastures 
of the latifundia. A more pretentious invasion was the new 
city planned by Mussolini for a Universal Exhibition in the year 
1942. The great buildings, well seen from the Ostia autostra 
da, are now devoted to other uses, including a museum of 
Roman Civilisation, but are far from being acclimatised to 
the Campagna. More discordant still are the aerodromes and 
the modem urban settlements, which range from new agri- 
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cultural centres to such exotic modernities as Guicionia, 
"the city of aviation", and Cinecitta, u the city of the Cinema". 

The Ancient Appian Way, the Queen of Roads, is none 
the less worthy of a visit. Leaving the city by the Porta S. 
Sebastiano, one may proceed past the Catacombs and the 
modern suburbs into the open countryside, through which the 
ancient road, still with its original paving, continues straight 
and silent through a regular avenue of ruins. These are, in 
general, the relics of the tombs, which it was the Roman cus 
tom to build along the public roads. Among other ruins are the 
Circus of Maxentius, best preserved of all Roman circuses, 
near the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, and the beautiful Villa of 
the Quintili, near the tomb called Casale Rotondo. 

The modern Appian Way runs on a parallel course from 
the Lateran Gate (Porta S. Giovanni) and forms the route 
to the most celebrated, if not the most interesting, district of 
the Roman environs, the Alban hills. Upon these hills are situ 
ated the so-called Castelli Romani, a series of small towns 
and villages some twelve to fifteen miles from Rome, praised 
for centuries by the Romans and now adapted as local summer 
resorts. Though the first impression made by these places 
is seldom favourable, they contain scenes both of beauty 
and interest. Famous among the beauty spots are the two 
lakes of Albano and Nemi which occupy the craters of ex 
tinct volcanoes on the southern slope of the hills. The curious 
and energetic may climb down the steep slope of Lake Albano 
to examine the excavation of the Roman outlet channel; for 
others the lake is best seen from Castel Gondolfo, a small 
town containing the 17th-century palace which is the private 
property and the summer residence of the Pope. More pic 
turesque is the lake of Nemi, approached through the unat 
tractive town of Genzano; and a walk or drive around the 
top of the ancient crater to the village of Nemi is recommen 
ded. The Germans in 1944 destroyed the great objects of 
interest at the lake-side, the great Roman galleys of Caligula 
salvaged ten years previously by Mussolini s order from the 
bottom of the lake, but a small museum of models and relics 
remains. By motorists the finest views of these lakes can be 
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obtained from the new road called Via dei Laghi, between 
the towns of Marino and Velletri. 

To the north of the lakes rises the Monte Cavo, the Alban 
Mount of the Romans, relics of whose Triumphal Road still 
well preserved may be seen on the way to the summit. The 
view is worth the climb, but it is difficult not to deplore the dis 
appearance of the Roman temple and its replacement by the 
present dilapidated Passionist convent, built by that last and 
uninspired member of the Stuart family, Cardinal York. Be 
low is the picturesque Rocca di Papa, and lower still is Grotta- 
f errata famous for its wine produced upon the surrounding 
slopes. Of interest to ecclesiologists is the 10th-century Basilian 
Abbey of Grottaferrata, the only monastery in Italy which, 
though owing allegiance to the Pope, still preserves in its cere 
monies the rites of the Greek Orthodox Church. The abbey 
buildings, much restored as they are, are not without interest; 
the square campanile has been well restored to its 12th-century 
form; and the interior of the church preserves the iconostasis 
or screen arrangement common in the Orthodox Church. An 
unexpected contrast is the adjacent chapel of Saint Nilo (foun 
der of the monastery), the walls of which were beautifully 
frescoed in the 17th century by Domenicbino with scenes from 
the life of the saint 

Frascati, the most famous centre in the Alban hills, is beau 
tifully situated on their northern slopes in the midst of the vine 
yards which produce its famous wine. For the Scots and Eng 
lish it has a certain mournful interest by reason of its associa 
tion with Cardinal York -alias King Henry the Ninth of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland - who was Bishop of 
Frascati in the latter part of the 18th century and built the 
still surviving bishop s palace. The cathedral contains of memo 
rial to his brother the Young Pretender; and a remarkable bust 
of the Cardinal himself was preserved in the library of the local 
seminary. The cathedral, notwithstanding much war damage, 
has retained a beautiful baroque facade. 

Of more general interest are the beautiful but much dam 
aged villas situated immediately around the town. Dominating 
the fine public view terrace is the Villa Aldobrandini which 
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is architecturally the most magnificent of the series; but all 
these villas are worth a visit by lovers of Italian gardens and 
students of formal design. Above Frascati, at about an hour s 
walking distance, are the ruins of the Roman city of Tus~ 
culum, some of which have been tentatively identified with 
another villa of Cicero, 

Eastwards from Rome, across another stretch of the Cam- 
pagna, Hadrian s Villa and Tivoli may be reached by the Via 
Tiburtina, which passes the so-called Acque Aibule, with swim 
ming baths of refreshing natural sulphur water. Hadrian s 
Villa, situated at the edge of the plain immediately below 
the Apennine foothills, may be considered from some points 
of view the most remarkable creation of the Ancient World. 
Over a vast area of ground the Emperor Hadrian here erected 
an entire city, centreing round an Imperial residence; the 
various buildings being reproductions of the most remarkable 
buildings of the Roman Empire. Notwithstanding the immense 
plunder which the Villa has yielded through the centuries to 
robbers and collectors, its ruins are still impressive and the 
relics of marbles and mosaics convey still a suggestion of its 
ancient splendour. The complete tour is sufficiently lengthy 
to be exhausting; but, thanks to its fine trees, the grounds 
are beautiful as well as interesting, and it is worth while to 
penetrate at least as far as the great wall of the so-called 
Poikile, copied from the Stoa Poikile of Athens. 

Tivoli, the Roman Tibur so much praised by Horace, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Aniene at the point where 
the river hurls itself down the steep slopes of the Apennine 
foothills to the level of the Roman plain. Diversions of water 
for industrial purposes have impaired the beauty of its famous 
waterfalls, but it is still worth while to make the tour of the 
Panoramic Road. The town itself is a warren of narrow and 
not very attractive streets but contains, on the edge of the 
Aniene gorge, well-preserved ruins of two Roman temples 
approachable through the garden of a hotel. On the outside 
of the town is the Villa d Este, perhaps the best known of all 
the sumptuous Renaissance villas so characteristic of the 
environs of Rome. While the villa itself is scarcely comparable 
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with such masterpieces as Caprarola, the garden, thanks to 
its compact design and good preservation, is perhaps the most 
impressive of all these beautiful creations. Amidst beautifully 
disposed pines and cypresses one descends by paths and ter 
races to the various garden levels, each of which is enlivened by 
an exquisitely conceived arrangement of rivulets or fountains. 

Near the head of the Aniene valley, some thirty miles 
beyond Tivoli, is Subiaco, famous for its scenery and its 
ancient monasteries. Here in the 6th century St. Benedict, 
founder of Italian monasticism, established the Benedictine 
Order and built twelve monasteries before being constrained 
by local hostility to depart to Monte Cassino. One of these 
monasteries survives under the name of S. Scolastica and 
is worth a visit for the sake of its beautiful 13th-century 
cloister built by the Cosmati. More impressive is the ad 
jacent 11th-century monastery now known as the monastery 
of Saint Benedict, containing an upper and a lower church 
frescoed, like many other parts of the monastery buildings, 
by various masters of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 

East of Subiaco is the Apennine range known as the Ernici 
mountains, beneath which lies the district known as the Cio- 
ciaria, famous for its local costumes and approachable from 
Rome by the Via Praenestina and the Via Casilina. The Via 
Praenestina leads to Palestrina, the ancient and famous Prae- 
neste, the acropolis of which, some eight hundred feet above 
the modern town, commands a considerable view. The actual 
town is built on the site of an extensive Roman temple, relics 
of the Lower Sanctuary of which may still be seen. Here were 
found two of the most beautiful mosaics of antiquity; one 
of them, a marine view of Alexandria, is still in position, 
while the other, an imaginary Egyptian landscape, is now 
in the adjacent museum. The central square of the town pre 
serves the shape of the Roman forum; and the area of the 
Upper Sanctuary of the temple was built over in the 17th 
century by the fine Colonna-Barberini Palace which now 
houses the museum. Twenty miles beyond Palestrina through 
beautiful scenery is the famous spa of Fiuggi, the bottled 
waters of which are among the very few in Italy which are 
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free from aeration. Beyond Fiuggi is Alatri, a town of medi 
aeval aspect preserving some uniquely interesting relics of 
antiquity. The town is surrounded by an unusually perfect 
pre-Roman wall, and still preserves almost intact the platform 
and substructures of the ancient acropolis, with two of its 
fine entrance gates. Picturesque mediaeval towers, with a 
good mediaeval church and museum, complete the attractions 
of this remarkable place. From Alatri one may descend to 
Frosinone situated on the Via Casilina. 

The Via Casilina and the Via Appia, both beautiful and 
interesting, lead over roughly equal distances from Rome to 
Naples. From the Porta Maggiore the Via Casilina crosses the 
Campagna amidst the ruins of the aqueducts and climbs the 
northern slopes of the Alban hills before descending into an 
other stretch of the Ciociaria. Some interesting ancient cities 
here survive, amongst which Anagni, some forty miles from 
Rome, may be considered after Viterbo the most delightful 
mediaeval city of Latium. Preserving like so many cities of 
Southern Latium relics of its Roman or pre-Roman origin, it 
owes its present attractions, like Viterbo, to the long and fre 
quent periods when it was a residence or refuge of the Popes. 
Here are to be seen the relics of the palace of Pope Boniface 
VIII, the last of the great mediaeval Popes, who was both a 
native of the place and also experienced here the humiliation 
of being taken prisoner by the French -the prelude to the papal 
exile in Avignon. Of somewhat earlier date is the beautiful 
romanesque cathedral with its isolated campanile; the in 
terior contains a beautiful mosaic floor of the Cosmati and 
the crypt is a delightful composition of ancient columns, 
mosaic floors and 13th-century frescoes. Scarcely less inter 
esting is Ferentino, with well-preserved ancient walls and a 
romanesque cathedral incorporating ancient Roman columns. 

Frosinone, the capital of this region, is finely situated on 
a hill-top, but is not itself a place of interest. To Gothic-lovers 
may be recommended the excursion hence to Casamari, with 
its fine 12th-century abbey built by the Cistercians on the 
model which we shall see at Fossanova. From Frosinone the 
road descends to the Liri valley, scene of the 1944 battle for 
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Rome and Central Italy. To the left lies Aquino, a sad little 
town containing extensive relics of its ancient Roman pre 
decessor Aquinum and also the attractive ruins ot the ro- 
manesque church of S. Maria Delia Libera. To the right, on 
the Liri, is Pontecorvo, a papal fief presented by Napoleon 
to Marshal Bernadotte, subsequently King Charles XIV of 
Sweden, who by reason of certain alleged deficiencies on the 
field of battle was known to at least one of his colleagues 
as "le miserable Pontecorvo". In front, on their hill-top some 
1500 feet above the valley, are the buildings of Monte Cassino. 

This famous monastery was founded by Saint Benedict in 
the year A.D. 529 and has maintained ever since a certain 
primacy among the monasteries of Italy. It has been destroyed 
on four occasions, the last in 1944, since when it. has been 
rebuilt to the pre-war design. There is therefore little that is 
historical, yet the visitor will be impressed both by the build 
ings and the views. 

The Appian Way, the alternative route from Rome to 
Naples, provides scenery of classic beauty and interest. Beyond 
the Campagna and the towns of the Alban hills is Velletri, 
the home of the Emperor Augustus, a now somewhat com 
monplace town remarkable chiefly for the baroque staircase 
in its Palazzo Ginnetti. The Via Appia then descends to Cis- 
terna at the edge of the Pontine Marshes, keeping company 
thence with the new railway, the proudly named "Direttissima", 
opened in 1927 to provide quick communication between 
Rome and Naples. Italy contains few more striking roads than 
the stretch of the Via Appia between Cisterna and Terracina. 
For some twenty-five miles it runs straight and level along 
the edge of the Pontine plain, dominated on the left hand 
by the steep slopes of the Lepini mountains, while on the 
right the marshes extend monotonous and limitless until in 
the distance, as it might be a great island floating in the mar 
shes, appears the great bulk of Monte Circeo. 

In the folds and foothills of the Lepini mountains are a va 
riety of places which have traditionally attracted the anti 
quarian and the romantic: Cori, with its Roman temple, one 
of the best preserved specimens of the Republican age; the 
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abandoned mediaeval town of Ninfa, its deserted buildings re 
flected in the adjacent lake; the pre-Roman relics of Norba 
and Sermoneta, with its fine castle of the Caetani family 
Of special interest to Gothicists is the 12th-century Abbe) 
of Fossanova, situated at the foot of the mountains; this wa: 
the first Cistercian abbey of Italy and still preserves the integrity 
of the Gothic architecture imported from France by St. Bcrnarc 
during the great monastic revival of the 1 early mediaeval age. 

To these ancient places a striking contrast is provided b. 
the modern settlements of the Pontine Marshes. This greai 
district, in ancient times intensively cultivated, fell subsequent 
ly under the sway of the malaria from which it was rescuec 
only by the Fascist regime. Four new towns or villages, to 
gether with some 3200 separate farms, have now been estab 
lished in a formerly uninhabited zone. The principal centn 
Littoria, exalted by the Fascists to the dignity of a provincia 
capital and since re-christened Latina, affords the best con 
ception of modern Italian town-planning, but it is worth while 
to visit also Sabaudia, built in eight months in 1934, for the 
sake of the wide panorama from its municipal tower. Ne\* 
roads, one traversing Latina and another following the coast 
provide yet another route to Naples and simultaneously ar 
easy way of appreciating this reclaimed zone. 

The Pontine Marshes end at Terracina, the ancient Anxur 
a pleasant if not very distinguished sea-bathing place, con 
taining at a higher level a picturesque mediaeval quarter 
Here, dominating the ancient forum and built on the foun 
dations of a Roman temple, is a fine cathedral, noteworthy 
in particular for its beautiful early mediaeval square cam 
panile. High above the town, on the summit of a precipitous 
cliff above the bay, are the extensive and impressive ruins oJ 
the ancient temple of Jove Anxur, from which we may take 
a final and magnificent view of Monte Circeo and the marshes, 
At its foot, past a fine cliff-cutting made in Roman times, 
the road passes under the gateway which marked the limil 
of the last Papal States. 
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Naples and its Surroundings 



FOUR miles beyond Terracina the Appian Way reaches the 
picturesque Torre del Epitafia. At this point, which marked 
until 1860 the boundary of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
the Anglo-Saxon traveller of a hundred years ago, already 
filled with a pleasing sense of the inferiority of the clerical 
government of the Papal States, would prepare himself with 
confidence for the deeper degradations of the Southern King 
dom. From the published memoirs of these journeys it would 
appear that he was seldom disappointed. After an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory interview with the local customs officials the 
carriage would proceed to the first town, Fondi, in the squa 
lid streets of which it would be surrounded by a swarm of 
children and beggars loudly demanding alms for their proudly 
exhibited deformities and sores. And in such an atmosphere 
would the traveller continue his journey to Naples and the 
south. 

The modern motorist may avoid Fondi by following the 
new Via Flacca which follows the sea-coast south of Terracina 
to the striking hill and city of Gaeta. This was the first fort 
ress of the Southern Kingdom, the refuge of Pope Pius DC 
in 1849 and of the Bourbons in the final crisis of 1860, and 
is worth a visit for the sake of its picturesque mediaeval quar 
ter and its first examples of the art and architecture of the 
south. Rising from the hillside beside the cathedral is a mag 
nificent 12th-century campanile, finely combining the styles 
of the Saracenic and the romanesque. And dominating every 
thing is the great castle, built and rebuilt by the successive 
southern dynasties of Hohenstaufen, Aragon and Spain. 

The road skirts the superb bay of Gaeta and rejoins the 
Appian Way at Forrnia, a modern bathing place with an an 
cient history. Here Cicero had a villa and here, on the beach, 
he was murdered by the assassins of Augustus and Mark An- 
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tony; but the remains of the so-called Villa of Cicero are of 
a later age and the few antique relics there preserved have 
no apparent connection with him. Beyond Forniia, pictur 
esquely situated on the hillside, is Minturno, overlooking the 
impressive ruins of the theatre and aqueduct of the Roman 
Minturnae. 

Other new roads have much diminished the traditional 
hardships of travel between Minturnae and Naples. The Via 
Domiziana diverging again along the coast brings the motorist 
directly to the Phlegrean Fields, which we shall visit later, and 
thence enters Naples from the west; while the traveller on the 
Appian way, after joining the Via Casilina, has the option of 
a new autostrada which goes directly to the city outskirts on 
the north. 

Those who prefer the traditional horrors of travel can follow 
the old road through the towns of Capua and Santa Maria 
di Capua Vetere. 

The original Capua, a pre-Roman city, was famous for its 
luxury, traditionally recorded as the downfall of the wintering 
armies of Hannibal in the Second Punic War. Conquered by 
Rome, it became a considerable place, but in the confusions 
of the Dark Ages its inhabitants transferred both themselves 
and the name to the greater security of the present site; the 
ancient Capua being rebuilt in later centuries with the name 
of Santa Maria di Capua Vetere. The actual Capua is a small 
fortified town on the Volturno, with some dignified streets 
and interesting buildings; a notable exception to the generality 
of these southern towns. Its provincial museum should be 
noticed, both for its antiquities and for it s interesting relics of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II; and its 12th-cen 
tury buildings, including the cathedral tower and the Palace 
of the Norman Princes, are exceptional survivals of the Nor 
man domination. Most interesting, and of the same period, 
is the basilica of S. Angelo in Formis, some three miles distant, 
where the fine campanile, the Moorish entrance portal and 
the contemporary frescoes of the interior preserve with ex 
ceptional integrity the form and character of an early medi 
aeval church. From such contemplations it is a depressing 
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change to arrive at the sordid Santa Maria, the only objects 
of interest in which are the dilapidated ruins of the immense 
amphitheatre (second in size only to the Colosseum) of ancient 
Capua. 

The Via Appia continues hence through a series of increas 
ingly unattractive towns, but the autostrada gives a vivid im 
pression of the Campanian plain. The pullulating population 
of towns and villages alternates with the thickly spread farm 
houses and cottages of the countryside, where an agriculture 
of astonishing intensity prevails. Three or four crops annually 
are extracted from this generous soil, the total evisceration of 
which is prevented only by an elaborate system of artificial 
fertilization. A special spade swung in the manner of an axe 
is often the sole implement of cultivation, here carried out 
without mechanical aid and even without the ordinary plough, 
the operations of which would indeed be impeded to no little 
extent by the complex planting of the soil. In unending panora 
mas the oranges and the lemons, the fig trees and the olives 
alternate with the willows or poplars supporting the lines of 
vines; so that the ground crops have to be sown between and 
around the roots of these more permanent fixtures hi the 
agricultural scene. But such visions are at length obliterated 
as we reach the extremely forbidding outskirts of the city 
of Naples. 

The situation of Naples is famous, but its topography is baff 
ling and its distances enormous. Jutting out into the sea near 
the zone of the large hotels is the ancient Castel dell Ovo, 
from which a general impression can be derived. A steep ridge 
of land, thickly built over, runs up from near this point 
to the dominating Castel S. Elmo and divides the city into 
two unequal parts. To the west a gentle bay, curving round 
to the heights of Posillipo is bordered by the beautiful public 
garden known as the Villa Communale above which is an 
extensive hillside of villas and suburbs. To the east a much 
larger bay contains the port and behind it the older quarters 
of the city prolonged by suburbs almost to the foot of Vesuvi 
us. The western quarter, however pleasant, is not particularly 
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interesting except for the famous Aquarium in the Villa Com 
munale and for the beautiful drives which can be taken uj 
the hill of Posillipo and along the panoramic roads which fol 
low the contours of the hills above the city. At the beginning o] 
the eastern bay are the large squares and public buildings 
which constitute the centre of the modern city. A certair 
clumsiness of planning, the effect of the haphazard additions 
of successive centuries, mars the attraction of this zone, which 
is dominated by the extensive facades of the royal palace, 
Here we may find the beginnings of the principal shopping 
streets, such as the Chiaia and the S. Lucia, famous for the 
gloves, the cameos and the filigree which are the special 
products of Naples, and the Via Roma which leads to the 
National Museum. 

Most striking of the buildings in this area is undoubtedly 
the huge and forbidding Castel Nuovo, founded by Charles I 
of Anjou and later modified into its present form, which is 
that of a courtyard surrounded by a square block of masonry 
enclosing five ponderous cylindrical towers. Between the two 
entrance towers was inserted in Renaissance times the beauti 
ful sculptured white marble archway which celebrates the 
glories of King Alfonso I of Aragon. It is worth while to 
penetrate into the interior courtyard of this castle and thence 
into the Baron s Hall, of fantastic height and architecture, a 
most suggestive evocation of the barbaric grandeur of medi 
aeval Naples. 

The adjacent royal palace is, as we have already noted, a 
creation of the Spanish period and is impressive chiefly for 
its size and situation; in a part of it is housed the royal libra 
ry which, together with the palace, suffered much damage in 
1943. The immense suites of state apartments are not of par 
ticular artistic interest, 1 but the palace is worth a visit for 
the sake of its 17th-century chapel, its court theatre and for 
its superb entrance staircase, redecorated in 1845. On its west- 

1 These were taken over in 1944 as a British soldiers club, probably 
the most magnificent the British Tommy has ever enjoyed. The wall of 
the music-room was then embellished with a new art form, in black and 
white crayon, in the form of a negro, twice life-size, playing a saxophone. 
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era side is a large semicircular piazza, with two Bourbon 
statues, bounded by the church and colonnade of S. Francesco 
di Paola, a ponderous neo-classical affair, imitating the Ro 
man Pantheon and containing much magnificent marble dec 
oration. Close to it, bounding the palace, is the San Carlo 
theatre, built in eight months in the year 1737, long the 
world s largest and most famous opera-house and still worthy 
of a visit; and opposite the theatre is the 19th-century Gal- 
leria with good shops and cafes, modelled on the similar struc 
ture in Milan. The finest of the modern buildings, which we 
may notice on the way to the museum, is the new Post Of 
fice, built in dark marble with an economy of ornament char 
acteristic of the best work of the later Fascist style. The Na 
tional Museum, the greatest treasure-house of Naples, has its 
nucleus in the relics of antiquity collected by the Farnese fam 
ily. It is now wholly devoted to the treasures and relics of 
Ancient Greece and Rome and in this field it is the world s 
most important and most interesting museum, The greatest 
of the Farnese treasures, mostly arranged on the ground 
floor, are the ancient sculptures, including such celebrated 
pieces as the Farnese Hercules and the Farnese Bull. Here 
the student of Roman portraiture will find also many fine 
marble busts and reliefs, rivalling the Vatican and the Capi- 
toline collections in Rome and including many pieces from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In a separate section is the large 
and varied collection of ancient vases from Southern Italy, 
forming one of the world s finest exhibitions of this form 
of art. The great and unique interest of this museum consists, 
however, in its immense collection of ^objects from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and no tourist should visit those cities with 
out a preliminary survey of these treasures. Many of the 
Pompeiian wall-paintings are here exhibited, and also many 
mosaics, including in particular the celebrated mosaic of 
Alexander the Great, at the battle of Issus. There follows the 
enormous collection of bronze and other metal objects, large 
and small, ranging from fine works of art and pornographic 
eccentricities to the commonest objects of daily use. 

For those who are strong enough, there are in Naples 
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three other museums which are well worth a visit. The first 
of these is in the palace of Capodimonte situate in a beautiful 
park on the hill above the National Museum, which contains 
a good collection of furniture and portraits and a remarkable 
room the walls of which are completely panelled with Capo 
dimonte porcelain. In this palace has recently been installed 
the National Gallery of Painting. This large and magnificent 
collection is famous for its Titians of the Farnese family; it 
is also of local interest for its numerous examples of the 
Neapolitan schools. The second museum is the former Mona 
stery of S. Martino, situated high above the city immediately 
below the castle of S. Elmo already mentioned. This building, 
the masterpiece of the 17th-century Neopolitan architect 
Cosimo Fanzaga, contains a chapel and other apartments 
beautifully decorated with paintings of the Neapolitan School 
and houses a comprehensive collection illustrating the pictur 
esque history of Naples in the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
at the end of it is a famous balcony commanding perhaps the 
finest view of the city and the bay. Adjoining S. Martino are 
the modem Vomero quarter, and also the Floridiana, a neo- 
classic villa in a delightful park, built and laid out by King 
Ferdinand I for the morganatic wife of his later years and 
now transformed into a public garden and elaborate porcelain 
museum. 

Yet thus far we have seen but the decorous fringe of Naples. 
To see the real Naples we must penetrate into the central 
zone of the old city around the port; an immense area of 
narrow streets and closely packed buildings unparalleled in 
western Europe. Decidedly it is an exploration requiring 
resolution in execution no less than circumspection in plan 
ning; requiring also strong shoes, much small change and a 
good supply of Eau de Cologne. Between the great blocks of 
the palaces or apartments the streets seem like narrow pas 
sages filled with an uproar not really of this world; an uproar 
expressing the unquenchable gaiety of this city, the city which 
of all Italian cities is most emphatically alive. And as one 
emerges at intervals into some small scenographic square, one 
notes the features which are so original in Naples; the build- 
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ings sprawling one over the other in the competition of cen 
turies; 1 the extraordinary church fagades with the little bells, 
which might be dinnerbells, rung by the verger on the door 
step to attract the faithful; and perhaps a glimpse of a great 
courtyard in which an impassioned argument rages around 
an apathetic donkey, while a mysterious cool odour is wafted 
outwards through the great archway the splendid lines of 
which suggest the influence of the decadence of Spain. Naples, 
alas, is already experiencing those restorations which are 
the fate of all the ancient buildings of Italy; but it is only a 
beginning, and it is one of the chief charms of these explora 
tions that one can still see so much of interest and antiquity 
in the present-day Neapolitan vernacular. So gird the loins, 
hold the nose and plunge with us into the Grand Babylon! 

We may begin by making for the cathedral, situated in 
the centre of the old town, a building which well exemplifies 
the history and character of Naples. Opening out of its left 
aisle is the chapel of S. Restituta, which claims to be, and 
probably is, an early Christian basilica, built on the site and 
largely with the materials of a Roman temple. The cathedral 
itself is a good example of the French Gothic style imported 
into Southern Italy by King Charles I of Anjou, whose tomb 
may be seen high in air over the interior entrance door. Under 
the high altar is a crypt originally set apart for the reception 
of the relics of St. Januarius and ornamented with superb 
white marble carving of Renaissance times. But the chief pride 
of the cathedral is the present chapel of the saint erected in 
his honour in the 17th century. No expense has been spared 
to overload this chapel with every form of decoration of the 
Neapolitan- baroque and the general effect can hardly be 
called beautiful. Here annually occurs the celebrated miracle 
of the liquefaction of the blood of the saint. The Archbishop, 
after a suitable preamble, takes in his hand the phial in which 
the congealed blood is contained and shakes it violently to 
and fro, while the crowd murmurs prayers and supplications 

* A bomb which hit a church in 1943 revealed, through the hole in 
the roof, the strange vision of the gaily flowered wallpaper of a bedroom 
which had been built above the church. 
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and, if the miracle is unduly delayed, breaks out into reproach 
es and maledictions against the saint, who, in these matters, 
has to be very much on his mettle, not forgetting that he owes 
his present position as patron of Naples to the ejection of 
his predecessor in the 16th century, on the grounds of inef 
ficiency. 

From the cathedral we may embark on a tour of a few 
other samples of the French Gothic buildings of Naples. 
How bleak and outlandish seem their bare walls and pointed 
arches midst the curves and the colour of the south! Behind 
the cathedral stands in self-conscious nakedness the much 
restored church of Donna Regina, with the fine 14th-century 
tomb of Queen Mary of Hungary and contemporary frescoes. 
Near by is S. Lorenzo Maggiore of which the apse but not 
the nave has already undergone a similar restoration. This 
is a small museum of royal sepulchres of the period, and the 
architecture of the apse with its nine apsidal chapels is a splen 
did evocation of 13th-century France. Much more suggestive 
of Naples is S. Giovanni a Carbonara, in the north-eastern 
quarter. Founded in the 14th century, extended and altered 
in subsequent ages, this church has so far escaped the modern 
restorer, yet preserving through the later incrustations a fine 
impression of its original Gothic. Two circular chapels added 
on to the main structure of the church commemorate -the 
Neapolitan families of Caracciolo, that of Caracciolo di 
Vico with its magnificent 16th-century carved marble panel 
ling being perhaps the finest work or the Neapolitan Renais 
sance, Yet the unique interest of this church is surely the great 
monument of King Ladislas, still Gothic in style, with its 
dominating tiers of architecture; probably, since the loss of 
S. Chiara, the most impressive relic of the Gothic age in 
Naples. And what is one to say of Santa Chiara? This great 
church, more famous even than the cathedral, founded in the 
early 14th century and subsequently overloaded with every 
elaboration of the baroque, was bombed and burnt in 1943, 
when the baroque decorations perished and the original Gothic 
lines reappeared in the roofless walls. Here were the greatest 
works of art of the Angevin age, dominated by the tomb of 
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King Robert the Second, now practically destroyed. But the 
adjacent Gothic cloister has survived, and so also has the re 
markable so-called choir, walled off from the church; an im 
pressive quadrangular construction with beautiful Gothic 
vaulting. The main body of the church is now rebuilt and re 
produces as literally as possible the spirit of the Gothic archi 
tecture of 14th-century France. 

Naples could hardly be called a city of the Renaissance; 
yet it contains some most striking, if somewhat haphazard, 
examples of the art of that period. The fine triumphal arch 
way in the Castel Nuovo has already been noticed; in a some 
what similar style is the fine Porta Capuana, where again a 
beautiful Renaissance sculpture is framed between two mas 
sive circular towers forming an entrance through the city s 
eastern wall. A few palaces in this style survive, such as the 
beautiful Palazzo Gravina near the Post Office and the 
Palazzo Cuomo, of somewhat earlier date, now housing a 
small museum of pictures, porcelain and other objects. But 
perhaps the best Renaissance works are the sculptures to be 
found in the city churches, two of which are sufficiently re 
markable to deserve a visit, The church of Monte Oliveto, 
otherwise S. Anna dei Lombard!, also close to the Post Of 
fice, displays a series of beautiful Renaissance memorials 
and carvings and contains some good woodwork of the same 
period. S. Domenico Maggiore, near S. Chiara, though now re 
built and decorated in a later style, contains several tomb- 
chapels of the great Neapolitan families of former ages, with a 
large number of beautiful early 16th-century memorials. Even 
more remarkable is the Sacristy, its ceiling finely frescoed by the 
17th-century Solimena; ranged around its upper walls above 
a small gallery is an astonishing collection of coffins of Ara- 
gonese princes and other personages of the later 15th century. 
While one may decline the invitation of the sacristan to open 
the coffins and shake hands with the dead, it is difficult to 
depart without a few moments mute contemplation of this 
resting-place of so many representative of that brief but vivid 
age in the history of Naples. 

Yet, what we have so far seen is but a prelude; these Gothic 
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churches and Renaissance sculptures were but foreign im 
portations brought here by conquering dynasties to a city 
whose people had not yet developed an art of their own. In 
the later 16th century, under the Spanish viceroys, artistic 
activity, both native and foreign, burst forth on an unparal 
leled scale, and the next two hundred years are a galaxy of 
the Neapolitan baroque. It was a development which was in 
spirit strikingly unlike the contemporary baroque of Rome. 
In Rome there is a sense of grandiosity, of architectural form 
and planning inspired by a succession of Popes who were the 
local autocrats. In Naples the rulers were for the most part 
distant and uninterested, and the reordination of the city was 
in the main an achievement of private individuals and religious 
bodies supported by the enthusiasm of the citizens. Thus it is 
that in Naples the principal emphasis is on decoration rather 
than on structural lines. In every form, and in almost every 
building, the new style replaced or overlaid the decoration of 
the past, while a profusion of new construction provided the 
excuse for an immense display of decorative, zeal, the legacy, 
of which, both good, indifferent or bad, can be seen in count 
less churches, palaces and other buildings in the modern 
city. Greatest of the local artists were the 17th-century paint 
ers, a numerous school in which the outstanding names were 
Luca Giordano, Ribera and Solimena; and few indeed are 
the churches of Naples which contain no example of their 
art. We will, choosing somewhat at random, Visit three of 
them. But first, out of respect to the Spaniards under whose 
rule this art developed, it is right that we should for a moment 
look into the church of S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli con 
taining behind the high altar the fantastic tomb of the greatest 
of the Spanish viceroys, Don Pedro de Toledo, whose master 
ful personality is still so frequently evident through Southern 
Italy. This is a work of a local artist, Giovanni da Nola, and 
as a mid- 16th-century production may be considered one of 
the earliest examples of the native development. Of the three 
later chruches we may visit first the Gesu Nuovo, entered from 
a square containing the extraordinary Guglia dell Immaco- 
lata, one of the latest and most elaborate monuments of the 
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local baroque. The church, though its rusticated exterior 
facade is inherited from an earlier Renaissance palace, pre 
sents an interior in the complete baroque manner so much 
patronized by the Jesuits, The sense of gay luminosity, of 
space and harmony, is such as to divert attention from the 
detail, which includes much typical Neapolitan painting in 
cluding a fresco of Solimena above the entrance door. No 
less striking is the church of SS. Severino e Sosio in the very 
centre of the town. Here is to be seen a magnificent three- 
sided circuit of carved and inlaid choir stalls sited behind the 
high altar; a work of such grace and boldness in the design, 
and of such restraint in the use of inlay, as to constitute the 
finest example of woodwork in Naples, if not in Italy. 
Finally, in search once more of history, we may penetrate 
to the Church of the Carmine on the city s eastern side. This 
lies close to the Mercato Square, much damaged in 1943 
and perhaps then deprived for ever of its forbidding character, 
which was that of an immense open space paved with rough 
slabs of lava and surrounded by streets and buildings of the 
most repellent appearance. Here were executed, or rather 
butchered, the Neapolitan liberals who supported the Parthe- 
nopean Republic in the year 1799; and here also in the year 
1268 was executed, by order of King Charles I of Anjou, the 
youthful Conradin, last representative of the preceding dyn 
asty of Hohenstaufen. In the Carmine Church an inconspi 
cuous stone was his only memorial until by an act of 19th- 
century piety the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen was commis 
sioned to execute the statue which still stands boldly in the 
nave. This church preserves a beautiful gilded roof; and its 
striking 17th-century campanile is still a dominating feature 
in the view from the adjacent port. 

With the arrival of the Bourbon dynasty in the year 1734, 
the emphasis in the development of Naples swung once more 
towards great buildings, some of which we have already noticed 
in the centre of the town. The square now called Piazza Dante 
was originally designed in honour of King Charles III, the 
first and best of the dynasty; and his twenty-six virtues are 
still represented in the twenty-six statues which surmount 
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the hemicycle on its eastern side. But the monarch s statue 
was unaccountably omitted, and a better memorial to him 
is now to be found at the city s north-eastern exit. Here is 
situated the Albergo dei Poveri, one of the largest buildings 
in the world, designed by this monarch as a home or refuge 
for the poor and aged of the entire Neapolitan Kingdom; a 
work rightly described as a striking example of enlightened 
philanthropy in an age generally indifferent to suffering, and 
justly commemorated by a municipality, otherwise anxious 
to forget its Bourbon predecessors, by the attachment of this 
monarch s name to the antecedent square. 

The view of this building, with its fagade of nearly a quar 
ter of a mile in length, is a suitable prelude for the excursion 
to Caserta, situate some twenty miles inland, which is, with 
the possible exception of the Vatican, the largest palace in 
Italy, and is one of the greatest architectural achievements 
of all time. The journey to Caserta, if the original plan had 
been carried out, could have been pleasantly performed b&gt; 
boat along a straight canal which it was proposed to construe! 
from the top of the town to the palace gates, The old road 
and the modern autostrada lead through to a fine stretch 
of flat country reclaimed for cultivation in the Spanish period 
The vines are trained on trees in the usual Italian manner 
but here are raised high in the air to permit the unhinderec 
ploughing of the soil beneath. The vision of the vine tendrils 
hanging limply but loftily from tree to tree in inending sue 
cession across the plain, is picturesque in the extreme. Finally 
the road turns into what must be one of the world s fines 
avenues - a quadruple line of colossal planes flanked with sid&lt; 
roads and framing in the distance the centre of the main fagade 

The palace, built for Charles IIT by the famous Vanvitelli 
gives by its excellent proportions, its perfect symmetry an&lt; 
its restrained architecture a first appearance of a com 
paratively modest building; but it in fact contains 6 storeys 
34 staircases, 1200 rooms and 1794 windows, and is cal 
culated soon to exhaust all but the most hardened walkers 
From the centre of the main axis a huge marble staircasi 
leads up to the main floor where are the royal chapel an&lt; 
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a succession of vast royal apartments gorgeously decorated 
in 18th- and 19th-century styles and containing much fine 
furniture and some interesting pictures. The park at the back 
of the palace is on a comparable scale. From the bowels of 
a mountain some two miles away emerges a large artificial 
river, which pours down in a straight line towards the palace 
through a succession of decorative basins, canals and foun 
tains, profusely adorned with statues and marble groups. At 
the sides are pleasant woods and a so-called English garden. 
To bring the water for this park involved the building of an 
aqueduct some thirty miles long, tunnelling through chains 
of mountains and constructing the aqueduct of three tiers 
of arches which still spans the railway to Benevento. The 
ensemble is, as it was intended to be, a worthy rival of Ver 
sailles, and one feels that the Grand Monarque would by 
no means have disdained this grandiose creation of his great- 
grandson transplanted to this remote Neapolitan domain. 

Behind Caserta the old royal silk mills may still be seen 
at San Leucio, an idyllic colony founded by the youthful 
Ferdinand and provided by him (or more probably by Tanuc- 
ci) with a philanthropic code of laws, so that it might be con 
sidered the industrial counterpart of Marie Antoinette s fam 
ous model farm at the Petit Trianon at Versailles. And on 
the hills above is Caserta Vecchia, an untouched mediaeval 
town strangely contrasting with its modern namesake; its 
fine old romanesque cathedral with its bare interior being 
a refreshing change not only from the palace but also from 
the usual style of southern church decoration. 

But for most visitors the interest of Naples and its hinter 
land pales before the attraction of the resort and the scenery 
of its famous Bay. Along the western shore lie the so-called 
Phlegrean Fields, a tract of country presenting a unique 
symposium of natural eccentricity, scenic beauty, ancient 
history and modern squalor. It is well seen from the Camal- 
doli monastery, three miles behind Naples, the magnificent 
view from which clearly reveals the volcanic nature of the 
country, consisting in effect of a number of extinct craters, 
some of them now lakes and others invaded by the sea. To 
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make a closer inspection it is best to leave Naples near the 
so-called tomb of Virgil by the road tunnel under the Posil- 
lipo hill. Pozzuoli, the first considerable place, some five 
miles out, is perhaps the most squalid city in Italy; it is dif 
ficult to believe that here stood Puteoli, the great port of the 
Roman Empire, at which, amongst other travellers, landed 
on his last journey St. Paul. The so-called Temple of Serapis, 
near the sea-shore, actually a Roman market, has provided 
by the markings on its columns interesting evidences of the 
periodical rise and fall in the level of this unstable zone. But 
the great monument of Puteoli is its amphitheatre, interesting 
especially on account of the excellent preservation of the 
underground chambers. Not far off is the Solfatara, one 
of nature s most singular manifestations, an ancient crater 
where basins of grey mud remain constantly boiling in large 
openings in a great fiat floor of sulphureous sand. Beyond 
Pozzuoli and an unexpected armament works formerly be 
longing to the firm of Armstrong come the Lucrine Lake 
and Monte Nuovo. The Lucrine Lake was celebrated in 
antiquity for its oysters and subsequently became an im 
portant harbour. But it is now a poor relic, having been 
largely obliterated in the year 1538 by the unexpected ap 
pearance of Monte Nuovo, which rose in a few days from sea- 
level to a height of some 400 feet. While this sort of thing 
does not occur every day, the traveller in the Phlegrean 
Fields must be prepared for the unexpected, remembering 
that this is haunted country, the entrance to Hades being 
in fact only just round the corner in Lake Avernus. The pla 
cid surface of the lake reflecting the dark pinewoods of the 
surrounding hillsides is still suggestive of Pluto and his under 
world; though, judging by the ruins which can still be seen, 
the later Romans had sufficiently lived down these earlier 
traditions to build houses and baths around the water s edge. 
But the great resort of antiquity was the adjacent Baiae, 
across the bay of which the Emperor Caligula built his famous 
bridge of boats. Recent excavations have begun to make intel 
ligible the layout of the ancient buildings, impressive fragments 
of which are now on view. But the straggling modern village. 
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25 Portofino: a lace-maker 




26 The Arnalfi coast, seen from Ravello 
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28 Naples: looking towards Vesuvius 



29 Lecce : the Prefettura and part of the Cathedral, c. 1700. C. Zinbah, architect 




30 Alberobello: trulli or bee-hive houses 



31 Amalfi: the medieval Cathedral, rebuilt after 1861 




32 Pompeii: the Forum, against the background of Vesuvius 



dominated by the huge castle of that tireless builder Don 
Pedro de Toledo, is a feeble relic indeed of the Monte Carlo 
of the Ancient World. It is, even so, a distinct shock to de 
scend to the next village, Bacoli almost unequalled for squa 
lor. Here are more Roman relics, including the so-called 
Tomb of Agrippina and the more remarkable Piscina Mira- 
bilis, a well-preserved example of a Roman underground re 
servoir. The last village is Miseno, a sad relic of the great 
Roman naval station of Misenum. From the village it is worth 
while to climb the Capo Miseno, the view from which - a 
complicated medley of peninsulas, islands, isthmuses, lakes 
and sea - is one of the most singular in the world. North of 
Misenum lies Cuma, the site of the ancient Greek city of 
Cumae and one of the most important cities of pre-Roman Italy. 

The approach from Naples by the Via Domiziana passes 
under the impressive Arco Felice, a construction of Roman 
times, and enters then the large area of the Greek city. Much 
of what was originally Greek has been undermined or over 
laid by Roman work but among the excavations is a discovery 
of unique interest, the Cave of the Sybil celebrated in the 
Aeneid of Virgil. A complete exploration of Cuma is a mat 
ter of some hours; if exploration becomes wearisome, the 
view from the Acropolis is worth the climb and a splendid 
bathing beach amply repays the descent. 

South of Miseno are the islands of Procida and Ischia. 
Procida and its castle are picturesque objects from the sea 
but the island itself is too crowded for comfort, Ischia is a 
large island which in recent years has won very many devotees. 
Dominated by the great mass of its extinct volcano Monte 
Epomeo, it preserves its volcanic character in its scenery, its 
fertility and its mineral waters. Delightful bathing beaches 
abound; and the less pretentious visitor may choose between 
the rival attractions of Casamicciola and Lacco Ameno on 
the North, Forio on the west and Sant Angelo on the South. 
The island s port and capital is the town of Ischia at the north 
east corner and this is also its most considerable resort. The 
picturesque port is an ancient volcanic crater; at the other end 
of the town a 15th-century viaduct leads to a small but lofty 
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island crowned by an imposing castle. The view from this sum 
mit is a modest foretaste of the splendid panorama which 
rewards those who have the energy to climb the 2,500 feet of 
Monte Epomeo. 

But the most celebrated places in the vicinity of Naples lie 
around and beyond the eastern arm of the bay. Leaving the 
city by the old coast road near the port, it is possible to taste 
the full flavour of Neapolitan life as far as Portici, a dirty 
suburb containing a royal palace, the first country residence 
built by King Charles III after his conquest of the kingdom. 
The Bourbon tradition of living in public is here well illustrated, 
the main road running through the middle of the palace yard; 
but the palace is now an agricultural college, and apart from 
some painted walls and ceilings has retained little of its ancient 
character. Immediately beyond it lies the buried city of 
Herculaneum, the theatre of which may be visited by the 
adventurous. It is a curious experience to plunge into the 
dark corridors and down the steep staircases which lead to the 
stage, the floor of which is no less than eighty-five feet below 
the modern street. This theatre has never been completely 
excavated and only an imperfect idea can be formed of its 
size and shape; but it gives an unforgettable impression of 
the immensity of the task of excavating this city. Notwithstand 
ing the physical difficulties, a considerable portion of the city 
has been completely excavated to the open air and may be 
visited from an adjacent entrance. While in scale and in scenic 
attraction the excavations cannot vie with Pompeii, the town 
was evidently of a better class and the excavations have 
been conducted with greater care. Among the objects of 
interest still in situ, the many fine black and white mosaic 
floors are perhaps the most outstanding. 

From Herculaneum or the near-by Pugliano can be made 
the visit to Vesuvius; a visit dull or fascinating according to the 
clearness of the weather, the behaviour of the mountain and 
the taste of the visitor. 

The ascent can now be made by a motor road which climbs 
first through intensely cultivated slopes, and then across arid 
stretches of ancient lava nearly to the base of the actual 
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eruptive cone, whence a seggioria ascends to a short point 
below the summit. The mountain, which throughout antiquity 
had been regarded as harmless and the overgrown crater of 
which had been used for cattle pasture, came suddenly to life 
in a series of earthquakes in the year A.D. 63, followed by 
the tremendous eruption of A.D. 79 which buried Herculaneum 
under a sea of mud and Pompeii under a shower of ash. Other 
eruptions followed at intervals for fourteen centuries, when 
the mountain again lapsed into total quiescence. This was 
broken in the year 1631 by a tremendous eruption which killed 
20,000 people and destroyed numerous villages. Since then 
the mountain has never been long quiescent and serious erup 
tions have occurred at intervals of roughly thirty years, the 
last having been in 1872, 1906 and 1944. Apart from the lava 
streams which obliterate anything which happens to be in then: 
path, the chief danger of the eruptions consists in the deluge 
of ash and cinders thrown out from the crater. All important 
on these occasions is the direction of the wind, and the chief 
use of Saint Januarius, whose aid is customarily invoked, is 
to ensure that it is blowing away from Naples. 

Vesuvius is celebrated for the wine grown on its slopes 
known as Lacrima Christi; but those ascending on foot will do 
well to follow the advice of Herr Baedeker and postpone 
their taste of it until after they have reached the summit. The 
view from Vesuvius, being unhindered for miles in every di 
rection, is justly celebrated; and nowhere else on the mainland 
of Europe is it possible to look down into the mouth of a live 
volcano. 

Pompeii, which lies under the south-eastern side of the 
mountain, is best approached by rail or by the new motor 
road. A first visit to Pompeii is almost invariably disappoint 
ing; and an exhausting and uninteresting day is only to be 
avoided by strong-mindedly sticking to a prearranged plan 
of tour. The excavated area here is large and there are several 
miles of streets, bounded almost invariably by the blank outer 
walls of the houses which usually are of sufficient height to 
prevent any further view. A regrettable necessity at Pompeii 
has been the removal of the greatest treasures to the safety of 
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the Naples Museum, thus leaving a large proportion of the 
house destitute of any beauty or interest. Further, such build 
ings as the Amphitheatre and the Public Baths are of little in 
terest to those who have seen, for instance, the Colosseum and 
the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

The forum, as the centre of the city s life, is the first ob 
ject of attention and is justly famous both for the remains of 
the temples which surround it and for its beautiful setting 
against the background of Vesuvius. From here it is well to 
proceed direct to the so-called New Excavations on the east 
side of the city. These are interesting on account of the well- 
preserved wall frontages, still inscribed with political slogans 
and advertisements of public amusements, and also on account 
of the house of Loreius Tiburtinus with its interesting layout 
and decorations and its full-scale reconstruction of a Pompeian 
garden. On the way back a brief inspection may be made of 
the house of the Criptoporticus with a well-preserved under 
ground chamber and the house of Menander with good dec 
orations; also of the large and small theatres near the southern 
gate of the city. In the main area of excavation north of the 
forum, a visit should be paid to the House of the Vettii, one 
of the most attractive in Pompeii, its walls still retaining their 
delicate painted panels of cupids and goddesses. From the 
north-west gate (Porta Ercolanese) a picturesque road flanked 
with ancient tombs leads out of the city to the so-called Villa 
of Mysteries, perhaps the most interesting of all Pompeiian 
discoveries. Here are to be seen the finest of all paintings 
which have survived from antiquity, including a magnificent 
frieze of scenes from some imperfectly identified religious 
celebrations. 

Pompeii is half-way to the Sorrento peninsula, justly cele 
brated for the beauty and variety of its attractions. The first 
town is Castellammare, lying in an attractive bay on the site 
of the ancient Stabiae. In the town is an important naval 
dockyard founded by the Bourbons and above it is another 
of royal palaces, the Villa Quiainana, now a hotel. A fine 
cliff road leads hence, past the pretty seaside village of Vico 
Equense, to the plateau of Sorrento thickly covered with 
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lemons and oranges and backed by a fine semicircle of hills. 
The town of Sorrento, at its western end, has good hotels 
perched on precipitous cliffs above the sea and is a favourite 
resort of Neapolitans and foreigners; its northern aspect is 
more than compensated by the fine view across the bay of 
Naples towards Vesuvius and the city itself. Beautiful views 
abound in this corner of Italy, and delightful excursions may 
be made both by land and sea to the small bays and villages 
as far as the Capo Puntanella, opposite the island of Capri, 
where the Sorrento peninsula comes to an end. 

Capri is easily reached both from Naples and Sorrento, 
and the steamers obligingly deviate to enable tourists to visit 
the island s most celebrated, if not most interesting, feature, 
the Blue Grotto. Capri first made its name in history when 
the Emperor Augustus selected it as a place of occasional 
resort. It is, however, imperishably associated, in fame or in 
famy, with his successor Tiberius, who retired here for the 
last ten years of his life and from here conducted the entire 
administration of the Roman Empire. It is now a famous 
holiday resort, with a static population strangely compounded 
of small peasants, petty tradesmen, film-stars and other in 
ternational celebrities. From the two small harbours built in 
to the precipitous shore one ascends some 500 feet to the 
"saddle" of the island where the town of Capri is situated. 
From here explorations may be made by narrow winding paths 
to the various corners of the island. The principal villa of Ti 
berius, known now as the Villa Jovis, commands a magnificent 
view from the precipitous cliffs at the north-east corner of the 
island, down which the tyrant is alleged to have hurled his 
innocent victims to execution. Anacapri at the other end of 
the island is a pretty village situated on a plateau at the foot 
of Monte Solaro, the large mountain which dominates the 
landscape from every point of view. To the sailor and the 
bather may be recommended a boating trip round the island, 
when visits may be paid to the numerous grottoes and to the 
famous rocks known as the Farglioni. 

From Sorrento begins the Amalfi coast road, generally 
considered the most beautiful in Italy. This road climbs the 
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watershed of the peninsula and descends to its southern shore 
on the large bay of Salerno. Man and nature have here com 
bined to create some of the most bizarre and grandiose scen 
ery in the world. The road proceeds at a considerable height 
along the precipitous rocky coast, threading in and out of 
bays and headlands, through tunnels and over ravines, pass 
ing occasional brilliantly coloured villages perched precari 
ously on the rock face or crowded into narrow inlets of the 
sea. Positano, the first village, is a picturesque and fashionable 
little bathing place, with a miniature beach. But Amalfi, 
some twenty miles from Sorrento, is undoubtedly the show 
place of this part of Italy. Looking at the little town, with its 
colourful roofs and gay cupolas, it is hard to imagine that 
this was once one of the greatest ports of the Mediterranean, 
with its independent Republican government and its own code 
of maritime laws. Earthquakes and landslides and the shifting 
sands of commercial prosperity have transformed it beyond 
recognition to the picturesque little seaside town of to-day. 
Commemorated by a statue near the little beach is Amalfi s 
most famous son, Fiavio Gioia, to whom the world owes the 
invention of the mariner s compass. High above the little 
harbour stands the old Capuchin convent now transformed 
into a hotel. Amalfi s most celebrated monument is, how 
ever, the cathedral, approached by a flight of steps from the 
little square and preceded by a polychrome fagade, a spirited 
reconstruction of the late 19th century. The fine bronze 
doors of the main entrance are recorded to have been made 
at Constantinople in that well-known year A.D. 1066. In a 
crypt beneath the cathedral, with 17th-century polychrome 
decoration in what might be called the Rumpelmeyer 1 style, 
reposes the body of Saint Andrew, whose habits leave some 
thing to be desired. Into a metal goblet suspended from above, 
the saint s body miraculously exudes a liquid known as the 
Manna of Saint Andrew which is soaked into pieces of linen 
and distributed periodically among the faithful. 

Above Amalfi, on a plateau edged with precipitous cliffs 
1 A celebrated 19th-century restaurateur whose tea-rooms were re 
markable for their gaily painted interiors in panels of white and gold. 
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hundreds of feet high, is Ravello, a unique survival of Norman 
times. In the cathedral may be seen some fine pulpits, or 
ambones, with excellent portrayals of the prophet Jonah being 
swallowed and disgorged by the whale. The Palazzo Rufolo 
close by, with its beautiful gardens and courtyards, is a most 
romantic and attractive example of the Norman-Saracenic style 
imported from Sicily. It is worth while also to walk along the 
narrow passages to the far end of the town, where visitors are 
admitted to the garden of the Villa Cimbrone (the property 
of an English peer), with a belvedere at the end of the precipice 
above Amalfi and an exquisite view of the mountains and 
the sea. Beyond Amalfi along the coast lie the attractive vil 
lages of Atrani, Minori and Majori, from the last of which a 
picturesque road winds back inland over the mountains to 
Pompeii and Naples. 

The main road and railway from Naples and Pompeii to 
Salerno proceed through intensive cultivation and some re 
pulsive towns to the pleasant resort of Cava dei Tirreni, in the 
hills behind which lies the famous Abbey of Corpo di Cava 
with a fine library and an interesting early mediaeval cloister. 
From Cava road and railway descend to. the sea at Vietri, 
with a flourishing pottery industry and a road back along an 
other beautiful stretch of coast to Amalfi. Salerno, which is 
beautifully situated in the bay of its own name beyond Vietri, 
has a long and distinguished history, but is not now a very 
interesting place. It was in the llth century one of the capitals 
of the Norman conqueror Robert Guiscard, the ruins of 
whose castle may still be seen high above the town. To the 
protection of Robert Guiscard came the fugitive Hildebrand 
(alias Pope Gregory VII) who on his deathbed somewhat prig- 
gishly observed; "I have loved righteousness and hated ini 
quity; therefore I die in exile." Nothing could be less expressive 
of this tremendous personality than the feeble tomb which 
commemorates him in the cathedral. This cathedral has suf 
fered some disastrous restorations and would now be hardly 
worth a visit but for the attractive forecourt which precedes 
it and some fine interior pulpits of the style already noted 
at Ravello; the subterranean vault containing the body of Saint 
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Matthew (which, however, does not exude) is similar to that 
of Saint Andrew at Amalfi. Salerno was famous in the Middle 
Ages as the world s greatest centre of medical science, but 
makes no such claim to-day. It now presents that division 
which becomes so familiar in the south, between the ancient 
quarter of warm smells and narrow streets and the modern 
quarter of dull and pompous architecture. Beyond it the road 
and railway continue to Battipaglia, much damaged in the 1943 
landing, and thence across the river Seie into the plain of 
Paestum. 

Paestum, a Greek city dating from six centuries before 
Christ, is one of the most remarkable places on the Italian 
mainland. It owes its preservation to the anopheles mosquito 
which for centuries so effectually killed off the human species 
as to make impossible the spoliation of the ancient buildings. 
Paestum has long been famous for its three Greek temples, 
especially the Temple of Neptune, one of the best preserved 
of all Greek temples; but the excavations of recent years have 
added considerably to the knowledge of its history and plan 
ning and have provided the material for a respectable mus 
eum. The buildings of Paestum miraculously survived the 
fighting of 1943; a much more serious menace to their future 
is the recent draining and repopulation of the surrounding 
plain. 

North of Salerno, among the mountains, is Avcllino, an 
other provincial capital of Campania and an important road 
centre, but containing nothing to detain the traveller. High 
up above it, on an adjacent hill, is the celebrated Sanctuary 
of Monte Vergine visited twice annually by thousands of 
pilgrims from Naples and the surrounding country. The pil 
grimage church is worth a short inspection, and it is also worth 
while to climb the remaining distance to the top of the hill 
for the sake of the magnificent view over the plain towards 
Vesuvius and Naples. 

Benevento, another provincial capital north of Naples, is 
one of the most ancient and historic cities of Italy. Famous 
as the scene of a battle between King Pyrrhus and the Romans, 
it became in the Dark Ages the capital of a duchy and was 
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in later times a papal fief, confiscated by Napoleon and 
presented to his minister Talleyrand, who, however, is never 
recorded as having visited it. Benevento was so much damaged 
in 1943 as largely to lose its traditional character, which was 
that of a warren of narrow streets and crowded buildings; 
it is now being rebuilt on a new plan, to include a new cathe 
dral incorporating the good facade and fine bronze doors 
of its predecessor. An interesting and unusual survival from 
the Dark Ages is the 8th-century church of S. Sofia. Bene 
vento preserves a very impressive Roman theatre; but its most 
famous object is the Arch of Trajan, one of the greatest monu 
ments of the Roman Empire. This imposing structure, which 
survived the recent holocaust but which stands in a sordid 
setting of tumbledown houses, was built at the entrance to 
the city in honour of the great Emperor on his return from 
the East and is adorned with superb contemporary sculpture. 
Beyond Benevento or Avellino the main road and railway 
from Naples to Foggia lead through the mountainous district 
of Irpinia, and finally over the Apennine watershed into 
Apulia. 
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Apulia 

THE history of Apulia is dominated by a single figure, perhaps 
the most extraordinary in all European history, the Emperor 
Frederick the Second. Born in the year 1194, inheriting from 
his Norman mother the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and from 
his German father the Hohenstaufen claim to the title of 
Holy Roman Emperor, he was left at the age of four an orphan 
in Palermo, under the nominal guardianship of Pope Innocent 
III. No one will ever know the mysterious influences of he 
redity and training by which his character and abilities were 
formed. Without relatives or friends, surrounded by treach 
erous and ambitious courtiers and nobles in the palace of 
Palermo, the young prince grew up forlorn and forgotten, 
while his revenues were dissipated and his kingdom despoiled. 
From this oblivion he emerged at the age of twenty to assert 
his rights; and, emanicipated from papal supervision, he em 
barked on his unparalleled career, in which the characters 
of adventurer, tyrant, diplomatist, general, polemist, hedon 
ist, scientist and man of letters were equally displayed. An 
early expedition to Germany was sufficient to convince him 
of the superior attractions of Southern Italy; and after explor 
ing the various provinces of his dominions he decided that his 
official residence should be Foggia. 

From the Foggia road a first diversion may be made to 
the small city of Troia. Here is a fine romanesque cathedral, 
with a good pulpit and magnificent bronze doors; a cathedral 
by no means typical of Apulia, for its fine rose window and 
recessed arches suggest Pisan rather than the usual Norman 
inspiration. The little church of San Basilio, of slightly earlier 
date, is also worth a visit. 

From Troia the road gently descends the great slope of 
the plateau to the city of Lucera, This is an attractive place, 
.perched on a slight elevation above the wide plain of Apulia. 
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It was a Roman city with an arena still visible; but its unique 
fame is due to Frederick the Second. The Emperor here con 
centrated a private professional army of 20,000 Saracens, 
for whom he built a mosque and also the immense fortified 
camp or castle, the outer walls and towers of which, with 
their later Angevin additions, form still so stupendous a feature 
of Lucera. The problem of liquidating this formidable colony 
was no easy one for his Angevin successors, who, however, 
eventually destroyed the mosque and built on its site the inter 
esting cathedral which we see to-day. It is a building of simple 
unaffected Gothic, of French inspiration; a refreshing contrast 
to the Gothic of the Italian North and a worthy rival of the 
French Gothic churches of Naples. 

North of Lucera, in the plain between the Apennines and 
the Gargano peninsula, is San Severo, a not very attractive 
town with a few baroque buildings, and the centre of the 
greatest wine-producing zone of Southern Italy. In this neigh 
bourhood are the scanty ruins of Castel Fiorentino, where 
Frederick died in the year 1250. Northwards lie the great 
seaside lagoons which line the north shore of the Gargano. 
This peninsula, which geologists assure us has drifted over 
accidentally from the Jugoslavian shore, is a large and lofty 
lump of granite clothed at its higher levels by most beautiful 
forests of deciduous trees. A tour both of its shores and its 
interior is greatly to be recommended; where the lagoons 
finish, the rocky coast is crowned with most picturesque 
little towns such as Rodi and Peschici, while fine panaromas, 
particularly in the region of the Umba forest, may be enjoyed 
from the interior roads. Among the most celebrated of these 
is the panorama from Monte S. Angelo, the great pilgrimage 
centre of the Gargano. Here is the cave of Saint Michael, 
now enclosed in a pilgrimage church, which boasts another 
fine 11th-century bronze door and a good bishop s throne 
taken from near-by Siponto. Also worth a visit at Monte S. 
Angelo are the so-called Tomb of Rotari, an interesting 12th- 
century structure; the romanesque church of S. Maria Mag- 
giore built by Frederick s mother; and the great castle rebuilt 
to its present form by the Aragonese kings. 
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From Monte S. Angelo one may descend to the port of Man- 
fredonia. Its name commemorates its founder, Frederick s 
son, King Manfred; and its sad, often lifeless, aspect truly re 
flects the sadness of its founder s fate. The town was designed 
to replace the near-by Siponto, the situation of which had 
become unhealthy; the relics of the fine romanesque church 
of S. Maria di Siponto are still sufficient to deserve a visit. 
The Tremiti islands, which may be reached from Manfre- 
donia, preserve a number of interesting works of art; but it is 
hardly conceivable that they should merit the time and dis 
comfort of the journey. Instead we may return across the 
plain to Foggia. 

Foggia is the principal centre of the so-called Capitanata 
or Tavoliere di Puglia. This was from time immemorial a 
vast grazing area, to which every autumn innumerable flocks 
of sheep and cattle descended from the higher lands. In very 
recent times its character has been almost completely trans 
formed, so much so that it has now become, after the Lom 
bard plain, the greatest wheat-producing area of Italy. Foggia 
itself is a prosperous place, but is typical of the disappoint 
ments which one encounters in so many Apulian towns. These 
are partly inherent in the climate, beginning as they do with 
an excess of sun and wind, transformed in these towns into 
an excess of glare and dust. But the design of these towns is 
also involved; the closely packed ancient quarters have grown 
through the centuries without art or design, while the modern 
quarters, generally built in the subhuman styles of the last 
eighty years, assist the ravages of the climate by a pedantic 
insistence on pretentious boulevards and squares. Amongst 
such surroundings most Apulian towns can display at least 
one or two outstanding triumphs of art or architecture; but 
Foggia can boast only two relics of very moderate interest: 
a last surviving arch of the palace of Frederick the Second and 
a cathedral rebuilt in a pleasant, if not very imaginative, design 
of the baroque. 

South of Foggia the first important place in Cerignola, a 
great agricultural centre, impressive only for its modernity. 
Beyond is the valley of the Ofanto, the only considerable river 
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of Apulia. On the right bank, archaeologists and historians 
have for many years refought the battle of Cannae; but so far 
no agreement has been reached as to the place where the 60,000 
Romans perished in Hannibal s trap, thus providing the bushels 
of gold rings sent triumphantly to Carthage at the crisis of the 
Second Punic War. Of greater visible interest are the ancient 
buildings of Canosa, the town which replaced the adjacent 
Roman Canusium. Here the Ofanto is crossed by a Roman 
bridge; there is also an indifferent Roman arch; and in the 
cathedral are interesting mediaeval relics, a fine pulpit and 
bishop s throne and the curious 12th-century tomb of Bohe- 
mund, a hero of the Crusades. 

Beyond the Ofanto the main road and railway proceed 
along the Adriatic shore, through one of the most thickly 
populated regions of Italy. How is one to distinguish the 
innumerable towns of Apulia? The population is here con 
centrated in numerous urban centres, larger than villages but 
often without the character of cities, yet mostly containing 
something of the distinction of Apulia. Barletta, the first of 
the coastal cities, is celebrated for its Colossus, one of the 
most singular relics in Italy, a huge bronze statue, thought 
to be of one of the later Roman Emperors, possibly Valentinian, 
of the 4th century A.D. Behind it stands the mediaeval church 
of S. Sepolcro, one of several similar structures which 
make Barletta among the most interesting towns of Apulia. 
Its plain dignified early Gothic interior contrasts with exterior 
sides which, in spite of Gothic influence, are still romanesque, 
while the fagade has been incorporated in a setting of baroque. 
But the greatest ecclesiastical building of Barletta is its cathe 
dral, a fine composition of the Norman, Gothic and Renais 
sance periods, dominated by a magnificent romanesque cam 
panile. This is the first of the great Norman cathedrals in 
which Apulia abounds, but the centuries occupied by its con 
struction prevented the unity of style which we shall see at 
Ban and Bitonto. A large castle founded by Frederick the 
Second is the principal non-religious building of Barletta, but 
there are also two good baroque palaces, the Marra and the 
Monte di Pieta, which are worth a visit. Nor would it be right 
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to leave Barletta without a reference to the famous Duel or 
Tournament of Barletta, fought on the 13th February 1503 
before Spanish umpires between thirteen Italian and thirteen 
French knights. Various memorials of this celebrated en 
counter are scattered round the town; and the Italian victory 
was commemorated on the scene of the duel (between Andria 
and Corato) by an elaborate stone monument thrown down 
by the French invaders in 1805 and subsequently rebuilt. 

Eight miles from Barletta is Trani, a somewhat smaller 
but more picturesque town, divided rather sharply into an 
ancient and a modern quarter. The list of its attractions is so 
similar to that of Barletta as to be hardly worth the repetition; 
a castle of Frederick the Second, some attractive mediaeval 
churches (especially S. Francesco and Ognissanti) and a cathe 
dral. But it is impossible to pass on without a brief elabora 
tion upon its cathedral, one of the earliest, most elegant and 
most beautifully situated of Apulia. Its plain, distinguished 
fagade rises above the sea-front and is itself overshadowed 
by a most graceful campanile, the upper storeys of which 
reveal the intrusion of the primitive Gothic. The cathedral 
is entered by a beautiful bronze door; within, beneath the 
transept, is the interesting crypt of Saint Nicholas. 

Of the next towns, Bisceglie has also a castle and a cathe 
dral, much altered; but undoubtedly its most interesting relic 
is its little church of Santa Margherita, built in 1 197, with an 
exterior flanked with most graceful and singular Gothic tombs 
of later centuries. Molfetta has two cathedrals, a new one of 
the 17th century with a fine baroque front, and an old one, 
of the usual Norman date, remarkable for two fine square 
towers and three cupolas which cover the central structure. 
The cathedral of Giovinazzo, the last town before Bari, retains 
part of its original Norman work, but so much altered as to 
be hardly worth a visit. 

Bari, the principal city of Apulia, is one of those rare Italian 
cities whose history is more remarkable in modern than in 
ancient times. It first grew to importance in the Dark Ages 
as the Byzantine capital of Southern Italy and as the seat of 
the Byzantine functionary known as the Catapano; later it 
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was conquered by the Normans and passed to Frederick the 
Second. Subsequently, apart from a short period under the 
rule of the Sforzas, it suffered the general oblivion of Apulia, 
unexpectedly illumined by a visit of the usurper King Joachim 
Muratintheyear 1813. Murat inaugurated the modern fortune 
of the city by laying the foundation of the new suburb outside 
the mediaeval cincture; the population, which then numbered 
20,000, now numbers some 200,000; and the suburb has grown 
into a huge modern town in which the ancient city is engulfed. 
This impressive growth is attributed to the rapid intensifica 
tion of the agriculture of the surrounding country, now one 
of the richest in Italy, and to the spirit of native enterprise 
which has succeeded in concentrating in Bari the overwhelming 
proportion of the trade and industry of the Apulian coast. 
Bari was entrusted under the Fascists with a new mission; 
it was selected as the headquarters for the propagation of 
Italian influence over the Levant, and was visualized as the 
new Venice which should hold the gorgeous East in Fascist 
fee. The greatest visible evidence of this policy are the great 
buildings of the city outskirts, formerly the scene of the annual 
Levantine Fair. 

It may be said at once that the modern city, except for its 
archaeological museum and seaside boulevard, is of practically 
no interest or attraction to the ordinary traveller. The ancient 
city, consisting of narrow streets and buildings tightly packed 
on the small northern promontory, is flanked by the great medi 
aeval castle, the central fabric of which is a good example of 
castellar construction of the period of Frederick IL Three 
remarkable churches constitute the principal glory of ancient 
Bari. The first of these is S. Nicola, built on the site of the 
Catapano s Place and still surrounded by spacious courtyards 
which bear his name. Its construction was decreed in 1087 
in honour of the saint, whose body had recently been stolen 
from Asia Minor by three ships of Bari. S. Nicola is the pro 
totype of the local Norman style, and of all these Apulian 
cathedrals it is perhaps the most refined in design and execu 
tion. The fagade is a plain expanse of stonework perforated 
at intervals by narrow Norman windows arranged singly or 
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in pairs; sloping down from each side of the nave facade are 
the symmetrical facades of the aisles, while the whole struc 
ture is flanked by two plain truncated towers. No less graceful 
are the sides and apse of this church. The interior, in spite of 
minor alterations, preserves an air of dignified simplicity, 
varied by a beautifully worked bishop s throne and a remark 
able baroque monument to a 16th-century Polish queen. Be 
low the church is the vault containing the body of Saint Ni 
cholas, which exudes, regrettably, a miraculous liquid known 
as the manna of Saint Nicholas. This liquid has been recom 
mended as a medicine to be taken either externally or internal 
ly; and the saint exudes on such a scale that the question of 
inaugurating an export, industry to South America has been 
seriously considered. The church of S. Gregorio is a modest 
11th-century building which preserves externally the fine 
structural features of its apse, while its simple interior is di 
vided by columns mounted with exquisite early capitals. The 
cathedral of Bari, of a date slightly later than these churches, 
is a large and distinguished building recently rescued from 
the disfigurements of later ages; it has a grandly impressive 
interior, and a walk around its exterior is worth while for 
the view of the magnificent architecture, similar to that of 
S. Nicola, of its right transept. A short distance inland from 
Bari are the two small towns of Palo and Bitetto, with two 
more attractive cathedrals. 

Westward from Bari a journey may be taken to some other 
inland towns. We come first to the great cathedral of Bitonto, 
a building in which restraint has given way to confidence; its 
magnificent fagade with its great rose window and fine arched 
and sculptured doorways being the final consummation of 
the Norman architecture of the south. Even more original, 
if less grandiose, is the cathedral of Ruvo di Puglia. In 
the facade of this building the roof -line of the aisles, em 
bellished with a delicate fringe of inset arches, rises steeply to 
the nave, the small upper expanse of which is almost filled 
by a magnificent rose window; just below is a small arched 
window opening, so modest in design as to be scarcely no 
ticeable. From the ground-level, rising first on columns, spring 
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the three delicately sculptured arches which frame the three 
entrance doors of the fagade. Otherwise the fagade is a 
blank, a triangular expanse of completely plain stonework, 
an object lesson in the architectural lesson of leaving things 
unsaid. The whole composition is indeed a masterpiece of 
originality and good taste. 

Beyond Ruvo is Andrea, another considerable town, which 
Frederick the Second was wont to describe as his favourite 
city and which still bears the motto he conferred upon it: 
"Fidelis, nostris affixa medullis." In its present state Andrea 
has little to recommend it, its few ancient buildings having been 
largely spoilt by later alterations; and we may suspect that 
Frederick himself loved it less for itself than for its proximity 
to this favourite abode, the Castel del Monte. 

The Castel del Monte, even in its present nakedness, is 
without doubt one of the most impressive and interesting 
buildings of Italy, ranking with the Colosseum, Caprarola, 
and Caserta as one of those constructions which embody or 
typify the ultimate achievement of a particular age. It is built 
in two lofty storeys and is in plan a large octagon, inset at each 
of its eight corners with an octagonal tower. Each of the eight 
sides is thus framed between twin towers and is pierced by two 
windows, one on each storey; that of the lower floor a single 
narrow arch, while that of the upper floor is larger and adorn 
ed with restrained Gothic tracery. This arrangement is com 
pletely symmetrical except for the side which has the entrance 
front; here the space is filled by a great doorway framed in 
a Gothic arch and surmounted by a huge classical pediment 
two hundred years before its time. Passing through the en 
trance rooms, we reach the castle courtyard, also octagonal. 
The great rooms themselves, or rather halls, bare as they now 
are of ornament, still display the originality of their structure, 
based on a symmetrical arrangement of stone cross-vaulting. 
On each floor, apart from service and ancillary rooms in the 
corner towers, there are eight of these great halls, each lit by 
one of the exterior windows. Such is the grandeur, the solidity 
and the originality of this building, that it is impossible not to 
believe that it was the Emperor s own design. A final delight 
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is to ascend to the great terrace of the roof and survey the 
immense prospect of the plateau and plain of Apulia. 

We are here on the great upland expanse of the Murge, 
after which is named the not far distant Mincrvino Murge, 
a town remarkable also for the extensive panorama it com 
mands. Hence a road leads across the table-land, still largely 
devoted to pasture, to the town of Gravina di Pugiia, with a 
wealth of natural and artistic curiosities. Most singular is its 
situation on the eroded edge of the immense gorge of the 
Gravina torrent, well seen from the bridge on the main road 
from Potenza. On this road, a little way outside the town, are 
the remarkable cloisters of the church of S. Scbastiano; ten 
minutes to the south, on the Matera road, is the grotto of S, 
Vito Vecchio, with most exceptional Byzantine paintings of 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Gravina itself contains the singu 
lar ancient crypt church of S. Michcle; the church of the Pur- 
gatorio with a main entrance door in a grotesque frame of stone 
columns and half pediments supporting most realistic stone 
skeletons; and the church of S. Sofia, containing a Renais 
sance tomb which would be distinguished even in Tuscany. 
The cathedral of Gravina, much rebuilt, preserves some of its 
Norman and Gothic structure in a Renaissance setting; as 
well as, in its interior, some magnificent Renaissance carved 
wooden choir stalls. Close by is Altamura, a considerable town, 
with a magnificent cathedral founded by Frederick the Sec 
ond. This cathedral was rebuilt after an earthquake in Goth 
ic times, and again later restored; but, though it has lost its 
original 13th-century integrity, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more dignified or harmonious fusion of architectural styles. 
Its fagade is dominated by two symmetrical towers, the suc 
cessive storeys of which reveal Norman, Gothic and classical 
inspiration; framed between them is a superb rose window, 
below which is the great entrance doorway, perhaps the finest 
in Apulia, its beautiful Norman stone-carving set in a frame 
of pediment and columns which gently insinuate the first 
timid beginnings of the Gothic style. 

From Altamura it is an easy journey to Matera, the first 
city of Basilicata, bounded on two sides by gorges well seen 
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from a recently constructed panoramic road. This city is a 
place of singular and attractive contrasts, in which the 
dignity of a modern provincial capital is happily blended with 
the primitive relics of former epochs. Most remarkable are 
the numerous rock-dwellings, settlements of which, including 
rock-hewn churches, are scattered amidst the modern town, 
The cathedral is a dignified example of the Norman style, 
and there are a number of attractive buildings and churches of 
romanesque and even baroque inspiration. Gioia del Colle, 
another inland town to the south of Bari, reached from Al- 
tamura by a fine road across the Murge, contains one of the 
most impressive of all Frederick s castles; as seen from the 
front it is an imposing square fagade, framed between two 
massive symmetrical square towers; the entire stonework of 
fagade and towers strikingly treated in a finish of smooth 
rustication. Travellers suffering from an overdose of archi 
tecture can find in Apulia an unexpected relief in the natural 
wonders of the Grottoes of Castellana some twenty-five miles 
south-east of Bari. First discovered in 1938, these wonderful 
caverns were thrown open just in time to take the place of 
the world famous Postumia unkindly annexed by the Jugoslavs 
in 1945; and though not provided like Postumia with an under 
ground tram, they must be unique among grottoes in pos 
sessing electric elevators. 

From Bari the main coast road and railway continue south 
wards to Brindisi and Lecce. Passing Putignano, a small 
seaside town picturesquely situated among grottoed cliffs, we 
come first to Monopoli; which preserves the interesting 
church of S. Maria Amalfitana, founded by a colony from 
Amalfi in the 12th century. At Fasano, twelve miles further, 
begins the zone of the trulli, one of the greatest curiosities of 
Italy. The trulli are square-based houses, with walls of brilliant 
whiteness, crowned with tiled roofs in the shape of a cone; 
their nearest northern equivalents were perhaps the now 
vanished beehive huts of Achill Island, off Ireland. The greatest 
zone of the trulli, now declared a National Monument, is in 
the small town of Alberobello a few miles inland, but the fash 
ion, both in the villages and in isolated buildings, continues 
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across the plateau to the wine-making centre of Martina Fran 
ca; and no visitor to Apulia should fail to traverse this unique 
panorama. At Martina Franca, with its fine cathedral and 
ducal palace, we obtain a foretaste of the second of the great 
architectural styles of Apulia, the 17th- and 18th-century 
baroque; but it is only a foretaste, and at Ostuni, back on the 
main road and railway, we are again in a picturesque medi 
aeval town, amidst the narrow streets and primitive houses 
of which we may experience to the full the blinding whiteness 
of Apulia. This town is interesting for its early 15th-century 
Gothic cathedral; this is unique in Apulia, and its graceful, 
plain, and highly original facade, with its elegantly curved 
and ornamented cornices of the roofs of nave and aisles, would 
put to shame many more famous contemporary productions 
of Northern Italy. 

The principal centre of this region is Brindisi. It is unfor 
tunate that, of all Apulian towns, it should have been the one 
best known to foreigners; for it is a not very interesting and 
rather squalid place, by no means living up to its ancient re 
nown. As the Roman Brundusium, and the terminus of the 
Appian Way, it was the great centre of transhipment between 
Rome and the Eastern provinces of the Empire and played 
an important part throughout ancient history. Still to be seen 
on the quayside is one of the two great terminal columns, 
60 feet high, marking the end of the Appian Way; the second 
column having, with not very well judged generosity, been 
presented, minus the pedestal, to the city of Lecce, where we 
shall shortly find it. After the break-up of the Roman Em 
pire Brindisi led a more modest existence, until the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 suddenly made it, for the second 
time in history, the great entrepot of travel between Europe 
and the East. Three generations of Indian administrators and 
Eastern merchants, from London, Amsterdam and Paris, 
were trundled down the Adriatic railway to take ship here; 
yet it may be imagined that on these journeys their thoughts 
were far from the cities and countryside of Apulia. 

The brief tour of the town should begin with the former 
church of S. Giovanni a Sepolcro, a circular construction of 
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the llth century, now fitted up as a museum of local antiqui 
ties. The romanesque church of S. Benedetto, of Pisan rathe 
than Apulian inspiration, has a fine square tower, and ad 
joining, an attractive contemporary cloister. S. Lucia, o 
somewhat later date, shows a Gothic influence and contain 
some noteworthy Byzantine paintings; similar paintings ar&lt; 
in the polychrome Gothic church of S. Maria di Casale &lt; 
little way outside the town. Neither the Castle nor the 18th 
century cathedral are of much interest; but lovers of modern 
ity may be interested to observe, across the harbour s westerr 
arm, the immense stone rudder which has been erected as z 
memorial to the Italian sailors of the 1915-18 war. South oi 
Brindisi road and railway leave the shore and enter the Lecce 
peninsula, otherwise known as the Salento. 

It is an astonishing experience, after so long a journey, to 
discover in this last limb of Italy a city of the quality of Lecce. 
A refined urbanity, unique in Southern Italy, is the first and 
lasting impression of this extraordinary place, the culture 
of which seems strangely remote from Apulia. Lecce was a 
Roman, indeed a pre-Roman, town and retains small relics 
of its ancient theatre and amphitheatre. It struggled on there 
after under the successive rulers of Southern Italy, never 
making much mark in history; and it would now be a place 
of little interest or attraction but for the unique and extra 
ordinary development of local architecture and sculpture in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. So local was this art and so remote 
was Lecce that they have attracted practically no attention 
until the present century; names of the chief architects, Zin&gt; 
balo and Cino, are known, but so little else is known of them 
and their contemporaries that they might well have been Eng 
lish rather than Italian architects. The two other ingredients 
of the local art, besides the artists, were the style and the 
stone. The chosen style was baroque, but a baroque of so indi 
vidual a character that one would hesitate on the available 
knowledge to suggest to what, if any, external inspiration it 
was due. Most important of all was the stone, and this lay ready 
to hand in a wonderful golden limestone, perhaps the greatest 
gift ever presented to baroque architects; a stone so soft at 
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the time of excavation as to be easily carved into any shape, 
and yet so hard after a few years exposure as permanently to 
preserve the sharp outline of the carving. With these advan 
tages the facades of Lecce might well be unique, and a tardy 
recognition has earned for the city the dubious title of "the 
Florence of the Baroque". 

A short way outside the city, close to the main road ap 
proach from Brindisi, is the church of SS. Niccolo e Cataldo, 
than which no better start could be chosen for a tour of Lecce. 
It is a 12th-century Gothic church, the interior and sides of 
which retain their original style, while the entrance fagade, 
still with its magnificent Norman doorway, has been provided 
with a baroque architectural frame. It would be difficult to con 
ceive any combination more unpromising or more triumphant 
ly successful, and the distinguished baroque design - a scheme 
of panels containing carved figures divided by elegant pilas 
ters - proves that the architect, Cino, was very far from being 
a mere extravagarian sculptor. 

Passing a striking obelisk erected in honour of a Bourbon 
monarch, the main road enters the city by the Naples gate, 
itself imposingly reconstructed in honour of the Habsburg 
Emperor Charles V. Through pleasantly winding streets we 
come to the square of S. Oronzo, patron saint of the city, whose 
statue surmounts the second of the terminal columns of the 
Appian Way, removed hither from Brindisi. In this, the main 
square of the city, are the remains of the Roman amphi 
theatre, and near it is the great 16th-century castle built by 
Charles V; the square itself contains an original structure of 
the same century, the Palazzo del Seggio, arcaded with large 
Gothic arches. Of the baroque splendours of Lecce, the great 
est are perhaps the church of S. Croce and its adjoining con 
vent, now the Prefecture. The facade of the Prefecture is 
sharply divided into two storeys and is surmounted by an ele 
gant baroque cornice; each storey is regularly divided by ele 
gant pilasters, between which, framed in exuberant carving, 
are the windows. The effect is both rich and refined, but the 
richness is so completely outshone by the fagade of the adja 
cent church that only the refinement remains. Dominating 
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the design of the church facade are the symmetrical groups 
of columns, three on the ground floor and two on the uppei 
order which frame the central features of the design; these 
are, on the ground floor, a fine richly carved entrance door 
way and, above, a magnificent circular baroque window; the 
whole building being crowned by a carved attic storey of 
fantastic extravagance. The interior of this church is a striking 
design in what might be called columnar baroque. 

The most extensive architectural feast of Lecce is, however, 
the cathedral square, an admirably harmonious creation of 
the local style. Occupying the greater part of one side is a 
flank of the cathedral, finely rebuilt by Zimbalo and dominated 
on the left by his magnificent baroque tower. On the right the 
line is continued round the corner of the square by the elegant 
but unobtrusive bishop s residence. This is adjoined by the 
Seminario, by Cino, an exquisite building of two storeys (to 
which unfortunately a third has been later added by another 
hand) somewhat on the lines of the Prefecture, but with 
a fine central feature consisting of a baroque portal surmounted 
by a most refined first-floor loggia of Renaissance inspira 
tion. 

Those whose appetite for the baroque is still not sated may 
be recommended to visit Cino s fountain in the Seminario court 
yard, and to seek out the city s other baroque buildings; in 
particular the churches of S. Chiara and S. Irene, both by 
Cino, and S. Maria del Rosario by Zimbalo. The search may 
be continued in the surrounding towns and villages. At Nardo, 
for instance, a few miles to the south-west of Lecce, there is 
on the outskirts of the town the singular early 17th-century 
building known as the Osanna; also, in the square of S. Do- 
menico, is the church of the same name, with a baroque f agade 
of columns and caryatids, rivalling in boldness and originality 
the baroque facades of Lecce. 

But the monuments of baroque architecture are very far 
from exhausting the attractions of the Lecce peninsula, the 
tour of which is an original and interesting experience of 
Italian travel. From the modest limestone plateau which oc 
cupies the centre of the peninsula the level falls in great 
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steps or shelves down to the surrounding seas. Amidst the 
plantations of olive trees, intensively undercultivated, are 
numerous towns and villages connected by an intricate system 
of roads and small railways. Seen under a late summer sun, 
after the clearing of the harvest, this scenery could scarcely 
be more extraordinary; the pale golden-brown of the soil, the 
the pale silver-grey of the limestone and the pale silver-green 
of the olive leaves form a background for the vivid white 
of the houses, all bathed in the infinite flood of Mediterra 
nean light. South of Lecce, in the centre of the peninsula, 
we come first to Galatina, with a refined 14th-century Goth 
ic church attractively frescoed by contemporary artists; and 
then to Soleto, with an exceedingly distinguished church tower 
of the same date. Soleto, unexpectedly, is a Greek-speaking 
village and is surrounded by other villages populated by Greeks 
who, in spite of attempts to derive them from the Greek cit 
ies of Magna Graecia, are now accepted as being survivals of 
the Byzantine domination of the early Middle Ages. From 
Soleto we may strike eastwards to the Adriatic shore at Ot- 
ranto. Otranto is a pathetic little port, forlorn and forgotten, 
still apparently paralysed by the great catastrophe of the year 
1480 when it was besieged and taken by the Turks who mas 
sacred many of its inhabitants; a catastrophe commemorated 
by the church of S. Maria dei Martiri a little way above the 
town. In the town itself are the 11th-century church of S. 
Pietro, and the attractive cathedral of the same period, remark 
able for the columned interior of its crypt and also for its 
strange, crudely composed mosaic floor, the work of a pedantic 
12th-century monk Pantaleone, a kind of family tree portraying 
most expressively the stages and processed of the Creation and 
Old Testament history. The Castle of Otranto, a name which 
became so celebrated in 18th-century England from Horace 
Walpole s romantic novel, is in fact one of the least romantic 
buildings imaginable, being an uninspired and now dilapidated 
construction of one of the 15th-century Aragonese kings. From 
Otranto a fine coast road leads southwards to S. Cesarea 
Terme, one of the very few resorts of Apulia, situate on an 
1 attractive coast of cliffs and grottoes. Hence one may continue 
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to S. Maria di Leuca, the extremity of Italy. Here is a small 
sanctuary and a recently erected Roman column marking the 
terminus of the Apulian Aqueduct; and from the great cliff 
platform near the lighthouse one may watch the mingling of 
the Adriatic and the Ionian Seas. 

Returning northwards, we come to Gallipoli, one of the 
most colourful places of Southern Italy. A most imposing and 
well-preserved antique fountain marks the entrance to the city, 
which is made across a causeway on to a small island jutting 
out most picturesquely into the Ionian Sea. The attraction of 
Gallipoli consists in its little white winding streets leading in 
all directions to the sea-front; it has also a good 17th-century 
cathedral with an imposing baroque front and some fine 
interior woodwork and paintings. North of Gallipoli the small 
town of Galatone has some good 16th- and 17th-century archi 
tecture, and Nardo, whose baroque features have already 
been noticed, contains also a 13th-century cathedral, of mix 
ed romanesque and Gothic, with a striking interior. Through 
Copertino, with a noteworthy castle, and Cavallino, with the 
ancient palace of the Castromediano family, we may return 
to Lecce. 

Westwards from Lecce, the small towns of Manduria and 
Francavilla Fontana are both noteworthy for their palaces of 
the Imperial! family, built or restored in 18th-century baroque; 
Manduria has in addition an interesting early cathedral. More 
striking than these is the magnificent castle of the adjacent 
town of Oria, built on a triangular plan by Frederick the 
Second and considered one of the best specimens of the ar 
chitecture of his times. Grottaglie preserves the interesting 
mediaeval Chiesa Matrice and is noted for a local pottery in 
dustry. Hence, by the Appian Way or by railway, we can 
reach the local capital of Taranto. 

"Molle Tarentum", soft Tarentum, it was called in ancient 
times and still might be called to-day, Tarentum was a Greek 
city, founded as long ago as eight centuries before Christ, 
and was the first and greatest of the cities of Magna Grae- 
cia; yet, apart from a single large Doric column near the 
cathedral, it preserves nothing of its ancient buildings, though 
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the local museum contains a noteworthy collection of ancient 
statues, reliefs, vases and coins of the city and surroundings. 
Threatened by the growth of Roman power, the Tarentines, 
who were never fond of war, employed the celebrated Pyr- 
rhus, King of Epirus, to defend them, but in vain. The city 
survived the Roman Empire and the vicissitudes of the Dark 
Ages, and its cathedral retains vestiges of a 12th-century 
origin. More distinguished is the 14th-century church of San 
Domenico, with a refined Gothic facade approached by stair 
ways which would have done credit to a baroque designer. 
Of later monuments the chief is the Aragonese castle and 
the richly decorated baroque chapel of S. Cataldo inside the 
cathedral. 

Taranto has become in the last eighty years an important 
naval base and in its new quarters has acquired the preten 
sions of a modern city. But the facts of geography still domi 
nate its shape and situation, which are indeed its most at 
tractive features. A large marine lake, palled the Mare Piccolo, 
is here connected with the Ionian through two channels, on 
either side of a rectangular island, half a mile long by a quar 
ter of a mile broad, suspended as it were between the points 
of the enclosing mainland, with which it is connected by brid 
ges. On to these mainland extremities the suburbs and new 
quarters of the modern city have spread, while the mediaeval 
city, a huddled conglomeration of narrow streets and hap 
hazard buildings, occupies the island itself. From the marine 
boulevards of its four sides there is a choice of attractive 
panoramas; eastwards, across the Mare Piccolo, we may look 
at the receding uplands of Apulia while westwards the curving 
shore of the Ionian announces the desolation and the moun 
tains of Basilicata. 
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Calabria 



FROM Naples the road and railway to Calabria lead through 
Salerno into the great plain which was the scene of the military 
landing of 1943. At Battipaglia the road divides, one road 
keeping company with the railway southwards through Paes- 
tum and thence along the western Calabrian coast to Reggio; 
while the other road leads inland before turning south to follow 
a parallel course through the mountains to Cosenza, Catanzaro 
and the Ionian Sea. Nowhere surely in Western Europe can 
any roads lead through so prolonged a stretch of primitive 
countryside. Yet how rewarding are these journeys! As one 
draws out of Battipagiia one experiences that delicious feeling 
of leaving civilization to plunge into the unknown. And whe 
ther by the sea or through the mountains, the roads provide a 
continuous sequence of magnificent panoramas, in which the 
little towns and villages, perched often at fantastic altitudes, 
contribute a finishing touch of distant picturesque beauty with 
out obtruding their squalid details too closely before the traveller. 

Moreover, in this region as elsewhere, the hard realities of 
Italian travel have been radically transformed. From Salerno 
to Cosenza, a distance of 200 miles, there was until 1950 
scarcely an hotel in which one would readily spend a night. 
The Mediterranean building fever has now reached the Cala 
brian coast; both Paestum and Agropoli offer hospitality for the 
night; Sapri, after years of waiting, may yet become the Monte 
Carlo of the South; Maratea and Praia a Mare, Diamante and 
Torremezzo have their road houses or seaside hotels. While the 
inland road, once utterly unprovided, has now ports of call at 
Lagonegro, Morano, Calabro and Castrovillari. 

From Battipaglia the inland road leads first to the outskirts 
of Eboli, a picturesque little town which gave its name to a 
famous princess beloved by King Philip 11 of Spain. Thence, 
crossing the river Sele, the road skirts the magnificent moun- 
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tain mass of Monte Alburno and climbs into the so-called 
Vallo di Diano. Past Auletta, where the Basilicatan road di 
vides, we come to Pertosa, which proudly advertises itself 
as the Postumia of the south; a title which it claims by virtue 
of the great natural grottoes excavated by rivers in the bowels 
of the Alburno. Between fine mountain sides crowned with 
occasional villages the road continues along the wide, richly 
cultivated Vallo di Diano, to Padula, one of the most remark 
able places of the south. Here in the flat valley bottom, below 
the primitive village straggling down the mountain side, is the 
immense and magnificent Certosa di San Lorenzo, a Car 
thusian monastery in excellent preservation. We approach 
through an entrance courtyard surrounded with attractive 
early 18th-century buildings and thence explore the vast 
series of chapels, halls and cloisters, with their delightful 
baroque and rococo decoration. At the very end of the build 
ings, a final and unexpected architectural treat, is an immense 
baroque staircase, lit by great apertures open to the sun and 
air, the work of the famous quasi-Neapolitan architect Van- 
vitelli. Wandering through this great building in this remote 
region, one thinks of that other deserted Certosa in the Lom 
bard plain. How many would trouble to visit Pavia did they 
once know Padula? 

Beyond the Vallo di Diano is the small town of Lagonegro, 
one of the few centres of communication in this area. Tower 
ing above Lagonegro is the great peak of Monte del Papa, 
from which the view extends both to the Tirrenian and the 
Ionian Seas, the first of those sea-to-sea panoramas which 
become so familiar in this peninsula. Finer still is the panorama 
from Monte Pollino, the great mountain mass, which as al 
ready noted divides Basilicata and Calabria. After a long 
stretch of mountain road culminating in the pass of Campo- 
tenese we enter Calabria proper; the first village is Morano 
Calabro, the houses of which are crowded around the slopes 
of a conical hill; a little further to the south is the local centre 
of Castrovillari overlooking the great plain of Sybaris. This 
plain is one of the few alluvial areas of Calabria and is watered 
by a number of rivers, including the Crati, which descend 
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fan-wise from the surrounding hills. Some interesting little 
places, easily visited from Cosenza, are to be found among 
these valleys. Altomonte has a remarkably perfect Gothic 
church of the 14th century containing contemporary tombs; 
and Montalto Uffugo, above the higher valley of the Crati, 
has a church with an exceptionally fine baroque facade. 

The coastal road does not justify its name until, some sixty 
miles south of Paestum, it strikes the Gulf of Policastro. 
The mountains of the Cilento intervene forcing the road into 
corkscrews and up to heights of 2000 feet, while tempting 
side roads lead down cul-de-sacs to such places as Agropoli, 
Cape Palinuro or the ruins of Velia. Capital of the Cilento is 
the not very impressive town of Vallo della Lucania, from 
which enthusiastic pedestrians can make the ascent of Monte 
Sacro to enjoy its noble view. With the Gulf of Policastro 
begins a remarkable change of scene. The road runs due east 
to Sapri and then turns south along the splendid cliff shore of 
Lucania. Beyond Praia a Mare the coast acquires a certain 
rigidity of contour and the scenery - a compound of ruins, vil 
lages and beaches, mountains, sky and sea - becomes almost 
monotonous in its beauty for interminable miles. Its most im 
portant town is Paola, famous for its native saint, Francis of 
Paola, now commemorated by a grandiose sanctuary in the 
vicinity. From Paola a road and branch railway climb the 
Apennine chain to the pass of the Crocetta, celebrated for its 
panorama, descending thence into the Crati valley a few miles 
below Cosenza. 

After sb long an interval one is glad to see once more a place 
which has the pretensions of a city; yet on second thoughts 
Cosenza, apart from its world-famous figs, is a disappoint 
ing place, interesting certainly but not particularly attractive* 
A large zone of uninspired modern buildings, so typical of the 
south, provokes an early antipathy, and the exploration of the 
ancient quarter (across the Busento River) leaves one with a 
sense of grievance that so much history should not be better 
represented in brick and stone. For this is a most historic 
place, Bruttian, Roman, Byzantine and Norman, developing 
in later times into a city of learning and enlightenment. Here 
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in the 5th century died Alaric the Gothic leader, and here oc 
curred that singular and striking ceremony when the waters 
of the Busento were diverted and the leader s body was buried 
in a grave dug in its bed, after which the river was allowed to 
resume its natural course, concealing for ever the secret of 
his burial-place. Here in the year 1222 came Frederick the 
Second to enlarge the castle which still dominates the town 
and to witness the consecration of the cathedral, recently re 
stored to its primitive and not very pleasing Gothic form, A 
more attractive architectural survival is the church of S. Do- 
menico near the bridge of Alaric. 

Any shortcomings of Cosenza are forgiven when we begin 
to explore the surrounding countryside. Northwards, centred 
round Spezzano Albanese and S. Demetrio Corone, is the great 
est of those areas of Albanian settlements, dating from the 
15th century, which are so strange and unexpected a feature 
of Calabria. Most interesting, at the latter place, is the church 
of S. Adriano attached to the Italian-Albanian college, the 
intellectual centre of these people, who are now accepted as 
being the descendants of 15th-century refugees from the 
Turks. Of the Byzantine era in Southern Italy most interest 
ing relics survive at Rossano, not far from the Ionian coast. 
This was the local capital during the great Byzantine revival of 
the 10th and llth centuries when the Saracens were driven 
from the mainland and a great Imperial territory was recon 
stituted under the rule of the Catapano of Bari, Here, divided 
by five centuries from the churches of Ravenna, is the delight 
ful little Byzantine church of S. Marco with its three little apses 
and five little cupolas; while in and around the town the By 
zantine enthusiast may find many churches of Byzantine 
influence or origin and a whole colony of hermit grottoes 
once inhabited by devotees of the Eastern Church. Note 
worthy also in this neighbourhood are the church and convent 
of the Patirion, built in Norman times; though abandoned, 
the buildings are well preserved and are an impressive memorial 
of the early mediaeval development of the Basilian monks. 

But the great object of excursion from Cosenza is the 
Sila. This is the great mountain region which constitutes the 
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central zone of Calabria and which, renowned within living 
memory as the happy hunting-ground of bandits, is now being 
developed into one of tlte great tourist centres of the south. 
Dominating the Sila Grande or northern zone is the great 
mountain mass of the Botte Donato; principal centre of the 
zone is S. Giovanni in Fiori with a picturesque 12th-century 
abbey known as the Floracense; famous also are the native 
costumes here and in the surrounding villages. Both in this 
zone and in the Sila Piccola, or Southern Sila, have been 
constructed modern summer tourist resorts, of original though 
markedly Italian inspiration, connected by roads both with 
each other and with the surrounding centres. In the Sila Piccola 
a visit may be paid to Taverna, the birthplace of the 7th-cen- 
tury Calabrian artist Preti, whose pictures fill the local 
churches, and also to Santa Severina, another happy hunting- 
ground for the lover of the Byzantine. Hence dropping down 
from the Sila plateau we may return to the Ionian shore at 
Crotone. 

Crotone, the ancient and famous Croton, is yet another 
reminder of Magna Graecia; but the memory is only in the 
name and in the local museum, for not a vestige of the an 
cient city can be seen to-day. Modern Crotone is a subdued 
and rather melancholy little port dominated by a forbidding 
Spanish castle and recently equipped, not altogether to its 
improvement, with a modest chemical manufacturing in 
dustry. To recapture the flavour of antiquity it is necessary 
to proceed by sea or mule-track to the near-by Capo delle 
Colonne, where in romantic solitude stands a single Greek 
Doric column, the last relic of the temple of Juno Lacinia, 
most revered shrine of Magna Graecia. From Crotone we 
may proceed to the second capital of Calabria, Catanzaro. 

Catanzaro is finely situated on a small plateau surrounded 
by steep gorges and overlooking the Calabrian isthmus. It 
is a busy and a cheerful town, the pleasantest of Calabria, 
and if it contains few relics of art or antiquity, it is not its 
people that are to blame. For here we are again in one of 
the great earthquake zones of the south, and in the disaster 
yt 1783 this city was wholly destroyed. Yet, as one wanders 
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round its circuits and from the parks and gardens admires 
the panoramas which they command, one feels that life in 
Catanzaro is not without its compensations. Similar impres 
sions can be recorded at other places on this isthmus; for in 
stance at Nicastro, noteworthy for its costumes, and at Tiriolo, 
celebrated for its incomparable view of the two Calabrian 
seas. Below Nicastro, beside the Tirrenian shore, is the plain 
of S. Eufemia, one of the few Calabrian plains, recently re 
claimed from malaria; and beyond the plain is Maida, the 
scene of a remarkable English victory in the year 1806, now 
usually ignored in English histories, though it marked the first 
decisive defeat of the Napoleonic armies and is commemora 
ted in the London street-name of Maida Vale. Nine years later, 
at the little town of Pizzo along the coast, took place the 
final tragedy of Joachim Murat, the last epilogue of the 
Napoleonic wars, when the former King of Naples, failing 
in a hare-brained enterprise to recover his kingdom, was shot 
by a firing squad in the grim, dilapidated castle which still 
dominated the town. From Pizzo the Calabrian railway fol 
lows the beautiful coast-line past Tropea and round Cape Vati- 
cano, whence in clear weather we have our first view of Sicily. 
This is the last lap of the coastal journey, and it is perhaps the 
most beautiful. All the resources of southern vegetation are 
here displayed, and between the vivid little ports and villages 
the journey is made through a continuous garden of oranges 
and lemons, olives and magnolias, until the station name of 
Scilla recalls its counterpart Charybdis and the legendary perils 
of the Sicilian strait. 

But we have not yet finished with Calabria; indeed some 
of its most interesting and delightful excursions remain to be 
described. From Pizzo the main road, temporarily abandoning 
the shore, proceeds inland to Vibo Valentia, a pleasant little 
town with attractive streets and churches, built on the site of 
the Greek Hipponiurn, of which a few relics survive. Here 
is the starting-point of a road which leads once more across 
Calabria to the Ionian shore. Climbing through beautiful moun 
tain scenery we come first to Soriano with impressive ruins 
of a Dominican monastery destroyed in the earthquake of 
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1783, and then to Serra S. Bruno, one of the most interesting 
centres of Calabria. Here is the famous Certosa of Saint Bruno, 
founded in the 12th century, the fine ancient reuined build 
ings of which are flanked by a new construction in modern 
Gothic. Remarkable in the little town are the two sophistica 
ted baroque facades of the Matrice and the Addolorata, and no 
less remarkable is its setting amidst beautiful forests in an al 
most Alpine zone. A few miles further in the Ferdinandea, 
now a small Garibaldian museum, but formerly developed 
by King Bomba of the Two Sicilies as a centre of a national 
armament industry. No more singular state enterprise can 
ever have been conceived than this miniature Krupp in the 
Calabrian mountains; yet its abrupt suppression after 1860 
was typical of the unimaginative indifference of the new 
Italian rulers towards the aspirations of the south. From the 
Ferdinandea the road descends to Stilo, a picturesque little 
place near the Ionian. Here is the most romantic building of 
Calabria, the so-called Cattolica, a 10th-century Byzantine 
Church with apses and cupolas on the model we have already 
seen at Rossano, a precious relic of Oriental architecture com 
manding an exquisite view over the mountain foothills down 
to the sea. The road descends to Monasterace and continues 
along the shore to Locri, a modern seaside resort of pleasant 
aspect, but interesting rather for its history and art. Two miles 
to the south lies the extensive site of the Greek city, one of 
the greatest of Magna Graecia, with relics of temples and 
sanctuaries requiring a somewhat exhausting tour; of easier 
access is the local museum, with an interesting collection of 
Greek sculptures and antiquities. This city survived the general 
oblivion of Magna Graecia, and it was not till the 9th cen 
tury that the inhabitants, harried beyond endurance by the 
Saracen pirates, retired inland to found on higher ground the 
new city of Gerace, now an attractive little place, with some 
interesting churches. If the Cattolica of Stilo is the most ro 
mantic, the cathedral of Gerace is certainly the most distin 
guished, of the ecclesiastical buildings of Calabria. Earth 
quakes notwithstanding, it still retains its fine apsidal con 
struction of the llth century, and both its interior and its 
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crypt present a striking and graceful picture with their perspec 
tives of ancient Greek columns, carried here from the temples 
of Locri. Of the terror inspired by the Saracens, the numerous 
castles and watch-towers still dotted along this coast are a mute 
but forceful reminder. 

At the end of this long peninsula we come, according to 
the experts, to a new geology. Long before the Apennines 
rose out of the sea, there stood the Aspromonte, as we see 
it to-day, a great mountain which fills the last extremity of 
the toe of Italy. Rounding Cape Spartivento, the southern 
most point of the Italian mainland, we come to Mclito, where 
Garibaldi landed in 1860; hence we may visit the picturesque 
Pentedattilo with its grotesque mountain background or ex 
plore the Aspromonte up to its summit of Montalto. This is 
grim if grandiose mountain scenery, the lower slopes furrowed 
by the dry beds of the winter torrents; higher are beautiful 
forests and at Gambarie is a modern resort designed to open 
up the Aspromonte for the winter or summer holidaymaker. 

Of this district the capital is the seaboard city of Reggio, 
the ancient Rhegium, the last city of Calabria. Much beauty 
and much tragedy are united in this stretch of shore. From 
the promenades and gardens which line the sea-front beautiful 
views may be enjoyed across the straits; and in the museum 
lies preserved a good collection of antiquities, including some 
magnificent Greek sculptures, both from Rhegium and the 
other cities of Magna Graecia. But otherwise, how barren is 
this historic city! Devastated through the centuries, Reggie 
was destroyed once more in the earty quake of 1908; and 
where the eye looks hopefully for art and history it sees only 
the monotonous streets and buildings of a 20th-century town. 
There is something to be said for not seeing Reggio too close 
at hand, for seeing it only as a detail is an incomparable 
panorama. The coastal train to Sicily stops a few miles short 
at Villa San Giovanni for the ferry which conveys the train 
across the strait, and during the half-hour crossing one can 
admire the distant view of Reggio against its mountain back 
ground before the memory of Calabria fades in the anticipa 
tion of Sicily. 
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Orvieto 95, 99, 105; 17 
Ospedaletti 69 
Ostia 134, 162 
Ostuni 204 
Otranto 208 
Padua 10, 11, 19 ff. 
Padula 212 
Paestum 192 

Paglia, Benedictine Abbey at 21 
Palladia, Andrea 14, 17, 19, 20, 

22 

Pales trina 167 
Palmanova 18 
Paola 213 
Paolucci Palace 29 
Papal States 134, 137, 171 
Parma 10, 38, 123 
Passariano 22 
Paul III, Pope 38, 108, 162 
Pavia 10, 41, 53 
Pedro de Toledo, Don 127, 180, 

185 

Pegli 70 
Perugia 106-109 



Perugino 84, 106, 108 

Pentzzi 98, 100 

Pesaro 117 

Pescara 124 

Petrarch, House and Tomb of 24, 

94 

Phlegrean Fields 183 
Piacentini 49 
Piacenza 10, 38, 41 
Piccolomini family 96, 100 
Pico family 34 
Piedmont 58 ff. 
Pienza 96 

Piero della Francesco. 93, 94 
Pietro da Cortona 95 
Pinturicchio 161 
Pio family 34 
Pisa 76, 79, 81, 97; 10 
Pisano family 17, 76, 100 
Piscina Mirabiiis 185 
Pistoia 79 
Pius II, Pope 96 

IV 162 

K66 

IX 147, 154, 171 
Pollenzo 67 

Pompeii 175, 187, 188; 32 
Pontassieve 92 
Pontecorvo 169 
Pontine Marshes 169, 170 
Poppi 92 
Pordenone 19 
Portofino 73; 25 
Porto Maurizio 69 
Porto San Giorgio 123 
Porto San Stefano 104 
Porto Venere 73 
Possagno 19 
Pozzuoli 184 
Prato 79, 80 
Pratomagno, The 92 
Predappio 30 
Preti 215 
Procida 185 

Punic Wars 95, 119, 172, 197 
Puteoli 184 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus 192, 210 
Racconigi 64 
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Rapallo 73 

Raphael 48, 50, 53, 116, 144, 161 

Ravenna 10, 26, 86, 120; 6 

Reggio Calabria 218 

Reggio Emilia 35 

Renaissance art and architecture 

14, 28, 55, 71, 75, 87, 90, 120, 

135, 179, 202 
Rent, Gitido 32 
Rezzato 49 
Ribera 180 
Riccione 28 
Rimini 28, 76 

Risorgimento, The 46, 82, 156 
Riviera, The 68 ff.; 9, 16 
Rocca della Caminate 30 
Rococo 59, 75 
Romagna 25 ff. 

Roman Catholic Church 130, 145 
Roman remains 18, 20, 23, 24, 

26, 28, 32, 109, 112, 120, 123, 

135ff., 155, 167, 170, 175, 

184, 192, 205 

Romanesque architecture 51, 79 
Romano, Giulio 36 
Rome 10, 106, 130ff.; 21-24 
Romena 92 
Rossano 214 
RosselUno 83 
Rossini 86, 118 
Rovigo 24 
Ruvo di Puglia 200 
Sabaudia 170 
Sabbionetta 38 
Salerno 190, 191, 211 
Saltino 92 
Saluzzo 64 
San Benedetto Po 35 
San Frutuosa 9 
Sangatte 80, 96, 106, 121, 131, 

134 

San Gimignano 101, 131 
Sangro Valley 125 
San Leucio 183 
Sanmicheli 24 
San Miniato 78 
San Remo 69, 73 
San Rossore 77 



San Sepolcro 93 

Sansovino 13, 19, 47, 94, 121 

Santena 65 

Saracens 195, 217 

Saronno 51 

Sarsina 30 

Savona 67, 70 

Savoy Dynasty 60, 62, 71 

Sermoneta 170 

Serra San Bruno 217 

Sestri Levante 73 

Sforza family and palaces 49, 5 

54, 199 

Shelley 24, 74, 75, 155 
Siena 81, 85, 94, 97-101; 19 
Signorelli, Lucas 95, 97, 105 
Sila, The 214 
Silk production 63 
Sinigaglia 119 
Sodoma 97, 98, 100 
Soleto 208 
Solfatara 184 
Solfcrino, Battlefield of 24 
Solimena 179, 180 
Soriano 216 
Sorrento 188 
Sovana 105 
Spezia 74 

Spoleto 10, 112; 18 
Stilo 217 
Stra 17 
Stradivari 45 
Strarnbino 59 
Strong, Mrs Arthur 143 
Stuart family 165 
Stupinigi 63 
Subiaco 167 
Sutri 132 

Sybaris, Plains of 212 
Taranto 209, 210 
Tarquinia 134 
Terminillo 129, 130 
Terni 112 
Terracina 170 
Tibaldi 120 

Tiberius, Emperor 189 
Ticino, River 41, 58 
Tiepolo 12, 17, 18, 50 
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Tintoretto 12, 13, 16 
Titian 12, 13, 176 
Tivili 10, 166 
Todi 111 
Torcello 16 
Torrazzo, The 44, 45 
Trajan, Emperor 119 
Irani 198 

Trasimene, Lake 95 
Trevi 114 

Fountain 152; 23 
Treviglio 51 
Treviso 19 
Trieste 17 
Truffles 66 
Trulli (beehive dwellings) 203; 

30 

Turin 10, 58, 59 fit; 12, 15 
Turks 208 
Tuscania 131 
Tuscany 75 ff., 133 
Tusculum 166 
Udine 18 

Umber to, King 51, 144 
Umbria 105 ft 
Urban VIII, Pope 153, 159 
Urbino 10, 116 
Valadier 117, 137 
Vallo de Diano 212 
Vallombrosa 92 
Valsanzibio 22 
Vanvitelli 117, 120, 182 
Vasari 84, 85, 94 
Vatican 134, 145, 159-162, 182 
Veii 134 
Velleia 41 



Velletri 169 

Venice 10, 12-16, 23; 1, 3 
Ventimiglia 68 
Vercelli 58 
Veroianuova 49 
Verona 22 

Veronese, Paul 12, 24 
Verrocchio 80 
Vespasian, Temple of 47 
Vesuvius 186; 28, 32 
Vezzolano Monastery 65 
Via Aemilia 28, 30 

Appia 164, 168, 169, 171, 173 
Via Casilina 168, 172 

Cassia 97, 131, 133, 136 

Flaminia 28, 111, 114, 130, 136 
Viareggio 76 
Vibo Valentia 216 
Vicenza 10, 21; 5 
Vico, Lake 130, 132 
Vicoposano 78 

Victor Emmanuel, King 50, 144 
Vigevano 41 
Vignola 21, 32, 96, 113, 132, 150, 

151 

Vinci 78 

Visconti family 23, 41, 49, 52 
Viterbo 131, 132 
Vitoni 80 
Vittorio Veneto 19 
Volterra 102 
Winter sports 126 
York, Cardinal 165 
Zimbalo 205 
Zuccaro brothers 132, 133 
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